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The pi’esent volume comprises tliree connected dialogues, 
written no doubt towards tlie close of Plato’s life (-about 
350 B.G.), subsequently to bis travels M Italy, Sicily, and 
Egypt, and after Ms pbilosopliic views bad attained tbeu* 
full maturity and development. Two of them, indeed,— 
the B.epublic and tbe Timssus, —are among the most important 
and most carefully elaborated in tbe entire serfes of tbe 
Platonic dfi>logues;-~tbe former being the summary of Plato’s 
whole ethical system, and combining the results of most of 
the othe% dial<5gues, — the latter comprising the Ml and 
almost sole development of his speculations on the formation 
of the Universe and the organization of Man. The Oritias 
can be considered only as an historical, or rather, mythical 
supplement to the Timosus; — and it appear* to liave been 
left uniinisbed at t}*e author’s death. 

The translatioSi^has been formed, with some few exceptions, 
on the text of ^alllmum, and groat pains have been taken 
throiiglioxit, not only to mako it a literall^p correct exponent 
of tlio orjgiiial, *bnt also to transfuse into it that easy flow 
of language which constitutd^ the^ peculwr charm of Plato’s 
writing. * 

Notes have been added, where the meaning seemed to 
require exj)lanation or illustration, as well as to indicate any 
variation in the text; andjyhon^any of the other dialogues 
have been referred to, the quot|tion la given from Serranus’s 
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folio -the last of wMeh comprises the dial^iies me 

s.p.»to <»««««»« 

SdlIpbJ genJl,.-<».MJ oompPed &,»•&« ».toP 

of Bitter Van Heusde, Trendelenburg, and Bishop Hampde . 

lT;bol., twoto, to i. topped tot ftoto , 

b« temd i«»p«)le, »ot only to tlo d.ssiotl stadml, bi 
of puse Platonism. i, • 
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gjENERAL INTRODUCTIOI. 


. * v Ir t I. • 

ON THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY GENERALLY. . 


Almost contemporaneously among the learned of Europe, there 
iias arisen a tendency to study the sublime, spiritual philosophy 
of Plato, #in pi^ference to the cold materialism of Aristotle, 
on which have been erected so many of the systems that have 
risen and had their day in our literary world. That this has 
not hitherto been the case, and that Platonism (which, m its 
•spiritualising and purifying tendency, may be#deemed to ap- 
proach Christianity has not hitherto been exalted to its true 
dignity ana station in metaphysical history, is chiedy attributable 
to the absurd mysticism and fanatical extravagances which the 
New Platonists ftitroduced in their interpretations, and which 
have too ^frequently been regarded as true* expositions of the 
great philosopher^ by modern writers either too lazy or too igno- 
rant to go and drink the clear*waters at th^^fountain-head. Plato 
himself wrote wonderfully little -^at cannot be comprehended 
by a reflective mind ; — Snd the more his works are studied in 
themselves, and apart from false interpretation, the more will 
Ms acute intelligence, practical good sense, -and pure morality, 
become apparent, and the higher will he rise in the respect and 
admiration of 'Hie Chr^tian nhil^opher. 





his writings. . As for the details of his external Ixie, the records 
of antiquity furnish information so varying, contradictory, and 
ancertain, as to render it difficult toipdistingifish the true from the 
false — the authentic ffbm the fabulous. The following state^nent, 
however, may be relied on, as generally correct. 

Plato, the son of Ariston and Perictione or Potona, was born 
(probably in the island of .^gina, then occupied by Athenians) in 
the month •Thargelion (May), anno 429 A. C., in the third year 
of the eighty-seventh Olympiad, about the time Pericleses 
ieath. By his mother’s side he was descended from Codrus and 
Solon and he was connected with the most distinguished families 
and most renowned political men of his day. His youth falls In 
the time of the Peloponnesian war ; and his whole life is closely 
connected with that brilliant period when the litemture of Attica, 
historical, dramatic, and rhetorical, was at the zenith of its 
glory, — at a tini^, however, (we must add,) when the seeds of Athe- 
nian decay were being rapidly brought to maturity by the sub- 
stitution of a base and brutalizing ochiocrafliy*for the rational 
government of good and patriotic men,— and ^ the elevation of 
a troop of superficial, seductive, truth-perverting» applause-loving 
sophists to the throne of true, noble, elevating, divine philosophy. 
He received the best education that Athens could furnish * being 
taught reading, writii%, and literary lyiowledge {ypafifiara)^ by 
Dionysius, gymnastics by Ariston an Argive wrestler, music 
by Metellus of Agrigentum and Draco of Athens, and the 
elements of the Heracleitean philosophy by Cratylus and Her^ 
mogenes. He had but little mclin^tion for political life ; for, 
besides being unfitted for it by a retiring habit and weak voice, 
\m was utterly disgusted by the Endless changes tlfat occurred in 
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tale ^oTernments of Greece, by the corruptions of the Atheniar 
democracy^ and by the dej)ravity of Athenian manners. Hsi? 
studies were happily promoted by an early cultivation of poetry, 
in which many of his essays were far from unsuccessful j and his 
works betray-^ very considerable acquaintance with mathemati- 
cal science. It was by Socrates, however, that his mind was 
imbued wi*h that true philosophic spirit, which gave a right 
♦ direction and exalted object to ail his after-pursuits. His inter- 
course with this pure, simj>ie-minded moralist began, when he 
was twenty years old (B, 0. 410), and lasted nearly eleven yeSrs ; 
during which time die carried on his studies and inquiries by 
mean^ of books or oral instruction from ciphers, but in all cases 
consulting Ms favourite master, as the interpreter, commentator, 
and critic of the various philosophical studies in which he was 
engaged. This, indeed, is the view which Plato has given us c?f 
Socrates throughout the Dialogues ; — for the latter^ seldom or 
never appears in them as a didactic expounder of truth, but 
rather as the critic of opinions, doctrines, and systems,-— 
the judge, in shgrt, to whom everything is to foe submitted for 
approval, rejection, or modification, as the case may be. 

After the persecution and death of his divine master (so beau- 
tifully and pathetically related in the Phsedo), Plato went to 
Megara, where he is said to have attended the Lectures of Euclid ; 
and he then spent several years in travel, far cMstant from the 
past and the future scene of his philosophical labours nor can 
there be any qu^tion, but that they were years of great importance 
to him for developing lihe peculiar character of his philosophy. 
He visited Megeft-a, Gyrene, the Greek cities Jn Magna Grsecia 
and Sicily, (where he became acquainted \tith Archytas, Phi- 
iolaus, and others* of the Pythagorean school;) and he travelled 
even as far as Egypt, wb^re ffe stajed thii#een years in gaining 
an insight into the mysterious doctrines and priest-lore of the 
sacerdotal caste. At thi^ee different periods he visited the court 
of Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, and made several attempts to 
subdue his haughty spirit. ^ It was during the first of these resi- 
dences (B, C. 889), that lie was employed in the instructioa 
of Dion, the kfng’s br^rther-in-ldfV ; and in Ms efforts to rescue 
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pupil froTo the general depravity of the courts he was no|; ilis™ 
appointed. Dion, inspired with the love of wisdom^ was desirous 
introducing his preceptor to Dionysius the tyrant f but Plato's 
discourse with him being levelled against the vices and cruelties of 
his reign, the tyrant conceived a violent prejudice s^gainst him and 
formed a design against his life, which, by the aid of Dion, Plato 
happily managed to escape. His captivity in JF^na, which 
was brought about by the agents of Dionysius the elder, hafpll}^ 
ended in his manumission, through the kindness of his friend 
A]ficerris ; and he then returned to Athens, there to found his 
celebrated School in the Academj^. Here he lectured during 
twenty- two years, and then undertook a second journey to Syra- 
cuse at the instigation of Dion, who hoped, by the philosophical 
lessons of Plato, to inform and improve the ill-educated mind of 
his nephew, the new ruler of Syracuse — Dionysius the younger. 
This prm(;e, it is said, had been brought up by his father wholly 
destitute of an enlightened education 5 and Plato now attempted 
the improvement of his mind by philosophy. This second 
journey is placed B. G. 367 ; and he stayed four months in Sicily, 
It seems to have been a part also of the plan laid doWn by Dion 
and himself, to bring about a wholesome reform in the Sicilian 
constitution, and to give it a more aristocratic character. What- 
ever may have been their intentions, however, they were all 
frustrated by weak and luxurious character of Dionysius, 
who, however he might relish for a time the sage and virtuous 
lessons of Plato, soon found it more conform|.Me to his personal 
interests to follow the counsels of Phili^on, his father's friend 
and adviser. Di(^n thereupon became the objAt of his nephew's 
jealousy, and was llhnished on the ground of his ambitiqps designs. 
In this juncture, Plato did not long stay in Syracuse, w'here his 
position would have^een, a^best,^ 3 nlj ambiguous. He returned 
once more to Athens ; but in consequence of some fresh disagree- 
ments between Dionysius and Dion wfth respect to the property 
of the latter, he was induced (B. C. 361) to take a third journey 
to Syracuse, So far, however, from effecting the expected recon* 
ciliation, he came himself to an opSn rupture with the tyrant, 
and was in srreat personal dangfr, riil re%ved bj’^his philosophic 
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inen&^ at Tarentum. From tliis time he appears to have passed 
Ms old age^in tranquillity, engaged with the instruction of his 
numerous disciples and the prosecution of his literary labours. 
He died, while yet actively employed in teaching, Olymp. 108, 
circ, anno 348 S. C. 

He was succeeded as Lecturer in the Academy, by his nephew 
Speusippus||#a,nd among his principal followers may be men- 
lioned, Hippothales and Callippus of Athens, Xenocrates of 
Chalcedon, Aristotle of Stageira, Dion of Syracuse, Demosthenes 
the orator, and the philosopher Theophrastus. 

The wmrks of Plato# it scarcely need be mentioned, consist of a 
long series of Dialogues, in all of which, e«:cept the Laws, the 
principal interlocutor is Socrates. The form of dialogue he w'as 
certainly not the first to introduce into philosophy ,• and it seems 
probable, that his adoption of this form of composition flowed" 
rather out of the subject than from any desire of direct imitation. 
The Eieatictdialectics, with which Platonism is strongly imbued, 
could onty be explained in the form of question and answer and 
besides, that Plato should write in the form of dialogue seems to 
be the nati^al consequence of his wish to investigate and analyse 
dialectically, and after the manner of Socrates, the various ques- 
tions of philosophy then in vogue. And so Sehleiermacher 
remarks : — In every way, not accidentally only or from prac- 
tice and tradition, but necessarily and naturally ,#PIa to- s was a 
Socratic method, and, indeed, as regards the uninterrupted and 
progressive recipio^ation, and the deeper impression made upon 
the mind of the hearer, to be certainly as much preferred to that 
of his master, as tfie scholar excelled him, as well in constructive 
dialectics ps in ricbness and compass of su1^*ective intuition.^^ 
And further, — look only to the immediate purpose, that 
writing, as regarded by himself and his foli«»vers, was only to be 
a remembrance of thought? already current among them (dypafa 
ypafiyara ) — Plato considers all thought so much like spontaneous 
activity, that, with Mm, a remerabrance of this kind of what has 
been already acquired, must nec^sarily be so of the first and 
original mode of acquisition.^*^ Hence, on that account alone, the 
dialogistic fornr, necessary a# imitation -of that original and 
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reciprocal coitrniunica'jtioii^ would be as indispensable and ratiira> 
to bis writings as to his oral instruction.^^ Biitj however essen- 
tially different thej^r? 7 Z of the dialogues adopted by Plato froBi 
that pursued by other writersj they were composed^ as respects 
their matterj with constant reference to the labours of his pre- 
decessors. In fact, his whole system is rather critical and eclectic 
than dogmatical ; and several of his dialogues assi||Be the form 
of criticisms on the notions of former philosophers, rather rtlian 
the formal developments of any doctrines of his own. He was 
thoroughly conversant not only with the leading princixdes and 
peculiar system of Socrates, but had mean iicquaintance, 
besides, with the notions of Pythagoras, Heracieitus, Parmenides, 
Empedocles, Zeno, Anaxagoras, and Protagoras, — extracts from 
whose writings, tvith animadvertions on their opinions, are 
•^abundantly scattered throughout his works. Yet, however 
much Plato may have learnt from the philosophic works of 
his predecessors, while he borrowed some of his leadii^ ideas from 
his great master Socrates, we should nevertheless be treating him 
most unjustly, were we to regard him merely as a compiler and 
systematiser of what had been before promulgated, «iid so deny 
him all claim to the merit of being a great original thinker. Hla 
entire system is based, in fact, on some grand and novel ideas, 
perhaps faintly shadowed forth by others, but never clearly un- 
folded till the iime of Plato. The opposition between the general 
law and the particular facts, between the objects of rcdectioii and 
the objects of the senses, between the world^<^ intelligerice and 
the visible world, was never clearly pK>elain:icd till Plato an- 
nounced it. Socrates, indeed, awakened the of science, and 
laid the foundatiSn of dialectics; but it %vas Flat^ who gave 
system and consistency to the whole. Socratis had not the men- 
tal capacity or eduogtion to arrafige his thoughts on any definite 
plan ; — ^whereas the kiadrecT genius of Plato was happily fostered 
by every encouraging influence, and ^he stepped in to elaborate 
completely the plan of which his master had merely sketched the 
first rude outline. ^ 

We proceed next to consider the*8hronological arrangement of 
the Platonic Dialogues, and Hie natur^ division according i& 
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wliieii«fchey slioiild be classified,* The most obvioas arrangemen 
is according j:o their chronological order; — and viewing them in 
this lightj we may divide them into three classes. In th(i Jirst 
are those written by Plato before he set out on his travels, — 
namely, the Ly»s, Phaedrus, Laches, Hippias major, Protagoras, 
Charmides^ Ion, Men on, Aleibiades i ., Enthydemus, Euthyphron, 
Crito, and Apology of Socrates ; — -in the second are those 
-^iiicfi he drew up on his return from Ms travels, and before his 
second journey to Sicily, — namely, the Gorgias, Themtetus, 
Sophistes, Politicos, Cratylus, Parmenides, the Symposium, 
Menexenus, Philobiis^ and Phoedo ; and in the third we place 
those written in more advanced life, when Ms views had become 
matured, and his doctrines thoroughly digested into one har- 
monious system, — namely, that noble trilogy comprising the 
Timseus, Critias, and Republic, — to which may be added the long « 
dialogue of the Laws, which, though perfectly genuine, is but 
loosely connected ivith the general system of Plato’s philosophy, 
and seems to be quite an extraneous section of this part of Ms 
writings. Schleiermaclier, however, has presented us with a 
classificatioJt of a^lifierent kind, based on their subject-matter, 
and on an acute and careful examination of the connexion of 
thought running through the Dialogues. He arranges them 
under three heads: — 1. Elementary Elahgues^ containing the 
germs of all that follows, — of Logic as the instru^ient of philo- 
sophy, and of Ideas as its pi'oper object, — viz,, the Phasdrus, 
Protagoras, and P|.rmenides, the Lysis, Laches, Charmides, and 
Euthyphron, to which Ite appends also, the Apology, Crito, lo, 
and Hippias minor 2. Progressive Dialogues, which treat of 
the distinction between scientific and common knowledge in their 
united application* to Moral and Physical science, — ^viz., the 
Gorgias, Themtetus, Menon, Efuthydemus, ^firatylus, Sophistes, 
Politicus, the Symposium,^Ph8edo, and Philebus, with an Ap- 
pendix containing the Erfst, first Aleibiades, Menexenus,’ and 

* We have particuiarisedl here only those Dialogrucs which are usually regarded 
as genuine. The Hipparchus, Minos, Alciblidles ii» Clitophon, Tiieages, Eryxias, 
Demodocns, Epinomis, and the Lettcfl, are of disputable origtn, and to be assigned, 
probably, to some of JPlato^s followeris. ^ 
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ive scientifle exposition, in which the pmctical and specntotive 
are completely united, -vk., the Timmus the Critics and the 
Republic, with an Appendix comprising the Laws, Lpistles, &c. 
It is clear also that the Bialogaes will allow of }:^et another inode 
of arrangement, according to their contents, -as being either 
Dialectical, Ethical, or Physical .—this division, im-eed, is dearly 
discernible in his works, though several may not he assign a > e to 
My one part in particular : -thus, the Thomtetiis and its t wo 
SLcted dialogues, -the Gorgias and Protagoras, with the 
Cratylus and the Sophistes, are ckarly dideetical ; thejt hmdrus, 
Philebus, Republic' and Laws are ethical, and the Tmisena is 
exclusively physical. If, however, we would view the Dialogues 
as a whole, with all its parts fully harmonising, we should inquire 
jvhat was the philosopher’s great object visible throughout those 
writings: Mr. Sewell answers this very satisfactorily we shall 
give his own expressive, glowing words : “ Plato’s, great object 

Ls man. He lived with man, felt as a man, held intercourse 
with kings, interested himself deeply in the political revolutions 
of Sicily, was the pupil of one, whose boast it was to Ibve brought 
idown philosophy from heaven to earth, that it might raise man 
up from earth to heaven ; and, above all, he was a witness and an 
actor in the midst of that ferment of humanity exhibited m the de- 
mocracy of Aliens. The object constantly before the eyes of Plato 
was the incorporated spirit, the /ilya epl/tfia of human lawleasneas ; 
he saw it, indeed, in an exhausted slate, its qiOwer passed away, 
its splendour torn off, and all the sores’ and ulcers winch former 
demagogues had oampered and concealed, aow laid bare and 
beyond cure.” Indeed, as the same writer well ohsenves the 
State of the Athenian democracy ia the real to the philosophy 
of Plato. It woufiJ be proved/if hj( nothing else, by one little 
touch in the Republic. The BepuhUeJs the summanj of Im whole 
system, and the hey^stones of all the other JDiahgoes^ wy mifonnly 
let into it. But the object of the Republic is to exhibit the nii^ery 
of man let loose from law, tmd throw out a general piaii for 
making him subject to law, and thus to perfect lus nature. ^ Tins 
xs exhibited on a large scale in'th^ persni of a State ; and in tiis 
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masterly historical sketch which, in the eighth and ninth Books, 
he draws of changes of society, having painted in the minutest 
detail the form of a licentious democracy, he fixes it by the 
slightest allusion (it -was perhaps all that he could hazard) on the 
existing state of Athens ; and then passes on to a frightful pro- 
phecy of that tyranny which would inevitably follow. Ail the 
other dialogu§%brmg us to the Republic, and the Republic brings 
us^to this as its end and 

We may now proceed to take a general review of the Platonic 
philosophy, and his theory of Ideas in particular, an intelligent 
acquaintance with which is wholly indispensable to the student 
of Plato.^ • 

The Platonic philosophy, be it understood, begins and ends, 
as do the lessons of Socrates, with an acknowledgment of human 
ign«orance,-— the only true starting-place of sound scientific inves- 
tigation. Imitating his master’s example, Plato did not ^ much 
endeavour to ;^eaek, in the strict sense of the word, as to explore 
men’s minds, and ascertain how far they really comprehended the' 
doctrines and opinions which they professed. Taking for granted, 
that all currait opinions are true, because they are current, was 
the great fault of the Sophists, who taught entirely Trpoc 
relative to opinion ; — whereas, with Socrates and Plato, the pre- 
liminary investigation respecting their truth or falsehood was all 
IN ALL, — any prior assumption of their truth bei3^ positively 
inadmissible; because, without investigation, it was impossible 
to hnoio and be suiie^of the truth of opinions. The method of 
Plato, accordingly, is tht reverse of the didactic method em- 
ployed by the Soplwits, who assumed principles as true, and on 
these grounds proceeded to argue and persuadS. The Socratic 
method, on the oth«r hand, consisted in putting questions with 
the view of eliciting replies bearing on the Joint in debate,-— 
in simply inquiring and pronouncing so far only as the answer 
is approved or rejected, — in "a word, educing the truth by simply 
bringing the answerer to teach himself and hence it was, that 
the popular opponents of this^ method decried it, as one pro- 
ducing doubt, and therefore ofdangerous tendency. With Plato, 
however, as with* Socratgs, the awakening of doubt was not . 
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merelj- a vain display of logical skiU and clever cavill&g, but 
had for its object the removal of the unstable gro;^nd on which 
opinions may have been rested, and the formation of more settled 
convictions indeed, it was exalted by him into a regular 
diseiplme of the mind set in operation for the single purpose 

The method and diseiplme by 
is, what he call^'Dx A lectio, 
opposed to the plans of the Sophists, may he 
' and, as contrasted with 
o%0ao(pia of the Sophists,) 
■the kmwledge of the truth, 

^ W’as the Faliacions^ness „ of 


of investigating the truth, 
which he accomplishes this object 
which, as _ _ 

termed the true art of Discussion; 
the mere wisdom of o; 
it was philosophy-real 
The ground of hisIvhoL 
Opinion ; and hence Pia 
apart from mere opinion, 
truth (t. e. the assumpti 

simply because they take place), he set himself to search alter 
oMective truth— truth independent of the mind of mm and not 
affected by the variations of human judgment— as a foundation of 
his system of knowledge. Involved xvith the notion of the Fallaci- 
ousness of Opinion, another is closely allied,— milhciousness 
of the Senses; and it is the joint application of these two fttnda- 
mental principles, which unites his method and his philosophy in 
one master-science,— Dialectic. Tme knowledge, unlike that de- 
rived through^the senses, is founded purely on the apprehensions 
of the intellect, without any intervention whatever of the senses ; 
^ancl so also Dialectic, as being philosopli]S,*is^ occupied about 
that which exists (ro ovrmc ov), or has*Bein^, in opposition to 
the presentations^made to the senses, which at^e conversant only 
with those things that have the semblance of being (rmfmpoiikpa) ; 
-while, as a method, it investptes the rason or account ol 
the Being of everything, everything as it is, and not as it 
appbaes, not being satisfied with opmions, of which no account 
can be given, but bringing all to the test of exact argument and 
definition, ilato Jhought it Ms,first business, therefore, to give 
his method a firm^'basis by wtablishing at the outset a sound 
Tteiry of Being, as a sure Criteria of Truth and, tlm is his 
eelebrated Theory of Ideas. 
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Plato eoHceivedj that Opinion, in contradistinction from Know- 
ledge, is grtunded on sensation and becoming {to yiyvojxtvov). 
To man, indeed, such sensation is absolutely necessary ; because 
the soul resides in the body, which is itself a compound thing, 
subject to conthiual decay and reproduction, —the connexion 
between the two consisting in the reciprocal communication either 
of action or fstssion by means of their respective faculties. Hence 
sensation is clearly regarded as an elFect produced by the union of 
the soul with the body ; and Plato did not fail to observe that al- 
though sensation, strictly speaking, has cognisance only of corporeal 
qualities, there are certain iiitirnal states of the soul which have 
no imiiiediate reference to the corporeal. ^The soul, in short, 
receives sensations through the sensuous mechanism j but it has 
moreover, (in addition to the power which it exercises through the 
instrumentality of the bodily organs,) a distinct faculty of investi- 
gating by itself the abstract properties of all sensations j appear- 
ing,’' as it is said in the Theaetetus (p, 185, h. ) Ho have the power of 
inspecting the common propertiesof all things." In accordance with 
this view, Plato distinguishes what is apprehended by the senses 
ahBnrov) from that of which w^e become cognisant by means 
of reflection {hdvoia) through the understanding or rational con- 
templation (XoyifffiSg or j — the former being in a continual 

s tate of transition or becoming (rd ytyvdfitvd)^ whereas the latter 
(«t o vra) are constant and permanent, unproduced, imperishable, 
and ever identical with themselves, belonging to ohaia and capable 
of becoming the T>l^jects of science or certain knowledge. Such 
are the notions of gpnus and species, the laws and ends of nature, 
as also the princl})les of cognition and moraj* action, and the 
essences of •individual, concrete, thinking souls respecting all 
of which may be jTredicted an^fZcog, which closely corresponds 
with what we now designa^— a germ^al (Comp. RepuhL 

viL p. 5B2. a., with Philebj^p. 15. a., and Tim. p. 51. c.) It is in 
thlseense, then, that he says of science in general (which seeks in 
the Ideas to seize the essence of thinorsL that its obiect is ta evliihit 
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and identity. AU things else, “f ’ 

Ro Hr a reality, as they participate therein all 1 - 5 , 

out' of ideas and numbers, ^-sensible thin^ “TphThimS 

ideas and beintr, as copies do originals,— just as Plato himbe 
observes in the tenth Book of the 

06 r 6 ov, dXXa r.ro.oSrov olov rb Sv. Inquiiy, hovvevei, mustneocs 
sarily lead men from one idea to others in eonnexio^liereTOth ^ 
andLthis account Plato regarded individual ideasas hypothetica. 
notions, for which a true foundation can only be given by a 
not requiring explanation and confirmed also 

position or idea. He wished, indeed? through the realisation of the 
Ler ideas to rise toa knowledge of the highest which reresents 
the principle of all things, -in short the idea of God, -God, t e 
measure of aU things (not man, as Protagoras hold),— God, the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of all,-the Supreme Idea, con- 
taining itself all others, and the unity which m itself comprises 

the true essence of all things. 

In conclusion, as Bitter succinctly and well obsetves, Plato 
attempted to account for the existence of the sensible world, by 
the ideas alone, without recourse to any other nature, alien and 
foreign to them ; and in this attempt to make the transition from 
the ideal to the sensible, there is much that is vague and indeter- 
minate. The source of this vagueness lies principally in the 
insnificiency ot the distinction which he makes between different 
ideas, as indicating either a substantial and absolute entity, or £ 
mere relation or property. To this must he addhd the vague and 
indeterminate sense of the Platonic idea of thp essence which is 
exhibited by thei^eas severally. In this respAct Aristotle does 
not seem to he to blame, when he asks how ideas or lifeless num- 
bers canpossibly have a desire, or,longing, nolwithstanilmg that 
we are constrained to admit^ihat, accc^rding to Piato, some ideas, 
at least that of the soul for instanee,r-must be supposed to he 
endued with life. Again, the distinction which is made between 

» esbe oSru Sij tSts ravwr. vpmTOv SitrrxnffarimTO lUim 

Tt Koi dpifi/ioTs. “ God thus truly formed these thipp as they first 
arose according to ideas and nunihers.'’— G?im. p. 63. b- 
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ideas m their unity and totality, and ideas in their opposition to 
each other, i| extremely vague ; although it is the basis on which 
the whole theory rests. If moreover, we admit that, according to 
man’s true and real nature, the world of ideas is his proper home, 
and that he these contemplates the true essence of things, as is 
implied in the doctrine of reminiscence, it becomes difficult to 
account for removal from so perfect a state of being, into the 
gresdht imperfect existence. Finally, Plato was forced to have 
recourse to the notion, that there is an impelling necessity in 
ihe secondary causes, the ground of which was the supposition, 
that there must be a s<^ethin ^opposite to good. In this there is 
undoubtedly contained a very ancient cast of thought, still the very 
indefinite nature of this necessity shows that, after all his attempts 
to reconcile the supra-sensible with the sensible, Plato still foun(/ 
m it something inexplicable. Thus much at least is certain, that oi 
the one band, the tendency of his views was to refer all r^al entity 
to the immutable ideas, and consequently to consider the sensible 
more as an unsubstantial shadow than a reality ; while, on the 
other, he seems never to have forgotten that the only point of view 
from which philosophical speculation is possible, lies on the sensi- 
ble, and so again the reality of the sensible appears to be a neces- 
sary supposition of his system. In these two tendencies, we may 
recognise the w^ell-balanced and measured character of his mind. 
To discover their time connection however, was grained neither to 
Plato nor his age ; nor can we wonder, then, that he should have 
had recourse to nrniiy vague and loose conceptions in order to ex- 
plain it, none of wdiich, h5wever, eventually satisfied his own mind. 

The dialectic Plato, however great its , defects may be 
estimated, ^iresents, nevertheless, a worthy image of the pure 
philosophical feeliil^. This Plato assumed tc be grounded in 
love and in a longing after the eternal jdeas, the contemplation 
of which the mortal soul sustains itself, and by perpetual renova- 
tion becomes participant in immortality. Stimulated by such a 
aesire, the philosophical mind or soul strives to attain, as far as 
possible, to a perfect remembmnce ef ideas which are the eternal 
essence of things, the memory of them being awakened by sensi- 
ble phenomena, nvhich are re^emSlances of the ideas and .real 



entity, and thereby se^e Z senkle, ^ bringing to 

being becomes attaanable. B subservient to the efforts 

mind this resemblance to real entity, j pursuits 

of the reasonable soul, it as Lch of 

of the true, since the sensuous r®?’" greatest impediment to 

irresemblance as of re^mb ‘ ^ constant ffeac of sensation 

philosophical investigation arises a continual series pi 

which allows It no stability. constantly changing 

production and JbS A® full perfection of the suhsistent 

their state and never exhibit t J ^ot the true 

They comprise at once ™ , represent, hut only the 

stanLd and them^-suffiment 

relative, -which constantly vane^ y g 

measure of the true and in the ideas of the 

Plato looked when he though e grounds of the sensL- 

other and ^^^B^contingent being is-only for the 

ble matter of mutability. resemblance to ideas is 

absolute, a mean merely y viewed in this light, ideas must 
ruanifested in sensible ^ th todard by 

appear as the en^ of 'jueasured. A multiplicity of ends 

whichthetrue themm IS rn^e mea^^ ^ 

having been admitted, ittolio ,vieas —therefore a stipreme 

idea. This result follow ^ ^v-nlained by another, and 

relation of ideas, for one idee . ^j‘.^j^^g,5(leas up to higher 

rhC telrSredre them by S legitimate synthesis into 
and higher, m order to reuu , ief^a, and then again, 

unity, until at last we amve t by analysis from ihe supreme 
loTO bytheWtlerWb. 
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rational investigation. It embraces whatever subsists without 
difference, or space, — ail truth and science, all substances 

and all reason, being neither reason nor essence, but being 
superior to, unites both within itself. It is the source of motion 
to all, for all has a desire towards it, and consequently it is the 
mistr^s of ai^ generation, in which nought is true beyond its 
resemblance of the good. However, from some impelling neces- 
sity, evil, the apposite of good, is in generation mixed up with it, 
Man, therefore, as living in this scene of production and decay, 
cannot attain to a complete knowledge of the unity of good ; for 
to him truth, and the science of truth, appear in opposition to 
each otlfer, and it is not permitted to mortal nature to contem- 
plate the eternal, in its absolute essence, but merely as shadowed 
forth in the temporal. God, then, is the good itself, of which 
this sensible world is only an image. But in the present world 
it ought to be man's endeavour to enlarge and cultivate his** science, 
in order that, by attaining to as pure a knowledge as possible of 
the multiplicity of ideas, he may be able to discern therein, how'- 
ever imperfec^y, the unity of truth and science which subsists in 
the good. 


JiaNEEAL INTROEUCTTON. 
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PT ATO’S VIEWS ON ETHICS AND POLITICS. 
PLATO b ViJiwn ssTTPTPrT-MATTEB OP 

GENERAL SKETCH OP THE SUBJECT MAli 

the REPUBLIC.^ 

. w Plato on Political Science will be 

Thb notions enteiton^ by^r^ eonnexion with bis ethical 

T^st understood by 

doctrines, from .^hich his moral system reposes, 

The twc 7 leading p P evil (KaKoQ idv. Ijcwv ovhlQ)^ 

S- ^ fr- 

and, secondly, a moral c&aracter, —which, 

dwAng moral char^ te^part ethical cl^ngesrln Ms moral 
indeed, are ^ ^5,, corresponding ethical ex- 

'^"‘^I’^etUovjoflmZtahU Being, on the one hand 
pressions 0 sensible things {ra yiyvo}x^va% 

“,H.I « i. toTd 

wl'^tnfest Dossible contrast the mutability and false appear- 
^ If th?s world with the true and imipiitable of the Deity, 
Som PirdncdvS to be not only ftie measure of all things 
and thenattem-of his own perfections, havnug the supreme goo 
for the obieet of ‘'all his operations, but likewise as fhe only re 
Hefof S, in comparL with which the best strivings and 
linns of m& are but tendencies and approximations. So 

“1“ J “h. «“• ‘‘’•p ■*»” r tt u- 

'■ime quality as the mmmam bonum, but yet are ever inferior to it 
Sophy and niorals, in fact, perfectly coincide « their object 
the love^of truth being tte lov^ of good, and the love of good 
the love of truth ;-and morality, viewed yier se, is the one motive 
cfthe love of tmth and go'od .predopiinating over, purilying, 
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and abfSorbing into itself every desire of human nature, — is, in 
fact, the purifying of the soul, the perfecting of virtue, the 
discipline of immortality, the resemblance and participation of 
the Beity.^ 

Of Platons moral doctrines, the most important are the follow- 
ing ; — that, independently of other ends, virtue is to he pursued 
as the true of the soul,f the proper perfection of man’s 
natuif', the power by which the soul My accomplishes its exist- 
ence, J: whereas vice is a disease of the mind (HepubL iv. 444. c,), 
arising from delusion or imperfect apprehension of our proper 
interests j— that the r^al freedom of a rational being consists in 
an ability to regulate his conduct by reason^ and that every one 
not guided by his reason, encourages insubordination in the men- 
tal faculties, and becomes the slave of caprice or passion; (ttoXX^^ 
[isv dovXetag rs ^ dvsXsvOspiag ysfiu 37 ^vxv ahrov* Republ. ix. 577. 
d;)— that virtuous conduct, apart from its benefits to society, is 
advantageous to the individual practising it, inasmuch as ft ensures 
that regularity of the imagination,— that tranquillity and internal 
harmony, which constitutes the mind’s proper happiness.jj He, 
throughout, -end vfith great powder, contends for the earnestness 
of a virtuous mind in the attainment of truth, and inculcates 
the propriety of nursuing the ordinary pleasures of life, § only 

* << As the rational soul can only involuntarily he subject to ignorance, if is only 
against Us will that it can be evil. Every volition, by its essenti A nature, pursues 
the good j no one is 'vpillingr to be subject to evil or to become bad, inasmuch as 
the end of. volition is not the immediate act, hut the object for the sake of which 
the act is undertaken ; aifd no man enters on any act or undertaking, except for 
the sake of ultimate good. JSibw a man, when engaging in any act apparently 
good, may err, and choc»e the evil instead of the good ; but in that case he labours 
under an involuntary error, and does not what he reallycdfesires, but what, in 
spite of his wishes, seems to him either as an immediate good or a mean to 
altimate good,»*— Eitter’^s History of Philos. (Morrison’s Tr.) h- ^S7. 

t Qorg. p. 806. e. i Republ. i. p. 353. 8 HepubL ix. p. 591. d 

f Democritus, Aristippus, and tlie Sophists had taught that good consists in 
n^eaewre}— and Plato, in his refutation of this vicious doctrine, does not deny that 
pleasure belongs to the good things of life, but only seeks to determine its relative 
value. Pleasures, too, are of two kinds,“~some simple and pure, dependant on the 
bodRy or intellectual organisation,— o^ers m3ced or impure, as being always com- 
bined with more or less of pain. Tlie*atter are only relatively pleasures, inasmuch 
as Ihey are incapabl-^ of affording pleasure except by the gratification of some 


f 
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so far as they are subservient to, or compatible with, man’s 
higher and nobler duties. In the fourth Book of the Laws, there 
is a pretty complete summary of the salient featuifea in Plato’s 
theory of morals, — a condensed view of which will befound in the 
article “ Plato” of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana : — the remarks 
with which it closes — on the coincidence of the precepts of mo- 
rality with the conclusions of prudence and enhehtened self- 
love, are both happily conceived and well expressed. r 
Plato conceived that there were two great causes of human cor- 
ruption, viz., had or ill-directed education, and the corrupt 
influence of the body on the soul. His ethical discussions, there- 
fore, have for their object, the IRniting of the desires, and the 
cure of the diseases produced by them in the soul; w%ile his 
political discussions^ have for their immediate object, the Iayin«' 
down of right principles of education, and enforcing them by the 
constitution of the laws and the power of the State. His two 
^at wdrks, in fact,— the Republic and the Laws, — may be con- 
sidered as theories and plans of civic education,' rather than 
schemes of legislation and detads of laws. The former, it is true 
mquires more particularly into the principle* on •which a rio-ht 
government my be formed, and the latter presents a systematic 
view of the nrmciples of legislation .-—but, comprising, as both 
works do, so much matter of a purely inteUectual and ethical 
yaracter, we^re compelled to conclude that their primary obiect 
IS, the improvement of human nature by social institutions ex- 
pressly formed for that pur^^^^^ 

that Plato, in his Eepubhc, had in viewjhe actual foundation of a 
State, but that he presents rather an example»pf the most perfect 
private-free from those impediments 

whole gyernment consists m the cmitation of a most excel- 
lent and virtuous life;” and again; “these excellent thint-s 
ire rather as wishes stated in a fable than actual facts, thoughtt 

wWd. do no, a«« 
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wouid^^be best of all if they could exist iu all States/^ He thought^ 
in fact, that^is Philosophy is the guide of private life, elevating it 
to the knowledge of the true and the good, so it was seated, like- 
wise, on the throne of government, and exhibited the eternal ideas 
of social good asid truth, — ^modifying society after their pattern > 
— and hence is it, that (as Aristotle observes in the second Book ot 
Ms PoliticSi^^. %) Plato overlooks impossibilities in his arrange- 
jfaents, and sacrifices all to the one great object of sketching ^he 
idea of good as a social 'princi'ple^ apart from the evil influences 
of society. 

We shall now proceed to describe at some length the subject- 
matter^of the Republic; and we shall jus^ remark, that if the 
work itself had been more studied, there would have been far 
less difference of opinion respecting the nature and object of this 
Dialogue. In fact, no exposition or theory can explain Plato, 
who is, above all others, a writer to be studied in his own \vorks ; 
and his chiM*acter as a writer and philosopher would have been 
far higher in general estimation at the present day, if there had 
been fewer to pronounce sentence on him without having read a 
single sylljlble of his %vritings. 

The Republic of Plato is a development of the analogy between 
the ideas of the perfect man and the perfect State^ — the two 
principles being elaborated throughout the Dialogue, in perfect 
harmony and mutual dependanee on each others^ He exhibits, 
indeed, the image of perfect and consummate virtue, such as 
ought to be seen^i^the whole life of man, whether in his private 
capacity simply, as a saitient and moral agent, or in his public 
position as the ^nember of a State. As man, moreover, has 
certain special social relations and social functions, he considers 
Mm also collectivdy, as part of a State, and is hence led to in- 
quire into the best or pattern form of a Statej — a proceeding quite 
in unison with the custom of the 'Ijrreeks, who treated Politics 
rather as a branch of Etfiics than a separate science. This Dia- 
logue, therefore, — one of that splendid group of which the 
Timseus, the Critias, and the La.ws are the other members, 
comprises two subjects coiTstantly connected and cohering, — the 
eontemplation t>f the ptrfectlj good man, composed of body and 
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soul on the one hand, and on the other the perfectly good‘®State, 
composed of many members in different classes, peri^j^rming their 
respective functions. Justice, then, — the principle, cause, and 
uniting bond of all the othei' virtues, — one, too, that is essentially 
of a political character— forms a very suitable dkcussion by way 
of introduction to this Dialogue. The refutation of incorrect or 
inadequate definitions of this virtue, occupies a laif# portion of 
the first Book and Socrates (the hero of this, as of most othes^ 
of the Platonic Dialogues), then proceeds, with the view of educing 
some abstract definition of justice, to explain Ms notion of a per-* 
feet State, as one in which ail raijlis of it® members accurately 
fulfil their respectiveTunctions, dwelling together in harmony,^ 
Commencing with the consideration of Virtue, (which consists 
in the harmonious cultivation of the different intellectual and 
moral faculties,) he opens the inquiry with a kind of analysis ot 
the huma,!! mind, which he divides into three parts, first, the 
rational or reasoning principUy {rh Xoyicrrtico^'),— stconclly, the 
spirit or will, (rb ^vfAtKbp or ^yjuoa^k),— and thirdly, the appetite 
or passion (to kTnBvpririKbv ^* — which last, however, indicates 
nothing beyond that vital impulse which leads from one sensation 
to another. Of these faculties the most excellent is Reason, 
whose proper province is to direct and controul the other facul- 
ties ; and of the operations of this faculty Plato forms several 
divisions (at t^e close of the sixth Book), according as the ideas 
are abstract, mixed, or material, — the v6rimc constituting the 
knowledge of pure ideas, the hdvoia that ofi?:ifixed ideas, TrlanQ 
that of actually existing materials and thdir affections, and dicmla 
the knowledge of jfhe images or shadows of foo(fies,t — these divi- 
sions including— first, (true science), and^ secondly, 

opinion true or false, (5oCa)4 much for Rea’Son (ro Xoyicymoi^. 

* 

« Ritter, ii. p. S63. t (Query— the science of f&rms?) Comp. RepubL vi. 501). e. 

c 

% Plato’s system of Ideas Utdn) consists, strictly speahing-, of what we now term 
generalization and abstraction, —the main part of the definition real j and he seema 
to have constructed his theory as a mean between the Heracliteau doctrine of a 
perpetual flux, modified into the notion of P:y)tagoras, ftmTom 
(which set up yl'fveaOat instead of etvai,) and the Eleatic doctrine that all is ojac, 
without multiplicity, change, augmentation, ^or dec^'f He w& convincisd of the 
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Furthennorej— from the exercise and combmation of these three 
faculties the^^ are generated four principal or cardinal virtues 
J. Prudence or Wisdom {^pov^<ng) 2. Courage or Fortitude 
(Mpsia). by which Plato means the maintenance of right opinion 
as to what is and is not to he iearedy (^Trspi tS)v dtiv&v^') 2 . e. as to 
good and evil T^mperan^ie or Self-controul (at^^potjvvri) ',1-^ 
mid 4, Jnstioe (Biicawdvvi]), which, with Plsto, does not simply 
mean the virtue of rendering to all their due, but stands for that 
harmonious and proportional development of the inner man, by 
means of which each faculty of Ms soul performs its own functions 
without interfering with the others 1| ka<Tavra .rdXKSrpia 

'itpdrruv sicc^/rrov iv avT<p Ttokvirpayfiovuv irpog aXXr/Xa). 

Just or virtuous actions, then, says he, consist in the performance 
of actions agreeable to the nature of the souI,§ whereas the 
contrary cdfuprise such as are discordant to a right nature, and 
productive of mental disturbance and agitation. In the realiza- 
tion of this Justice, in short, consists Virtue itseli^ which Plato 
defines to be certain health and beauty and good habit of the 
soul,^' exercising the nobler parts of our nature IS. the contem- 
plation of philosophy and more particularly the summum hoiium 
{rh dyadov)^ the •j'lf actical realization of which should be the 
chief aim of the State constituted in the soul. If 

reality both of the permanent being: or genus (oixria) and of ^e mutable oi 

the phenomena *—1116 science that contemplates these general terms is called 
n 6taX^KriKt] — Bialectics.* These ideas are recognized by the vonai^ and Hidvoia — 
not by the senses j and as they belong ^ ou<rm, they be^me the objects of true 
science or certain knowledge. Everything of kind is an e?ao?, 01 general term, 
or quiddity. He thought, more^er, that there was a supreme standard Idea— 
Ood—in which vrere comprised all other subordinate Ideas, and which contained 
nothing whatever capable of being apprehended by the senses. This is not exactly 
bttt nearly the view taken by Ritter, ii. 264— 270. 

* RepuM. iv. p. 441. a. t lb. iv.^420. b. c. t lb. iii. 389. d. and iv. 430. d « 

I Republ^r, 443. &. 4 lb. iv? 444. e. f Ib. ix. 591. e. 
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The man, then, wlxo studies to produce t'ns hai-mony4n the 
mental faculties, is truly consistent with himselt,— trujy entit ed .0 
ft-e appellation— poOTueis and a-oXmwc,— by which _ae means far 
more than is conveyed by the modem terms, musieiau and poh- 
tieian. So great, indeed, is the power and influence of virtue 
that, without it, there can be neither true happmess nor mental 
tranquilHty,— all else of the nature of pleasure bein^iiere shadow 
and?nanity(lmaypa^wiv, tic-)* Now, with respectto lleifsure, 
each mental faculty has its own peculiar species,— the highest as 
well as pui-est of all being exclusively enjoyed by the philosopher, 
through the exercise of wisdom ;t sj^d those, who cultivate wisdom 
and Xtue are to be-deemed happy, even in the midst of .“istor- 
tune, and when it has no probabflity of proper reward. It is to be 
indeed, on its own intrinsic merits, without any regard 
At tlie same time, liow- 
L ' men are praisedylevecij;, and, 
eventually exposed ai|4 |mnisled ; 

' .not, negleetedj: 


for expediency— any hope of reward, 
ever, it ia quite apparent that good 
honoured, while the unjust are ( - 

-nay, even by the Deity, good and just men are 
for God loves and rewards those who practise virtue and seek to 
Independently of this, too, Plato deMyes another 
from the immortality of the soul, — ^viz., that, if 
ud adequately compensated in this life, we shall 
and unswerving justice, when arraigned before 

notions respecting Man^s 


f resemble Him. 

^ motive to virtue 
we be not justly 
‘ meet with perfect 
j the judgraent^seat of God. 

* Having thus far explained Plato’s ^ _ 

character individually, and respecting the digni^ty and excellence 
Yij.tue-~and of Justice in particular* ^that union and consam- 
mation of all the other virtues,— -we now proc/W to shew, how he 
ftpplied these principles to the formation of his ideal and perfect 
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and *5? sort of esMbition {xapahiyfjLo) of^ a good and virtuous man. 
Some few i|iieidental remarks occur on the formation of society 
for mutual aid and support ; and he then proceeds to classify 
the members or parts of his ideal Republics. 

These he clagses under three heads or divisions, corresponding 
with the faculties of the soul, — ^viz., 1. the^owX«unicoj/, (counsellors) 
those who|3pploy reason in the contemplation of what best suits 
^the^tate, — 3. the iTvif^ovpiKbv ^ — those who aid the povXBvrai with a 
ready will, — 3. the xptiiiarwriKov, "who are bent on gain and selfish 
gratification.^ Reason alone is, according to Plato, entitled to 
and capacitated for fte supreme government (just as reason is 
the monarch of the properly energising mi»d), to the total exclu- 
sion of the commonaltj?^ (xpj?/t<xrtoTaf), who are totally unacquainted 
with wisdom or philosophy. The military class or executive, 
however, {to eTrtKovpiKov), who are to be the active guardians 
{fvXaKsg) of the State, he requires to be properly taught and dis- 
ciplined, so^that, while obeying the counsellors, they may protect 
the State from both internal and external danger. As these 
guardians, therefore, are necessarily to be chosen from the better 
class of th# citizens, they should be of a philosophic turn, of an 
active will, and of a stern determination (^tXdcrogSot Kal BvfxoeiMg 
Kai rax^ig Iff^opoi 7i)v 

As respects the training of the military class, that must be 
effected by a thorough discipline,— first, in Gyihiasttcs^ which 
includes every exercise and training of the body, whether patience 
under hardshipsf og; endurance of hunger and thirst— cold or heat j 
atitl likewise dancing, aii being practised not only to invigorate 
the body, but toJstrengthen the spirit and maintain the entire 

* In other words,—** There should be one part to correspond with the reason, to 
whom the sovereigntjl^is to be entrusted,— a second, answering: to spirit, is to 
assist the sovereig-n, — and lastly, a thii% part is made ptfalleX to the appetite, and 
intended to supply the bodily wan% of the conlhmnity. These are the three social 
classes— the ruler, the warrior, ajtd the craftsman. Each contributes a peculiar vir- 
tue to the general body : by its ruling class it becomes sagacious, bold by its warriors, 
and tetnperate by the obedience of the artizan to the orders of his ruler. From 
the due combination of these virtues in the community, results civil justice.” 
This explanation, so happily exprei^d by Kitter, is folly authorised by the pass- 
ages^ lib. 427. c. ; 4S2* 4 
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man-the passions, in partocular-in suDjeouuu 
secondly, in Music,* which Plato held to comprise 

art, the ordinary instruction in grammar, and also science itm , < 

of which contribute to elevate and enlarge the mind, piotect. i 
it atthe same time, from aU that militates agams4 virtae. Moie 

and avarice, which are unquestionable obstacles t«>.*he propei 
performance of their civic functions. Prom these 1 e. 

chief rulers and counsellors of the State (^ovXeurai) aie o 
chosen; to be chosen, too, for their general fitness and estima- 
tion :~and those only should be solaced ta charge, -^'ho are 
endowed with high tafent, and have all along maintained a life of 
virtue, superior to that of the other citizens. Purthermore, m the 
same way as human life can only attain to its highest happiness, 
under the guidance of reason conducting it to the highest good, 

1 so also, a State can only attain to consummate virtue and pros- 
Iperity, when its , rulers apply themselves to the investigation of 
“ eternal truth and the contemplation of the highest good. Hence 
it is, that Plato says (v. 473. c.), the rulers mus.t he philosophers, 
—not, indeed, necessarily occupied in subtle disputatibns ou gen- 
eral subjects of investigation, but rather engaged in contemplating 
the eternal ideas of things— truth itself; and they must not only 
admire the beauty of virtue, but earnestly seek the individual cal- 
tivation of it, ^nd teach it to others also + by the exhibition of its 

development in their own persons. 

VirfcLie, again, whether exercised by indivKlCJals or in com-* 

* These accomplishments, however, he wished to restrain Wthin due boimds, lent 

their simplicity should^hecome luxurious, and lest they should become incentives ta 
passion and vice. Poetry, in particular, he desires torestrain, dieadmg ith evil 
Lfluence on the moral habitsj-and he almost wishes the t‘xpulsioa 

looks ismn poetry, incleell, as a mere art of imitation, little better 
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niuiitties, is one and tlie sarxie,* comprising, however, four parts : 
— WMoin, the essential qualiiicatioB 0/ rulers j — secondly, 
Couimge, the property of the military class who defend the State; 
—thirdly, Temperance^ the distinctive quality of a well-ordered 
and obedient eommonaity ; and, fourthly, Justice, by virtue of 
which each particular class or individual energises in his own 
spl'i^re, wu’tAut encroaching on that of his neighbours. The pure 
•exercise of virtue, however, is exceedingly rare, either in States 
or individuals ; while, on the other hand, errors and defects are 
constantly observable and ever likely to interfere with correct 
action. Hence, applying tl^s remark to Politics, our pattern 
State (dpiffroicpdria) will insensibly become *vitiated ; sinking first 
into rtfiapxia, and thence into oXtyapxia, Sijfioicparta, and lastly 
downright rvpavvig, the worst possible mode of social union. 
No wonder, for if we compare them with the state of the human 
soul when reason is on her throne, and also when she is dethroned 
by the passions, we discover between them a close analogy. Prom 
the dominance of the will over reason we realise the idea of Am-- 
bition; and this^eems nearly allied to the rtpapx'ia of the Cretans 
and Spartans (wliich Plato greatly preferred to the democracy of 
Athens); — again, when rein is given to the appetite, still other 
and greater evils arise, and among others, Avarice, which bears 
a close analogy to oXiyapx'tct; — thirdly, when the ixassions are 
freely indulged, and in a base manner, wdthout regard to order or 
decency, we have before us dnpotcparia or mob-rule and lastly, 
when any one ^jf^sion or violent emotion exercises swav to the 

* The question, whather virtue is one or many (often raised without receiving 
any decisive solution), is connected with the more general one, whether the one 
(to €v) can be manifold or the manifold one. From the Dialectic, it must be clear, 
that on this point Plato came to the conclusion that virtue must both be regarded 
as one, and in another respect also as many. In a mutM point of view, however, 
this question of the unity of virtdfe must be tSken in quite another sense , for as 
*11 good is considered as a daevsneasure and proportion, no single virtue, by itself 
and apart from the rest, can be truly virtuous. Hence Plato often describes some 
single virtue as comprising in itself the sum of all virtues Thus, Justice is often 
used for virtue in general, because no action, which is not also just, can 
virtuous ;*«-and similarly with wisAdhi, temperance, and valour. In the Protagoras, 
too, Plato adds a fifth virtae—o<r<dTr?r, or piety, and in the Republic (iii. 402, b ) lie 
mentions liberality and magmniraits; 
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exdtisioii of all tht more generous feelings of our nature, tve havr 
an exact picture of rupawlc, wMch is tlie worst species of govern 
ment, and furthest of all removed from political perfection. 

To return to our pattern State : it must have the principle o 
permanence in healthy operation; and this is hfest eifected by 
harmony, or, as it were, unity of action in all the members, just 
as individual virtue results from the harmonious eiff'ftise of,the 
collective mental faculties. The various establishments m a State, - 
therefore, must so cohere and harmonise, as mutually to aid each 
other ; and the most anxious pains must be taken to protect the 
State from all influences likely to«deterioihte good morals and 
impair the authority of the government. To this end, then, cai'e 
must be observed, that no innovations (rb /«) vimripiKnv, Republ. 
iv. 434. c.) be introduced in the training of youth in Gymnastics 
and Music ; — for such innovations, says this ancient Conservative^ 
have an insidious and destructive tendency. The afiairs of do- 
mestic life, also, must he so regulated, that no base desires shall 
invade and disturb the State ; and to promote this object, as well 
as to show that the defenders of the State should consider not so 
much their own individual existence, or their own gratifications, 
as their inseparable connection and membership with the whole 
State, to the welfare of which the individual man is ever suhordi- 
jiate on this principle must be explained those strange views of 
the community^of wives and children, that have always excited the 
astonishment of those not fully acquainted with the moral ends of 
the Republic. Individuals are, according to this plilosopher, mem- 
bers of, and to be merged in, the State and .hence he suggests 
also, that even the women should undergo the same kind of training 
with the young men, as they have their respective aptitudes. 
Thus is a State to he maintained in permanent health, free from 
the incursions of cM discord. V^ifi whatever ability, how- 
f ever, a State maybe formed, it cannot be permanently prosperous 
• without the. constant and active exercise of virtue; — and ju-st in 
proportion as sin entails misery and virtue happiness, so, likewise, 
Tyranny pro luces disorder and wretphedness ; while Aristocnicy, 

'. e., Plato’s best form of government, ■will not fail to exalt tl.u 
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State %Bd its several members to the pinnacle of civil iiappiiiess 
and prosperity. 

We have thus briefly sketched the general and ethical system 
of Plato’s Philosophyj as well as given a general survey of the 
subject-matter o£ the Republic 5 and it is ]>resunied that the stu- 
dent will now be enabled to take up the writings of Plato witl 
improved f[icH.itieS;i and a far greater probability of getting tho 
i-oughiy acquainted with the notions of that great philosopher. * 
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argument. 

VuE^rsi Book opens with a pleasant and highly dramatic dialogue, in the 
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deed, eeemed beautiful; yet that wbicli tlio Tiiracians coiumcted 
appeared not less elegant. After we had paid o® devotions, 
and seen the solemnity, we were going back to tiie city, w lien 
Polemarchus, son of Cephalus, observing us from a distance, 
hurrying home, bid his boy run and tell us t* wait for him ; 
and the boy, taking hold of my robe behind, said l ol^ 
marclius desires you to wait. I turned then aiuk^kijd, where 
he was. He is coming after you, answered lie : ^ but ]|ray wait 
for him. Yes, we will wait, said Glaiicoii ; and just at ter wards 
came Polemarchus and Adimantus, the brother of Cnancori, 
and Niceratus, son of Nicias^, and some others, as fiom the 
procession. Then^aid Polemaithus, Socrates, you seem to 
me to be hurrying to the city, as on your return. Aye, you do 
not make a bad guess, said I. See you, then, .sa,id he, how 
many we are? Yes, of course. YYdl, then, said he, you 
must either prove yourselves stronger^ than these, or else 
remain here. One expedient, said I, is still leit ; namely, 
to persuade you that you should let us go. How can you 
possibly persuade such as will not hear? By no nieaiis, said 
Glaucon. Make up your mind then, tliat^wo will not hear. 
But know you not, said Adimantus, that in the ensiling tlioro 
iff to he a torch-race on horseback to the goddess ?t On 
horseback, said I ; surely, this is a novelty. Are they to have 
torches, and to hand them to one another, contending together 
on horseha^x; — or how do you mean? Just so, replied 
Polemarchus. And besides, they will perform a nocturnal 
solemnity well worth seeing;— for wc sliall^riso after supper 
and see it [the night festival, amishalHoe tiioro with many 

* Niciaswas o^e of the leading Athenian generate in the Peloponnesian 
war. 

t In the Panathen^an, Hephsestian, and Promethean festivals, It wai 
customary for young men to run with torches or lamps lighted from the 
sacrificial altar ; an^ in this contest that person only was victorious, 
whose lamp remained unextinguished iu'^thc race. We are here forcibly 
reminded of the figure used by Plato in t^.e Laws, vi. p. 770 b, and also 
of Lucretius, ii. verse 78 

Inque brevi spatio mutantur ssecla animantum. 

Et quasi cursores vM lampada tradunt. 

$ By this nocturnal solemnity are meant the lesser Panaiitenaui, which, 
as the name implies, were sacred to 4l^hena^ As in fhe greater Panathe- 
3®0eaAhey' carried' about the veil of Athena, m which were* represented 
ftlie giauts vaijf|utehed^by the Olympitm gods, so In the lesser Piatfll#* 
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of our young [friends,] and have a chat. Do you also stay 
and do tlie’^same. It is right, I think, said Glaiicon, that we 
should stay. Well, — you please, said I, we will so. 

Chap. IL — We went home therefore to Pcleniarchus’s 
Pioiise,] and there we found, both Lysias and Euthydemus, 
brothers of Polemarchus, — likewise Thrasymachus the Chaice- 
donian, Cl^nafniantides the Pseoneian, and Oiitophon the son 
^f JJristonymus. Cephalus, the father of Polemarchus, was 
likewise in the house; and he seemed to me to have be- 
come a good deal aged, for I had not seen him for a long 
time. He was sitting crowned on a cushioned seat ; for he 
had been offering sacrifice *in the innm; court. So we sat 
down by him ; for some seats stood there in a circle. Im- 
mediately, therefore, on seeing me, Cephalus saluted me, and 
said: Socrates, you do not often come down to us to the 
Piraeus, though you ought ; for, could I still easily go up 
to the city, there would have been no need for you to come 
hither, but we should have gone up to you. As it is, how- 
ever, you should come hither more frequently ; for be assured 
that with me, the more bodily pleasures decay, the more also do 
the desires J^id pleasures of conversation increase. Do not then 
fail us, but accompany these youths, and resort hither, as to 
friends, and very dear friends too. As for me, Cephalus, said 
I, I am delighted to converse with persons well advanced in 
years; for it appears to me a duty to learn from ^^em, as from 
persons who have gone before us, on a road which we too must 
necessarily travel, what kind of road it is, — ^whether rough 
and difficult, or level an^asy. Moreover, I would gladly learn 
from you (as you^re now at that time of life which the poets 
call the thresliolcf of old age), what your opinion of it is, 
whether it be a burdensome part of life, or how you describe it. 

Chap. III. — By Zeus i* s^jd he, I will tell you, Socrates, 
what I, for my part, think of it ; % several of us, who are 
of the same age, frequently meet together in the same place* 

naia another veil was exhibited, in winch the Athenians, who were the 
pupils of Athena, were represented victorious in the battle against the 
inhabitants of the Atlantic island. 

* The translator wishes it to k? understood, that in compliance with « 
now pretty general custom, he has preserved the Greek mythological names ; 
Zeus for Jupiter, Athena fv Minerva, Poseidon for Neptune, Artemis 
ior"Biana, and''''S0"on* 
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observing the old proverb.* Most of us, tliereforo, %rbSn wo 
Ive together, complam of missing the pleasures, of youth, 
caUing" to remembrance the pleasures of love, those of dnnk- 
Lgand feasting, and such like: and they are might.Iy in 
du%eon, a.s being bereaved of some great tiungs, -having 
once lived happily, but now scarce Imng at all. Some of 
them, too, bemoan the contempt which old ago ^jneets with 
Lm intimate friends: and, on this account, they 
about old age, as being the cause of so many of their i I s 
To me, however, Socrates, these men seem not to blame the 
[real] cause; for, if this were the cause, I myself likowue 
should have suffered these very 4me things through old ago, 
—and all others, likewise, who have come to these years. 
Now I have met with several not thus afleeted; and ptuti- 
cuhirly I was once in company with Sophodcs the poct^^ wheu 
he was asked by some one : How, said he, do you feel, Sopho- 
cles, as to the pleasures of love; are you still able to enjoy 
them? Softly, friend, replied lie; — most gladly, indeed, 
have I escaped from these pleasures, as from some furious 
and savage master.t To me, then, ho, at that time, seemed 
to speak well, and now not less so : lor, on the whole, as 
respects such things there is in old age great peace and free- 
dom • because, when the appetites cease to be vehement and 
have let go their hold, what Sophocles said, most certainly 
happens ; w-T are delivered from very many, and those too 
furious masters. With relation to these things, however, and 
what concerns our intimates, tlicre is one and the same 
cause ; which is, not old age, Socral^, bu* the dispo-sition or 
rilifferciit] men : for, if they be discreet a»d_ luoderate, even 
old ao-e is but snoderatoly burdensome : but if not, Socrates, 
—to sucli an one, both old age and youth are grievous. 

Chap. IV. — ^Delighted to hpar him sajf these things, and 
wishing him to discourse furtherj^I urged him, and «iid ; 
I fancy, Cephalus, the generality wjll not agree with you in 

* This alludes to the well-known Greek adage— r/pyrn. 
Nearly the whole of this and ths following chapter is quoted by Cmcro, 

de Senect. ch, 3. . , ^ it a 

*f* This passage was evidently in the view of Cicero,^ when he wrote as 
follows: — ^Quiiin ex eo quidain j.m ^liVcto-^tate (puereret, uteretiinw 
rebus venereis Dii meliora, iiuiuit, s. lubetiter istiiic tunquam H 
iomino agresti ae furiosw Cutu Maj. ch* 
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these' opinions ; but will imagine that you bear old age easily, 
not owing •to your natural bias, but from possessing much 
wealth ; for the rich, say they, have many consolations/^ 
True, replied he ; they do not agree with me ,* and there is 
something in •what they say, yet not so much as they 
imagine. The saying of Themistocles, however, is just; 
who^ whemtlie Seriphiant reviled him, and said, that he was 
Jionoured, not on his owm account, but on account of his coun- 
try, replied, that neither would himself have been renowned, 
had he been a Seriphian, nor would he, the [Seriphian,] had 
he been an Atheniai;. To those likewise, who are not rich 
and hear old age with impatience, the ♦same saying fairly 
applies ; — that neither would the worthy man bear old 
age with poverty quite easily, nor would he wIjo is unworthy, 
though enriched, ever be agreeable to himself. But, Qell 
me, 3 Cephalus, said I ; was the greater part of what you 
possess, left you, or did you acquire it j^yourseif?] Some- 
what, Socrates, replied he, I have acquired : as to money- 
getting I am in a medium between my grandfather and my 
father : for my g?;iiindfather of the same name with myself, who 
was left ahliost as much property as I possess at present, 
increased it manifold; while niy father Lysanias made it 
yet less than it is now : I, on the other hand, am content, 
if I can leave my sons here not less, but some little more than 
I received. I asked you, said I, f(»r this reaslwi, — because 
you seem to me to have no excessive love for riches ; and 
this is generalljt the case with those who have not acquired ; 
them ; ivhile those *whoJ[>ave acquired them [[tbemseives,] aro 
doubly fond of t]|ein : J for, as poets love their own poems, 
and as parents love their own children, — in the same man- 
ner, too, those who have enriclied themselves, value their 
wealth, as their own productiau, as well a^for its utility, — 
on which ground it is rallied by ofiiers. True, replied he. ’ 

Chap. Y. — Aye, entirely so, said I. But farther, tell me 
this ; — what do you conceive to be the greatest good realized 
through the possession of extensive property? That, pro- 

m 

* This seems to allude to the^Very common Greek adage — rote TrAotf’. 
ffituc TToW* Iffn rca^afivOta, 

t From Seriphns, one of*^he Cyclades, 

X Aristotle expresses nearly the same sentiments in the Hicom. Eth. 
hr. 1, and «. 4. i*' ' 
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bably, said he, of wliich. I shall not persuade the generality, were 
I even to mention it. For, be assured, Socrates, continued he, 
that, after a man begins to think he is soon to die, he becomes 
inspired with a fear and concern about things, that had not 
entered his head before : for those stories concferiiing a future 
state, which tell us, that the man who has been niijiist here 
must be punished hereafter, have a tendency, *wiuch as^ he 
formerly ridiculed them, to trouble his soul at such a tiim^ 
with apprehensions, that they may be true ; and the man, 
either through the infirmity of old age, or being now, as it 
were, in closer proximity to them, vie^vs them more atten- 
tively, and conseqi3#jntly becomes full of suspicion and dread, 
and reflects and considers whether he has in any thing done 
any one a wrong. That man, then, who discovers in his 
own life much of iniquity, and, like children, constantly 
starting in bis sleep, is full of terrors, and lives on with scarce 
a nope of the future. But with the man who is not conscious 
ftf any such iniquity, * 

Hope, the solace of old age, 

Is ever present, « ^ 

As Pindar says : for this, Socrates, he has beautifully ex^ 
pressed, that whoever lives a life of justice and holiness, 

With him to cheer his heart, the nurse of age, 

Sweet hope abides, companion blest, that sways 
WitfT power supreme the changeful mind of man, * 

In this he speaks well, and with great elegance. In con- 
formity with this thought, therefore,J[ deefn the possession of 
riches to be chiefly valuable, not to every man indeed, but to 
the man of worth : for as respects liberafing m from the 
temptation of cheating or deceiving against our will, — or 
again from departing thither ^in fear, becJluse we owe either 
sacrifices to Go(P, or mqpey to man, — for this, indeed, tiie 
possession of money has great aflvantages. It has many 
other also ; — but for my part, Socrates, that seems not the 
least, among all others, which proves its high advantage 
to a man of understanding* 

You speak admirably, Cepbalus, replied I : — ^l>ut this very 
thing, Justice ^ — shall we call it Truth, simply, and the re- 

^ This passagB will be found in Boeckh's Fragm. Find. 243, voL 
p. 2, p. 682. 
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storln^g what one has received from another, — or shall we say, 
that it is 'J)ossible to do the very same things at one time 
justly and at another unjustly? My meaning is somewhat 
as follows : Everjr one would probably be of opinion, that if 
a man received, arms from a friend in sound mind, and that 
person should demand them back when mad, it would not 
be proper restore such articles, nor would the restorer he 
nor again, [would hej who, to a man so situated, 
should willingly tell the whole' truth. Eight, replied he. 
This, then, is not the definition of justice, [^namely,] to speak 
the truth, and restore what one has received. Of course it is, 
Socrates, replied Polenmrch^s taking np^the subject, if at 
least we are to believe Simonides. However that be, said 
Cephalus, I leave this conversation to you; for I must now 
go to attend to the sacred rites.t Well then, is not Polemar- 
chus, said I, the heir of your [[argument ?[j Certainly, re- 
plied he, smiling, and went off to the sacred rites. 

Chap. Yl. — Tell me, then, said I, yon who are heir in the 
conversation, what is it, that yon affirm Simonides to have cor* 
rectly alleged about justice? That to restore to each iiis due, 
is just, replied he: in saying this, be seems, to me at least, to 
speak correctly. Aye, indeed, said I, "we cannot easily discredit 
Simonides; for lie is a wise and divine man but as to bis 
meaning in this passage, you, Polemarchus, are probably 
acquainted with it, but I am not ; for it is he does 
not mean wffiat -we were saying just now, — that, when one 
has deposited any thing with us, we should return it to him, 
even if he demand^it ir^bis insanity: and yet tbe thing depo- 
sited is in some^sense^ due, is it not? It is. At least, 
fhen, [[you "will grant] it must on no accoimt whatever be 
restored, when a man asks for it in his insanity ? True, 
replied lie. Simohides then, jt would seem, has some other 
meaning than this, in saying that jjo deliver up what is due, 
is just? Yes, — one quite different, replied he: for he is of 
opinion, that friends ouglft to do their friends good— not ill I 
understand, said I ; — that man does not give back what is 
due, who restores money deposited with him, if the repayment 
and receipt he really hurtfifi, and the receiver and restorer be 

* Comp. Cicero de Off. 25 .^ ’ 

Cicero very elegantly refers to this passage Kpfslles to Atficust 
Iv. IG. - . ^ 
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friends:— is not this what you allege Simonides to* say? 
Surely. What then ?— are we to give our enemiee, also, wliat 
may chance to be their due? By all means, said he, ivhat is 
really due to them; and from an enemy to an enemy, there 
is due, I imagine, what is fitting too, — namely»some evil. 

Chap. VII.— Simouides, then, it would seem, replied I, 
defined the nature of justice somewhat enigmaticijlj^, and after 
the manner of the poets; for it seems he^ had a nrfcion, 
that justice consists in giving every one what was expe- 
dient for himi; and this ho called his duo* i.>ufc Tthat is 
your opinion ? said he. By Zeus, replied I, if any one then 
should ask him thu^ — Simonide^ what fs the art, which, dis- 
pensing to certain persons something fitting and due, is called 
medicine, what, think you, would he answer us? That art, 
surely, replied he, which dispenses drugs to the body, and 
also meats and drinks. And what is the art, which, dispensing 
to certain things something fitting and due, is called cookery ? 
The art which gires seasonings to victuals. Grai:j/.ed. What 
then, is that art, which may be called justice, as dispensing 
to certain persons something fitting and due? If we ought 
to be at all directed, Socrates, by wliat lias' been# said above, 
pt is] the art which dispenses good offices to friends, and 
injnries to enemies. To do good, then, to friemis, and ill to 
enemies, he calls justice? It seems so. Who then can best 
serve his fri^mds, when they are sick, and most ill to his 
enemies, as"" either in sickness or health ? A physician. 
And who to those at sea, as respects danger on the sea ? 
A pilot. But what as to the just man? ^Tfi what business, 
and with respect to what action, Yan most serve his 
friends and har;|?i his foes? In fighting innalliance with the 
one, and against the other, — so far as I think. Just so ; l>nt 
at any rate, to those who are not sick,'^Polemarcims, tlie 
physician is iiseleas ? Aye. And the pilot, to those who do 
not sail? He is. And is the jusfman, in like nmniicr, use- 
less to those not engaged in war?' This, at any pite, is not 
at all my opinion. Is justice, then, useful also in time of 
peace? Yes, useful, too. ^And so is agriculture, Is it not? 
Yes. Towards the getting in eff# crops? Yes, And is not 
shoornaking useful too? Yes. Towards possession of 
shoes, methinks you will say? ^Certfdnly. But what then? 
For the use or possession of what is it, that would you my 
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justice TV ere useful in time of peace ? For coiitractSj Socrates ! 
By these contracts do you mean copartnerships^ or what 
else ? Copartnerships, certainly. Well then ; is the just man 
or the dice-player, a good and useful copartner for play*- 
Ingat dice ? /Ihe dice-player. But, in the laying of tiles 
or stones, is the just man a more useful and a better part- 
ner than builder ? By no means. In what copartnership 
theft, is the just man a better copartner than the harper, ns 
Hhe harper is better than the just man for touching the strings 
of a harp ? In one about money, as I imagine." j\ndyet 
perhaps, with regard to the use of money, Polemarclms, 
when it is necessary joint?J^ to buy or ^sell a horse, then, I 
should think, the jockey is the better copartner, is lie 
not? He Tvould appear so. And with respect to a ship, 
the shipwright or pilot? It seems so. When is it, tlien, 
with respect to the joint application of money, that the just 
man is more useful than others? When it is to be deposited 
and be safe* Socrates I Do you not mean when there is no need 
to use it, but to leave it in def>osit? Certainly. When money 
then, is useless, justice is still useful with regard to it? it 
seems likely. When, therefore, one wants to put by a pru- 
ning-liook, justice is useful, both for a community and lor a 
particular person : but when one wants to nsc it, then the art 
of vine-dressing [is useful] It seems so, ■ You w'ill say, 
likewise, that when a sliichl or a lyre is to be kept and not 
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tliief. It seems so. If, tlierefore, tlie just man be cleyer in 
guarding money', lie is cleyer likewise in stealing. Bo it 
would seem, said be, from tliis reasoning. Tlie jbist man, 
then, has been shewn to be a sort of thiei ; and it is likely 
you haye learned this from Homer ; for he nG?t only acluiires 
Autolycus, the maternal grandfather of Ulysses, but says, 
that he was distinguished beyond all men for thidVhlmcss and 
swearing.*’^ Justice, then, seems in your opinion as well as in , 
that of Homer and Simonides, to be a sort of tiiieving carried 
on for the benefit of our friends on the one hand, and for the 
injury of our eueraies on the other : — did not you say so ? Ko, 
by Zeus, I did not ,vnor, indeed, do I any longer know what I 
was saying : — ^yet it is still my opinion, that justice benefits 
friends, but injures foes. But [tell mo,] whether you pro- 
nounce such to be friends, as seem to be honest; or such 
merely as are so, though not seeming so ; — and in the same 
way as to enemies? It is reasonable, said he, to love 

those whom one deems honest, and to hate those ftme deems] 
wicked. But do not men fall into error on this point, so 
that many appear to them honest who are not so, and 

many the contrary ? Yes, they do. To such as ‘2hese, then, 
the good are enemies, and the bad friends? Certainly. 
But still is it, in that case, just for them to benefit the 
wicked, and hurt the good ? So it seems. The good, more- 
oyer, are ju^, and incapable of doing any ill. True. Ac- 
cording to your argument, then, is it just to do those harm, who 
do no harm [themselves ?] By no means [think tiuit,] Socrates, 
replied he; for that opinion seems Jo be yieious. With 

respect to the unjust, then, said I, is it* right to injure 

these, hut to do* good to the just? This opinion seems fairer 
than the other. To many, then, it will occur Qo think,]] Poie- 
marchus, — that is, to as many as have fornicd wrong opinions 
of men, — that the^ may jpstly hurt , their friends (for they are 
wicked to them), and, on the other hand, benefit their 
enemies, inasmuch as they are good and thus we shall state 
the very reverse of what we alleged Simonides to say. That in 
precisely the Cv^se, said he t^-^but^let us change our definition; 

* MrjrpoQ irjg warkp^ iffOXbu, og av9p(b7r{wg htmatro 
K-XerTToavvy 3'*, opKtp re.— Qdyss. rix* 395, 

His mother^s noble sire, wlio all mankind 
In furtive artavand fraudful oaths excelled.— 
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for we seem not to liave rightly defined a friend and a foe. 
How were* they defined, Poiemarchus ? That he who seems 
honest, is a friend. How then are we now to alter oiir defini- 
tion, said I ? That the person, replied he, who seems, and 
also is honestf is a friend ; but that he who is apparently 
honest, but not really so, seems to be, yet is not j^reallyj a 
friend : tk& definition, too, respecting an enemy, exactly 
^corresponds. The good man, according to this reasonings 
will, it seems, be a friend ; and the wucked man a foe ? Yes. 
Do you bid us then make an addition to our former definition 
of justice, by saying that it is just to serve a friend and 
harm a foe : — and are we now to say, in addition to this, that 
it is just to serve a friend who is good, but to hurt an enemy 
who is bad? This last, said he, seems to me perfectly 
well expressed. 

Chap. IX. — Is it the just man’s part, then, said I, to hurt 
anyone mortal whatever ? By all means, said he j the wicked 
at least, ami his enemies, he ought certainly to injure. And 
horses, when hurt, do they become better or worse ? Worse. 
Do they so, as regards the virtue of dogs or horses ? That of 
horses. ASd, do not dogs, when hurt, become ’worse as regards 
the virtue of dogs, but not of horses ? Necessarily so. As to 
men, then, friend, may we not likewise say, that wdien hurt, 
they become ’worse with reference to man’s virtue ? Certainly. 
But is not justice a human virtue ? This too we ipust [allow.] 
It follows, then, friend, that those men who are hurt become 
more unjust? jt seems so. Can musicians, then, by music, 
make men unmusical Impossible. — Or horsemen, by horse- 
manship, make i»en tniskilled in horsemanship? They cannot. 
Is it possible, eitlier, that by justice the just f can make men] 
unjust ; or in general that by virtue, the good can make men 
wicked? It is mipossible. ^CYes,] for it is not, methinks, 
the effect of heat to mak^ cold, bjit Qlie '^effect] of its con- 
trary? Yes. Nor of drought to make moist, but that of its 
contrary ? Certainly, Neither is it the part of a good man 
to hurt, but tliat of bis contrary ? It appears so- But, ai 
any rate, the just is good ?^ Certainly. Neither, then, is it 
the part of a just man, Poiemarchus, to hurt either friend or 
any other, bu^ Qhat^^of bis contrary, the unjust man. In 
all respects, Socrates, said lie, you seem to reason truly. If, 
then, any one affirms it just 'to' give-, e^ery one hi®' due, aud’ 
: consequently thinks this within himself, that injury is due 
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from a just man to enemies, but service to fnen<Is, — Iie^ wm 
not wise wlio said so, for he upoke uot the truth for in n:> 
case has tho justice been proved of injuring any one nt 
all I agree, said he. You and I then will jointly dispute the 
point, said I, if any one allege, that Simonides, or Bias, or, 
Pittacus, or any other of those wise and happy men said so. 
I am ready, for my part, said he, to take part<^ip. this dis- 
cussion. But know you, said I, whose saying I conceive it^ 
to be, — that it is just to serve friends, and hurt enemies ? 
Whose, said he ? I conceive it to be Pcriander^s, or Per- 
diccass, or Xerxes's, or Ismeniuss, tlie^Theban, or of some 
other rich man, wjio thought himself mightily important. 
You say most truly, said he. Be it so, said I : — but as this 
has not been shewn to be justice nor the just, what else may 
one say it is ? 

Chap. X. — Now Thrasymachus had frequently during our 
discourse been on the point of breaking in upon the discussion 
with some objection,* but was hindered by the sitters-by, who 
wanted to hear out the conversation. When, however, we came 
to a pause, and after my making these last remarks, he could 
no longer keep quiet ; hut, taking his spring like %vild beast, 
attacked us, as if he would tear us in pieces. Both mjsoif 
and Polemarchus were frightened and terror-struck. But 
he, raising his voice in the midst, cried out: — ^%That is this, 
Socrates, which has so long possessed you ; and why <lo you 
thus play tlie fool together, conceding mutually to one an- 
other ? But if in particular you really want to know tl:e 
nature of justice, do not only ask question^, and value your- 
self in refuting the answers you may get, well knowing that 
it is easier to ask than to answer; but nnswer yourself, and 
state your own view of the nature of justice. j\nd ttake 
care] that you do not tell me ^that it is vTImt h fit, or what 
is due, or what iS profitg-ble, or what is gainful, or wluit 
expedient; but, whatever you mean, express it plainly jiTui 
accurately ; for I will not allow you to utter Bmh trifles as 
these. I was astounded on hearing this ; and when I lookedl 
at him, I was frightened > and, methinks, had I not per- 
ceived him before he perceived I should have become 
speechless.t But just when he began to grow fierce under 

* For this sense of &vTtKaiit&vmBat, comp, book vL p* 4§7 
p. 504 ; also Gorgias, 5^6 a. 

t This aliiades to tbe popular fieKef that Ma were rendered «peeeliki$« 
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our discussion, I observed bim first, so that I was now able 
to answer liim, and said, somewhat in a flutter: — Be not 
hard on us, Tlirasymachus ; if I and he [^Polemarclius] 
err in the working out of our arguments, be vrell assured we 
err unwittingly : for, think not, that if we were searching for 
gold, w'e would ever wittingly yield to one another in the 
search, thu# frustrating ail chance of discovering it, and yet 
searching for justice, — a matter far more valuable than gold, 
foolishly make concessions to each other, and not labour with 
the utmost ardour for its discovery: — think yon so, friend? 
Nay, metliiiiks, w'e could not. That we should be sympathized 
with by your clever ^ person! is far more be expected then, 
than that w^e should be treated with contempt. 

Chap, XL — On hearing this he [[Thrasymachus] gave a dis- 
dainful sort of laugh, and said: — By Heracles, this is Socrates's 
wonted irony ; and this I both knew, and foretold to these 
here, — that you never incline to answer, but use ^^oiir irony, 
and do any thing rather than answer, if any one asks you 
any thing. Aye ; you are a wise man, Thrasj^machus, said I ; 
for yon knew well, that if you asked any one, how many 
make twelv?^; an3, if asking, you should tell him, you must not 
tell me, man, that twelve are twice six, — or three times four, — 
or four times three ; because I will not admit it, if you are such 
a trifler ; it was plain to you, methinks, that no man would 
answer one so inquiring. But if he should say to you, What 
mean you, Thrasymachus, may I not answer in any of these 
w'ays you have told me, — not even though the real answer 
happen to he one 8f them ; but am I rather to say something 
else than the truth ? <5r, how is it you mean ? What would 

you say to him ii? reply to these things ? If tliey were alike, 
I should give an answer ; for the one, forsooth, is like the 
other. Tiiat is no*i-eaI objection, said It ; but even if it be not 
like, but only appears so to him wii^ has been asked, do you 
think he would the less r?adily express his opinion, whether 
we should forbid him of not ? And, will you do so now ? 
said he. Will you state, in reply, some of those things which 
I forbade you to say ? I should n^>t wonder if I did, said I, 
by the fixed look of a wolf ; but?»this, they thought, was not the case, u 
they saw the wolf first. 

* vf iifiSiV Tiav alluding of course to the Sophists, wha 

deemed themselves emphatically ShvvL Comp. Frota^or, p. 341 a. 

t Thrasymaclms here alleges with a sneer, that example adduced 
Socrates had no connecllon with the snhjiet treated in' the last chapter. ' 
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if it appeared so to mo on inquiry. W hat, then, said he, if 
I should shew you another answer, besides all these about 
iustice and better, too, than these, — what will you deserve to 
suffer « What else, said I, but what the ignorant ought to 
suffer ?— and it is proper, perhaps, to learn from a wise man, 

I consequently deserve to suffer this. Ion are merry now, 
(aid he^; but besides learning, you must pa/flooney too. 

when I have it, said L We have got some, said 
Glaucon ; hut, as for the money, Thrasyniaohus, say on, for 
all of ns will club for Socrates. By all means, I think, said 
he in order that Socrates may go on in, his usual manner 
not answer himself- but when a^iotlier answers, take up the 
dLurse and confute. How, then, in the first place, my 
good fellow, said I, can a man answer, when be neither knows, 
for protends to know; and when, supposing him to have 
any opinion at all about these matters, he is ^ 

what he thinks by no ordinary person? But it is more 
reasonable, then, that you speak, as you say yoK know, and 
can tell us. Do not refuse, then, but oblige me by answering, 
and do not begrudge instructing Glaucon Ijore, and the rest 

Chap. XIL — On my saying this, both Glaucon and the 
rest of the company entreated him not to deciine it i—and 
Thrasymachus in particular, was evidently most anxious to 
speak; in or^ler to gain applause, reckoning he had a «Hghty 
clever answer to make, and pretending to be earnest that I 
should be the answerer; but at last he amcd. Now, this, 
forsooth, said he, is the wisdom of Socrates, th.it ho himself is 
unwiUing to teach, but goes about Icamingjfrom other.s, and 
gives no thanks for it. That I learn from others, Ihrasy- 
machus, is quite true, said I ; but m saying, that I do not 
thank persons for it, you are wprong. I pay as imich as I am 
able, and I can only give,^bem praise, for money I have none ; 
but how readily I do this, when any one appears to mo to 
speak well, you shall perfectly kno'w directly, whenever you 
ninVft your auswcr ; for methinks you will speak well. Hear, 
then, said he, for I say tha«t the just is nothing else but what 
is expedient for the strongest.* But why do not you com- 

* The Sophists were used to recomipead ttat the Uws of a state 

be m>ade by the most powerful and influentsal, and that iu makmg them it 
was 9Luite right that thef should comult thoir owa ailvaiitagei tlicre bem§ 
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iiieBd[^~Ali ! you do not like that. Let me learn first, said I 
what it is 'you are talking about ; for as yet I know not. 
Tha.t which is expedient for the strongest yon say, is the 
just. And what, at all, is it that you are talking of now, 
Thrasj^achns ^ for you certainly do not mean any thing 
like this. If Polydamas, the wrestler,"^ be stronger than w^e, 
and if bee4 better for his body, this food is likewise both 
iust^and hencdcial to us, who are weaker than himself. 
*You are a saucy fellow, Socrates, and lay hold of my argu- 
ment just on that side where you may damage it most. By 
no means, my good fellow, said I ; but say more plainly what 
is your meaning. Know y8u not, then,»said he, that with 
reference to States, some are tyrannical, others democraticai, 
and others aristocratical ? Of course. And is not the govern- 
ing part of each State the more powerful ? Certainly : and 

every government makes laws precisely to suit itself, 

democracy, democratic laws ; a tyranny, tyrannic ; and the 
rest in like ^manner : — and when they have made them, they 
declare that to be just for the governed, which is advan- 
tageous for themselves, and any one who transgresses it, they 
punish as o?ie acting contrary both to law and justice. This, 
then, most excellent Socrates, is what I say, that in all States 
the same thing constitutes justice, viz., what is expedient for 
the established government. This, then, is the fact with 
him who reasons rightly, that in all cases wliatevj^r that same 
is just which is expedient for the more powerful Now, 
said I, I understand wimt you mean. But as to its truth or 
otherwise, I wuQ i^y to find out. As for the expedient, then, 
even you yourself, Thrasymachus, have affirmed it to be the 
just; and yet, tnough you forbade me to give the answer, 
still you are adding the exfxessionof the more jmverfuL Quite 
a trifling addition, perhaps, sai^ he. It is not clear yet, whether 
it is small or great ; hut it is clear .tjiat we must inquire whe- 
ther you speak the truth^ since I, too, acknowledge that the 
just is something that is expedient ; but you say, in addi- 
tion, that it is that also which belongs to the most powerful, 
no fixed stand li-d for Tirtue and^ jixstios, but only that of expediency. 
Comp. Gorgias, p. 483, b, c, d 5 *and Protagor. p. 337. 

* A celebrated wrestler of Scotussa in Thessaly, who w^on the prize in 
the Pancratium, at the DiyiSipic g^mes, B.C, 408. He was of immense 
size ; and it is related of him, that be killed without arms a huge and 
here© lion on Mount Olympus, and could flop U'^Ixariot at full 
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Tills I am not sure of; Imt that is what we have to in^uira 
^”Si'xn“-We ,m do sold I:— loH n,o,- 

™Uo i Sg" O«o“ly, »d ke. tl»y »e 1»H. to orr. 

lb.j «8t oW idling ta8,lien,do iie-t.ot oj.1. 
L rof them rtoht, and some of them wrong ? I Amk so.. 
To make them right, then, is to “^^.f^rTstSTne Je- 

do what is expedient to the stronger, while the 

what is not expedient :-wliat say you, replied he? 1 am 

of tlr same op nion as yourself. But let us inquire hcttci. 

it «tVn Jd. d..t gJv»n.ro « «“ 

ooftoJn tlunfs may sometimes be in error as to v.nat is otsi 

to themselves; and that what the governors enjoin, is just 

for the o-overned to do ? Have not these [truths] been ■ 

I think L Lid he. Consider also, therefore, said 1, that you 
W alW it to be just to do what is inexpedient for 
SvLnorrand the more powerful, whenever governors un wi - 

lincrlv enioin what is ill for themselves; and yet you say, that it 

is vlt for tl^e others to do what these enjoiiu Must it Bot iit- 
ccLarily happen, then, most sage Thrasymachus, that, m this 
L e L may L just to do the conti-ary ol what you ®y; lor 
Swh eh is the disadvantage of the more powerful, is son e- 

:l;l„;i~d Y... by y.^»d I»l<5 

marohus, these"things are quite clear,_ bociatcs. ^ ; 
you bear him witness, said Clitiphon m /c)omdor. hat 
Led said I, of a witness ?— for Tlirasymachus hiiiiself ackiiow- 
Icdgea that governors sometiiiies ^rdor what is ill for them- 
sclLs, and that it is just for the governed to do these thiiigf. 
Sye?Polemarchus; fo'r he laid it down, that it is pus to do wh^ 
is bidden by the governors, and ho has also Miiiul tluit as 
lust, Clitiplwn, which is expediqnt for the more j 

‘and having laid down both these proposition^ ho Ims giantw 
that the more powerful sometimes* bid tlie iiifcnoib and 
governed to do what is inexpedient for t.ieuis.;lves ; ami, from 
these concessions, what is expedient for tlio more powerlul sia 

• 
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no more bo just than what is not expedient. But he alleged, 
said OiitiphSn, that what was expedient for the strongest waa 
what the strongest judged expedient for himself; this, too, 
was to be done by the inferior, and this he defined as the 
just. Aye,*— bn?t that was not stated, said Polemarchus. There 
is no difference, Polemarchus, said I; but, if Thrasymachus 
guys so no\%*o let ns understand him. 

CfiAF. XIV. — Now tell me, Thrasymachus ; was this what 
you meant by justice, — namely, the advantage of the more 
powerful, such as appeared so to the more powerful, whether 
it really were so, or not: — shall w^e say that you mean this? 
Not at all, said be : — ^for, tffink you, I ca|} him who errs, the 
more powerful, at the time he errs ? For my part, said I, 
I thought you meant this, when you acknowledged that go- 
vernors were not infallible, but that in some things even they 
erred. You are a sycophant, said he, in reasoning, Socrates !* 
For, for instance do you call him a physician, 'who errs 
about the tseatment of the sick, in respect of that very 
thing in which he errs ; or him a reasoner, who errs in 
reasoning, at the^ very time he errs, and with reference to 
that very efror?* But, we say, in common language, I 
iancy, that the physician erred, the reasoner erred, and the 
grammarian likewise ; but in fact I think, each of these, 
so far as he is what %ve designate him, never errs ; so that, 
strictly speaking (especially as you are a strict reasoner), no 
artist errs ; — for he who errs, errs through defect q£ science, 
in what he is not an artist ; and hence no artist, or wise 
man, or governor^ efi’s, in so far as he is a governor. Yet every 
une would say ^ tlj«e ph3?sician erred/ and Hhe governor erred/ 
Yon must understaiicl, then, that it was in this way I just now 
answered you. But tine most accurate answer is this : — that 
the governor, in as^fixr as he is^^governor, errs not; and as he 
does not err, he enacts that '^vdiich is j)est for himself, and this 
must be observed by the governed, go that as I said at 
the boginniiig, I call jusfice the doing that which is for the 
advantage of the strongest p. e, the bcstj. 

^ There was a prevalent corruption in tfee law-courts of Athens, which 
at length gave rise to a separatej<lass, — the infamous sycophants, who 
lived by extortion and making criminal charges against the opulent 
citizens of timid natures and - quiel habits, ’who were ordinarily to 
purchase the silence of these informers, who hence rose to wealth mi 
importance. ' ■ . * . 
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Chap. XV,— Be it so, said I, Thrasymaolius but do I 
seem to you to act the sycophant ? Aye, suply, said ho. Do 

you think that I insidiously mislead you 

to nut the question to you as I did ? I know it wed, said he, 
and you sh\ll gain nothing by it; 

lead me unawares, nor can you unawares get the ^e^er of 
me in argument. I shall not attempt it, said I,-T.ty «eejlent 
friend but, that nothing of this kind may happen to us again, . 
define’in which way you speak of a ruler, and superior, accord 
rnronly to commoVtalk, or in the strict sense of the word, as 
youy now said, he, whose adv;mtage, m that he is the more 
Jowirful, it is just for the inferior to observe. [I speak ot him,] 
X is a ruler in the strictest sense of the word For this now 

abuse and calumniate me, as you like. I do not deprecate 
your doing so ; but you are quite unable. Do yon think me 
lo mad, s5d I, as to attempt to shave a lion and tradu^ 
Thrasymachus? You have just attempted it, said I e but 
with no effect. Enough of such matters, said I, "but tell me 
he who is, strictly speaking, a physician, whom you mst 
now mentioned, is he a gainer of money, pr a tender of the 
sick?~^nd miud-tell us of him who is really-h physician. 
A tender of the sick, said he. But what of the pilot ? is 
he who is really a pilot, a master of sailors, or a sailor ._ A 
master of sailors. It matters not, I fancy, that he sails m a 
ship, and is.not to be called a sailor; for he it is not called a 
pilot from his sailing, but from his art and Ins mastery of the 
sailors. True, said he. Has not each of these, then, some- 
thing that is advantageous for him? „ Certainly. Y as not 
the art then acquired for this very purpese, said I, to seek 
out and supply to each what is advantageous for him ? For 
that purpose; said he. To each of the arts, then, is any otter 
advantage wanting, than to he as perfect as possible . ilow 
mean you by this questiqn ? If you were to ask me, said I, 
whether it is sufficient for the bodyjo he a body, or whether 
it needs something else, I should say, that it certainly does 
stand in need of something else. For this reason, ^^deed, Iijm 

the medicinal art been already inyented, because the body is 

infirm, and it is not sufficient for it to be such as it is ; m 
order then to supply what is adyantageons for it, art 

* A proverb, meaning — undertake my thing aboue (me*« 

Tiiere is a similar one in Ijiitin. 
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has been |>rovided. Do you think then, said 1, that I am 
right, or not, in thus speaking? Right, said he. But what 
then ? Is this very art of medicine, or any other whatever, 
imperfect, as ^being deficient in a certain virtue ; just as 
the eyes, when deficient as to sight, and the ears as to hear- 
ing; and fov these recusons need they a certain additional art 
to §eck Out and furnish' what is expedient for these very 
♦organs ? Is there then in art itself some imperfection, and 
does every art need another art, to consider what is expedient 
for it, and does that which considers again need another, and 
so on to infinity; or will e^h art consider what is expedient 
for itself; or will each need neither itself, ifor any other, to con- 
sider what is expedient for it with reference to its own imper- 
fection? — For there is no imperfection nor error in any art 
whatever ; nor is it the business of art to seek what is expe- 
dient for anything else, hut that of which it is the art but 
as for itselfvit is infallible and pure, because it is right, so long 
as each, whatever it is, be an accurate whole : — and consider 
now, in that same strict sense of the words, wdiether it be thus 
or otherwise* It -seems so, said he. The art of medicine, then, 
said I, does not consider what is expedient for the art of 
medicine, but for the body? Yes, said he. Nor the art of 
managing horses, what is expedient for that art, but for 
horses. Nor any other art for itself (for that is needless), 
but only for that of which it is the art ? So it appears, he 
said. However, Thrasjmaclms, the arts rule and govern 
that of whicl* jthey are arts? He assented to this, 
though with great di§iculty. No science whatever, then, 
either considers ^r dictates what is expedient for the su- 
perior, but only what is so for the inferior,— that, namely, 
which is governedLby it ? To this also he at length assented, 
though he attempted to contend about it. But when he had 
assented, What else is tMs, said I,'*but saying that no phy- 
sician, so far as he k a physician, either considers or 
dictates what is expedient for the physician, but only 
what is expedient for the sick?— For the physician, strictly so 
called, has been acknowledged to be one who has charge of the 
body, and is not an amasser of wealth. — ^Has it not been 
acknowledged ? He assented,. And likewise that the pilot, so 
called, is the master of the sailors, and not a sailor ? It has been 
wknowledged. Such a and master then, will not'considef 
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and dictate what is expedient for tlie pilot, but what is so to 
the sailor and the governed ? He acquiesced, but unwillingly- 
Nor yet, Tbrasymachiis, said I, does any other in any govern- 
ment whatever, so far as he is a governor, consider or dictate 
what is expedient for himself, but only for th<5 governed and 
those to whom he acts as steward ; and, with an eye to this, 
and to what is expedient and suitahie for this, rie? both says 
wdiat he says, and does what he does. 

Chap. X YI. — When wo were at this part of the (li>scussion, 
and it was evident to all, that the definition of justice stood 
now quite contrary [to that of Jlirasyeiaclnisj Thrasyma- 
clius, instead of repaying, said : Tell me, Socrates, have you 
a nurse? What now, said I ; — ought you not rather to an- 
swer, than put such questions? Because, forsooth, said he, 
she neglects you when your nose is stufied,'’^' and does notwi}>e 
it when it needs it, you, who as well as she, understand neither 
about sheep nor shepherd. What is the meaning of all this? 
said I. Because you think that shepherds and herdsmen 
consider tlie good of the sheep or oxen, to fatten and tend 
them, having their eye on something else.tlian their mas- 
ters good and their own ; moreover, that thosti wdio rule 
in cities, those, who rule truly, are somehow differently 
disposed towards the governed, than [a shepherd] w^ouhl 
he towards sheep, and that they attend day and niglit to 
somewhat eiso than the question, how they shall bo gainers 
themselves ; and so far are you from the notion of tlie j ust 
and justice, and the unjust and injustice, that,you seem igno- 
rant that both justice and the just ajie, in reality, a foreign 
good, expedient for the stronger and ruling? party, but posi- 
tively injurious "to the subject and servant, — ^wdiile injustice, on 
tlie contrary, takes the rule of such as are truly simple and just, 
and the governed do what is expeiiicnf for him, since he 
possesses the most pow^, and pjfomote his happiness, by 
serving him, but themselves not ail, — In this case, most 

simple Socrates, we .should consider, that a just man gets 
less on all occasions than an unjust.-— First, in mutual contracts 
with one another, where ascertain party joins with another, 
you will never find on the dissolufion of the partnership, that 
the just man gets more than ].he unjust, but less tfjen, 
again, in civil affiirs, when public imposts are to be pnid, 

* Gr. KO0v^f7‘vra^ havi^ff a t*old or rboiwm m 
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the just man, from equal means, pays more, the other less; 
and when anything is to be gained, the one gains nothing^ 
the other much ; and when each of these holds any public 
office, if no other loss befals the just man, at any rate his 
domestic affairs become deteriorated through neglect, and 

from the public he derives no benefit, because he is just ; 

besides wjgkh, he becomes hated by his domestics and ac« 
qucflntance, since he will never serve them, beyond what is 
•just— -But with the unjust man, all the contrary of this oc- 
curs ; for I maintain, what I lately said, that sucia an one has 
a great power of becoming unfairly rich. — Consider the case ot 
this man, therefore, if you*would discerg how much more it 
conduces to his private interest to be unjust, rather than just 
This you will most easily of all understand if you come to the 
most finished injustice, such as renders the unjust man most 
happy, but the injured and those who are unwilling to do in- 
justice, most wretched.— This, now, is tyranny, which takes 
away the g«ods of others, as well by secret fraud as open vio^ 
lence, both things sacred and holy, private and public, and 
these in no small^ portions, but ail at once. — In all particular 
cases of su®h crimes, when a man undisguisedly commits in-'- 
justice, he is both punished and treated with the greatest igno-^ 
miny : and as a proof of this, they are called sacrilegious^ 
kidnappers, housebreakers, pilferers, and thieves, according to 
the several kinds of the wickedness committed.^ But when 
a man, in addition to the property of the citizens, takes pri- 
soners and enslaves the citizens themselves, instead of these 
ugly names, he'isl^alled happy and blest, not only by the citi- 
zens, but likewis«ft by Si the rest, whoever may get informed 
that he has comrfiitted [such] enormous injusitice ; — for those 
who revile wickedness, revile it — not because they are 
afraid of doing, bi?t because thgy are afraid of suffering what is 
unjusi—Thus, Socrates, is it, that ^injustice, when it attains 
a certain point, is both more powerful, more free, and more 
absolutely despotic than^justice: and (as I said at the begin- 
ning) the advantage of the stronger happens to be jmt 
wdii'le that is unjust which profits ^nd benefits one’s self. 

Chap. XVII. — Saying this, Thrasymaclms purposed 
going off, after pouring on our ears, as a bath-keeper, this 
impetuous and lengthened discourse.’*' Those present, how- 
' ^ h^ve had this passage.iu w, when Writing Biuxwra# 
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ereiy woiiU not suffer him, but forced him to stay and gire 
account of what he had advanced ; and I myself, also, 
strongly urged him, and said : Oh ! wonderful Thrasymacluis ; 
do you purpose, after throwing on us such strange talk, to go 
away without rightly instructing us, or infonning yourself 
whether the case be as you say, or otherwise ? Do you think 
that you are trying to determine some small maH^r, and not 
the guide of life, by which each of us being conducted may 
pass Lis life most profitably? Can I think that the case is 
otherwise? said Thrasymachus. You seem, at any rate, said I, 
to care nothing at all about us, nor to be any way concerned 
whether we shall live well or ill^ through our ignorance of 
what you say yoY know : — but, my good friend, be so 
obliging as to show it to us also ; nor will the favour be ili» 
placed,'^ whatever you may bestow on so many of us as 
are here present. And I, for my part, can say that I am 
not persuaded, nor do I tliink, that injustice is more gainful 
than justice, — not even should we allow it play, ayd not pre- 
vent it doing what it likes. But, my good friend, even sup- 
posing him to be unjust and able to do unjustly, either se- 
cretly or by open force, yet I at least am no^ peimiaded that 
injustice is more gainful than justice; and on this point pro- 
bably some of ns here are of the same mi rid, and not I alone* 
Persuade us, therefore, sufiiciently, my admirable friend, that 
we are wrong in deeming justice of more value than in- 
justice, But how, said he, am I to persuade you ? for if you 
are not persuaded by what I have said already, what fur- 
ther can I do for you? Shall I takenind implant my 
arguments in your very. soul? By n^, said I — but, 

first of all, whajjever you have said, abide by it : or, if you 
do change, change openly, and do not deceive us. Now, you 
see, Thrasymachns — (for we will reconsider what has been 
above said), — that in first defining the true physician, you did 
not think it needful afterwards, thaSt the true shepherd slunild 
strictly keep his flock, but fancy, tbSt so far as he is a sliep- 
herd, lie may feed his flock without regarding the best interests 

Demostb. § 16 : — >} rroi ye, lipniv, /ton tbip 

fcicTTTfjO ISaXavevQ KaravrXrims rdv XoiTrbv X6yov* 

^ Analogous phrases are common among l^e Oreelc Classics. Comp, 
Oorg, p. 506 c., and Thucyd. i. c* a20 am thpymm h 

T^fieTsptj} oUq) elffael avdypavre^^ 
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of tlie sheep, but rather as some glutton going to feast on 
them at some entertainment, or to dispose of them as a mer- 
chant, and not [[care for them] as a shepherd. The shepherd 
however, has certainly no other care but that for which it 
is appointed, ng^melj, to afford :t wbat is best, since its own 
affairs are already so sufficiently provided for, as to be in the 
%^ery best s|a4e without needing any of the shepherd art. - So 
likewise, I, for my part,^ conceived that there you must necessa^ 
•riiy agree with us in this, that every government, in as far as 
it is government, considers what is best for nothing else but for 
that which is governed and tended, whether in political or 
private government. * But wsfch respect to rulers in cities, think 
you that such as are really rulers govern wdlliiigly ? No, by 
Zeus, said he, [^I do not think so but I am quite certain. 

Chap. XYIII. — Why now, Thrasymachus, said I, do you 
not perceive, as regards ail other governments, that no one 
undertakes them willingly, but men ask for recompense, since 
the benefits Jikely to accrue from governing are not to come 

to themselves, but to the governed ? Tell me this, then ; do 

we not always say that each several art is distinct in this, 
in having ^ distinct function ? And my admirable friend, 
do not answer contrary to your opinion, that we may 
make some real progress. In this respect, at any rate, said 
he, it is distinct. And does not each of them afford us some 
certain peculiar advantage, and not a common one;— as, 
for instance, the medicinal, health ; the pilot art, safety in 
sailing, — ^and the rest in like manner? Certainly. And has 
not the merceffa?^ art mercenary reward ? for this is its 
function. Do yi^u caM both the medicinal art and the pilot 
art one and the same? Or, if you mean to define them strictly, 
as you proposed, though one in piloting recover his health, on 
account of the expedience of his going to sea, you will not 
at all the more on this accotint call it the medicinal art ? 
Isot at all, said he. Nor ^will yoiT call] the mercenary art 
the medicinal, I fancy, though in earning a reward one may 
recover his health? No, indeed. What then? Will you 
call the medicinal the mercenary gu*!, if, in performing a cure, 
one earn a reward? No, ^id he. Have we not acknow- 
ledged, then, that each art has its peculiar advantage? Granted, 
said he. Whatever, then, Jbe that advantage, with which 
all artista common are advantaged, it must plainly he by 
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using some same tbing in common to ail, tliat they are ad- 
vantaged by it. It seems so, said lie. Still, we say that 
the advantage accruing to artists from receiving a reward 
comes to them from the adoption of a mercenary art. He ac- 
quiesced unwillingly. This, then, is not the advantage which 
each receives from his own art, [namely,] the receiving a 
reward ? — But if we strictly consider it, the art medicine 
produces health, that of money-getting a reward, masonry 
house, and the mercenary art accompanying it, a reward ; and 
all the others in like manner^-— every one performs its own 
work, and confers advantage on that for which it was 
designed ; but if iji meet not ^dth a reward, is the artist 
benefited at all by his art ? It appears not, said he. But 
confers he no service when he works gratuitously ? I think 
he does. This, then, is now evident, Thrasymachus, that 
no art or government provides what is advantageous for it- 
self; but, as wo said long ago, it both provides and pre- 
scribes for the governed what is advantageous toJiim, having 
in view the interest of the inferior and not that of the more 
powerful. For these reasons, then, friend Thrasymachus, I 
even just now said, that no one is willing to •govern and 
undertake the setting right of others* troubles without asking 
a reward ; because, whoever intends to practise his art w’-ell, 
never himself does nor enjoins [on others] wdiat is best for 
himself, if he enjoins according to his art, but rather what 
is best for the governed ; for which reason, therefore, as it 
seems, a recompense must be'given to those who are likely to 
be willing governors, — either money, or hcfiiour, — or punish- 
ent, on the other band, if a man wilf’not govern# 

Chap. XIX.*T~Howsay you this, Socrates f said Glaucon : — 
the two rewards, indeed, I understand ; but the punishment, 
that you mention, and how ;^ou can spefik of it under the 
head of reward, I know not.^ As for the reward, then, of 
the best of men, said f, do yoif not understand why tlso 
most worthy govern, when they \re willing to govern ; 
—or, do you not know, that to be ambitious ami covetous, is 
both deemed a reproach, ,and is so ? I do, said ho. For 
these reasons, then, said I, g5ed men are not willing io 
govern, either for money or for honour ; inasmuch m they 
neither wish to be called mercenary, for openly making 
fain by governing,— nor thieves, for taking clandestmely 
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from what belongs to their office: — ^nor again [[are they 
wiiling to govern] for honour, since they are not ambitious. 
Hence if they are to be induced to govern willingly, there 
mu.t be kid on them both compulsion and punishment; and 
Jicnce it st.vmsiikely, that a willing undertaking of govern- 
jneot, without waiting for compulsion, has been reckoned dis- 
honourably m The greatest part of the punishment, however, 
in ^ase he is not willing to govern himself, is the being 
•governed by one who is infenor. It is chiefly through 
fear of this, inetliinks, that the good govern, when they do 
govern : and in that case they enter on the government, 
not as on anything* good, as about ^to derivo any ad- 
vantage therefrom, but as on a necessaiy task, and finding 
none better than, or even like, themselves, to intrust with 
the government. It seems likely, indeed, that if there were 
a state of good men, the contest would be, not to govern, as 
now it is to govern; and, hence, it would be manifest, 
that , the really true governor does not naturally aim at his 
own advantage, but at that of the governed; so that any 
one who has sense would rather choose to be benefited by 
another, thjMi have trouble in benefiting another. This, there- 
fore, I, for my part, by no means grant to Thrasymachus ; 
that justice is what is expedient for the stronger; — but this, 
indeed, we shall consider again hereafter. — ^A?hat Thrasy- 
machus says now, however, seems to me of much more im- 
porfance, — when he says, that the life of the unjust man is 
belter than that of the just. 'You, then, Gkucon, said I, 
;s^hich opinion c?o you choose; and w^hich of the two seems to 
you most consistent wfth truth ? The life of the just, said 
he, is in my opinion the more profitable. Have you heard, 
said I, ho^v many good things Thrasymachus just now enu- 
merated in the life of the unjust? I heard, said he; but 
I am not persuaded. Do you wish, then, that we should 
persuade him (if we can Snd any means of doing so), that 
there is no truth in whaf he says? How should I not wish it ? 
said he. If then, by way of opposition, said I, we advance, as 
argument against argument, how^^many good things are in* 
volved in being just, — ^and ligain, he on the other side, and 
we again rejoin, it will be requisite to compute and estimate 
what either of us says on either side ; and we shall want also 
some jn<Ig%3s to decide thereon. But if, as Just now, we in ves- 
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tigate tliese matters, by agreeing witb each other, we sliali 
otirselyes be both judges and counsel? Certainly, said lie- 
Which of these plans, then, said I, do you choose? The 
latter, said he. 

Chap. XX. — Come then, said I, Thrasymachus ;— answer 
ns from the beginning. Say yon, that complete injustice is 
more profitable than complete justice? Assuredly^ I, do say so, 
replied he ; — and why, too, I have already told you. Colne, 
now, how can you affirm anything like the following coii”"" 
cerning them ? — Do you call one of them virtue ; and the 
other vice? How not? Is not justice, then, a virtue, — and 
injustice a vice? Likely, indeed^ that Tshould say so, face- 
tious man ; since I say that injustice is profitable, but justice 
not so ! What then ? Quite the contrary, said he. Do you 
call justice a vice? No; -but a very generous folly. Do 
you, then, call injustice a want of principle? No, said he, 
but sagacity. Do the unjust, Thrasymachus, seem to you 
both wise and good ? Such, at least, said he, |is are able 
to do injustice in perfection, and can subject states and na- 
tions to themselves; hut you thinkj perhaps, that I speak 
of cut-purses. Even such employment as'this,«said he, is 
profitable, if concealed; but yet is of no value in com- 
parison with what I just mentioned. I am not ignorant, 
said I, of what you mean to say ; but at this I am sur- 
prised, — that yon should reckon injustice as a part of virtue 
and wisdom, and justice among their contrariCvS. But, I 
certainly do reckon it so. This, my good friend, said I, is 
somewhat too hard, and it is no longer c»s/ to know what 
one can say : for if you had alleged^that injustice is profit- 
able, and had still allowed it to be a vice,^or base, as some 
others do, — we'should have had sometliing to say, speaking 
according to received opinions. But nowdt is evident that 
you will say it is beautiful and^strong, and -wifi attribute to it 
all other properties which we ascribe to the just man, be- 
cause, forsooth, you have ventured" to class it with virtue 
and wisdom. You augur very truly, said he. I must not 
grudge, however, said I, to pursue our in<|uiry, so long as I 
conceive you speak what you ^really think ; for you ap- 
pear to me, Thrasymachus, without doubt, not to bo jest- 
ing, but only to speak what ycia co^Tceive to he the truth 
What difference ii it to you, said he, whether I think 
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BO, or not ; — and wlij do joii not refute my reasoning ? I7o 
diiierence at all, said I : — but try further to reply to this 
likewise : does one just man appear to you to wish to have 
more than another just man? By no means, said he ; for other- 
wise he would 3qpt have been accommodating and silly, as we 
just conceived him. What ; not even in a just action ? No, — 
not even in ^le that is just, said he. But, would he deem it 
right* to overreach the unjust man, and reckon it just; or 
t^onld he not think it just ? He would both count it just, said 
he, and deem it right ; but yet he would not be able [to do 
it]. That, said I, I do not ask,— but, wbetber the just man 
would neither deem it fight, n a* feel a wish j:o overreach a just 
man, but yet would do so to the unjust?* Such is the case, 
said he. What, then, would the unjust man [do ?]— Would 
he deem it right to overreach the just man, even in a just 
action ? How not, said he, since he deems it right to over- 
reach all men? With respect, then, to the unjust man and 
unjust actioi^ will not the unjust man desire to overreach 
both ; and eagerly strive himself to receive most of all ? Such 
is the fact. 

Chai*. XXI. — -This, then, is what we mean, said I : — the 
just man does not try to overreach one like himself, but one 
that is unlike, while the unjust man does so both to one like, 
and one unlike himself. You have expressed yourself admir- 
ably, said he. Well, then, said I, the unjust man is both 
fvise and good ; but the just man is neither. Well, again, 
said he. In that case, said I, is not the nnjust man like the 
%vise and the godS, ^ncl the just man unlike. Of course, said 
he, a person oi a «crtaiiT character is likely to rovsemble one of 
like character ; aifU he who is otherwise, not. Weil said: — 
such an one then, of course, is either of those whom he 
resembles ? Why ♦ doubt it ? ^said he. Granted, Thrasy- 
machus ; — now do you call one man musical, and another 
unmusical ? I do. WITicIi of She two do you call 
wise, and which unwise ? * The musical, surely, wise, and the 
unmusical unwise. As being wise, then, is he not good ; but 
as unwise, bad? Yes. And what^as to the physician, is it 
not the same ? The same. Do you think, then, my excellent 
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Not I. But what with respect to one nixinusical f He 
could not help it, said he. And what as to the physician ? 
In prescribing meats or drinks, would he try to overreach 
either another physician, or the art he professes ? No, indeed. 
But one who is no physician Qvould Yes. Just con* 
sider then, as respects all science and ignorance, whether any 
skilful man, be he who he may, appears to to have a 
desire to grasp at, or do, or say more than another skilful 
man, — and not rather to do the same things, in the same busi- 
ness as one equally skilful with himself? Aye, it seems, it 
must be so, said he. But wliat, as to Jiim who is unskilled, 
will not he like to. overreach both alike the skilful and the 
unskilled? Probably. But the skilful man psj wise? I admit 
ilj. — And the wnse, good ? — I admit it. Both the good and the 
wise, then, will not want to overreach his like, but rather one 
unlike, and contrary to himself ? It seems so, said he. But 
the bad and the ignorant man |[will want to overreach] 
both his like and his contrary? It appears -so. In that 
case, Thrasymachus, said I ; — the unjust man desires to 
overreach both one unlike and one like himself : — did not 
you say so? I did, said he. The just man^ liow^'ever, on 
his side, will not overreach his like, but one unlike? Yes. 
The just man then, said I, resembles the -wise and the 
good, but the unjust, the evil and the ignorant ? It seems 
so. But we agreed, that each of them was such as what 
he resembled? We did agree so. The just man, then, 
has been clearly shown to be good and wise, but the unjust, 
ignorant and evil. 

Chap. XXIL — ^Thrasymachus at last agreed to all these 
things, —not easily, as I now narrate them, '"but dragged to it, 
and with difficulty, and with a wondrous deal of sweating, 
just as if it was summer. Them, indeed, did I behold — I never 
did before — Thrasymachus hlueliing. And after we had 
agreed that justice was virtue and wisdom, and injustice, 
vice and ignorance, — ^well, said I," let this be so settled — 
but we said also, that injustice is powerful : — do not 
you remember, Thrasyma^sbus ?^^ I do remember, said he 
but, to me at least, what you now say is not pleasing, 
and I have somewhat to say about it; but should I men- 
tion it, I Tivell know you wduld \ay I am declaiming.’*^ 

^ A sly hit at the Sophists,, of which do^^matic sot Tbrasymach^^f 
throughout a very apt representative. 
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Either, theD, let me say what I please, or, if you s^ish to 
question me, do so, and I will say to yon, as to gossiping old 
women,* ‘‘ Be it so,” and will assent and dissent. IS^ot by 
any means, said I, if against your own opinion. Just to 
please you, saM he, since you will not let me speak; 
though what else do you wish ? Nothing, hy Zeus, said Is 
but jf yoii^'fl’dll do this, do it, and I will ask questions, 
^\sk, then. This, then, I ask, as just now (that we may 
regularly examine our argument), of what quality is jus- 
tice, compared with injustice ? for I think it has been said 
that injustice %vas powerful and stronger than justice. 

> -But now, at any rate, said I, if justice*be both virtue and 
wisdom, it will easily, methinks, be seen to be more powerful 
also than injustice, since injustice is ignorance; no one can 
any longer be ignorant of this.— For my part, however, 
Thrasymaciuis, I am not desirous of getting rid of the ques- 
tion at once, but to consider it somehow thus. — Would you 
.say that a sfete may be unjust, and attempt to enslave other 
states unjustly, and have enslaved them, and besides that 
actually hold nwy in slavery under herself? How not ? 
said be : and this for the most part the best state will do, 
and one that is most completely unjust. I am aware, said 
I, that this w\as your assertion but this is wliat I wish to 
inquire; whether the state, which becomes more powerful 
than another state, is to bold this power without justice, or 
must necessarily do so with justice? If indeed, as* you now 
alleged, said he,*justice is wisdom— with justice ; but if, as I 
said,— with injustice. J am quite delighted, Thrasyniachus, 
said I, that yoi^not merely assent and dissent; but also 
that you answer quite capitally. For I oblige you, be 
said. Therein doing well : oblige me, then, in this too, and 
tell mo, — think you that a oity, or camp, or robbers, or 
thieves, or any other coniprijiiy of me^, such as jointly under- 
take anything unjustly, gin meet with any success, if they 
injure one another ? No, indeed, said he. But what, if they 
do no wrong? — ^will they not [^get on] better? Certainly. 
For, somehow or other, Thra^ymaebus, injustice induces sofli- 
tions, and hatreds^ and contentions among men, — while justice 

* The term ypawv vBXos'^ov ftveog was quite proverbial among the 
Gree&s. Comp. Corg* p, 527 a# Td%a 0^ rmvra uvBos iomt 
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[]brings3 liarmony and friendsliip. Does it not ? Granted, 
said lie, that I may not differ from you. 

Chap. XXIII.— You are very kind, my excellent friend, 
then tell me this too;— if this be the work of injustice 
to engender hatred wherever it exists, will it" not, when exer- 
cised both among freemen and slaves, make i^heni hate one 
another, and hecome seditious, and incapable of doing ^-any- 
thing in concert for the common advantage? Certainly. BiMi 
what if it happen in the case of two only; will they not 
differ, and hate, and become enemies both to one another 
and to the just also ? They -will, said he. If then, my 
admirable friend, irijustice reside in a person, — ^will it lose its 
power, or still retain it ? It will still retain it, he replied. 
Seems it not, then, to have some such power as this; — that, 
in whatever it exists, whether in a city, or race, or camp, or 
anywhere else, it first of all renders it unable to act of 
itself, owing to seditions and differences ; besides which, it 
becomes an enemy not only to itself, but to every opponent, 
especially to the just — is it not so ? Certainly. And, me- 
thinks, when injustice residing in one manrwill |ave all these 
effects, which it is natural for it to j)rodiice, it will, in the 
fii’-st place, render him unable to act, while at variance 
and discord with himself ; — and, secondly, as being an enemy 
both to himself and the just; — is it not so? Yes. But, at 
any rate, friend, the gods are just? Granted, said ho. As 
respects the gods, then, Thrasymachiis, the unjust man will 
be a foe, but the just man a friend ? yourself boHIy 

on this reasoning, said he ; for I wW not oppose you, that I 
may not render myself odious to those whejthink so.* Couie 
then, said I, "and satiate me with the rest of the fe^ist, 
by answering as you were doing just uqw : for as respeota 
the just appearing wiser and better and more able to act, 
but the unjust being capable of doling nothing in concert ; and 
besides that, as to what we said wkh reference to the unjustj 
that they are ever at any time able strenuously to act in mu- 
tual concert, — this we advanced not quite correctly, for being 
thoroughly unjust, they vfould Fot spare one another: but yet 
it was evident that there was a justice in them, which made 

c 

t 

^ * A clever way of extricating himself from tlie dilemma in which 
his general scepticism has involved him I 
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them refrain at any rate from injuring one another and 
those of their party, — owing to which they performed what 
they did ; and they rushed into unjust actions, through infus* 
tice, in a kind of half-wicked feeling; for the completely 
wicked are both perfectly unjust, and also quite incapable of 
action : — that this is really so, I understand, but not in the 
way that ;fou first defined it. Besides, whether the just liye 
.bettor than the unjust, and are more happy (which we pro- 
posed to consider afterwards), is now to be considered : — and, 
metliinks, they appear to do so even at present, from what 
we have said: — bullet us.consider the matter still better; 
for the discussion is not about a casud matter, but about 
the manner in which we ought to live. 

Consider, then, said he. I am considering, said I; — and tell 
me, does there seem to you to be any work peculiar to a 
horse ? Yes. Would you not call that the ["peculiar] work 
both of a horse, and indeed of any being whatever, which he 
can do, or best do, with him alone? I do not understand, said 
he. But thus ; — see you with anything else than the eyes ? 
Surely not.^ What then ? Could you hear with anything else 
than the ears? By no means. Should we not, then, justly call 
these the works peculiar to them ? Certainly, And what— 
could you not with a sword, a knife, and many other things, 
lop off a vine-branch ? How not ? But with nothing, at 
any rate, methinks, so well as with a pruning-knife made 
for that purpose. True. Shall we not then define this to be 
its [peculiar] -^ork? We will so define it then. 

Chap. XXI Y. — N^w, methinks, you may understand 
better what I asking, when I inquired whether the work 
of each be not that which, of all others, one'porforms either 
alone or in the best manner. I understand you, said he ; and 
this seems to me to be each on©*s peculiar work. Granted, said 
I : — and does there not likewise appear to you to be a virtue 
belonging to everything,,to which ascertain work is assigned? 
But let m run over the same ground once more : — ^We say that 
the eyes have a certain work ? Yes. Is there not then a vir- 
tue belonging to the eyes ? ^ virtae also. Well, then, have 
the ears a certain work ? Yes. And of course a virtue 
also? A virtue also. Anid, about all the rest is it not thus ? 
It is. But, hold: — could the eyes ever cleverly perform 
their work, when not possessed of^their 'own' proper virtue, 
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ice instead of virtue? How could they? said he; for 

jorhaps you mean blindness instead sight. on this 

[, be thei virtue, that I mean, -for I do not yet ^ 

mestion ; but, whether by their own proper v rtue they 
vill perform their own proper work web, 
indertake; and by vice, badly? In this, at least, .aul 
be, you speak the truth. And will no ^'"•,,9 r, ’ 
when deprived of their virtue, perform their work id Oer-^ 
tainly. And, are we to settle all other things by the same 
r^oning? So I suppose. Come then, after this, consito 
what follows: has the soul a certain lyork, %vlucli 3,®" 
perform by no other living thing-such as this, to tike 
care, to govern, to consult, and all such [[acts <3 .i 
any other than the soul, to which wo can justly asci^e the m, 
and say they are its proper functions? Iso other. But wlut 
of this?— ^ live ; .shall we say it is the work of the soul_. 
Most assuredly, said he. Do not we say then, Jat there is 

some virtue, also, pecii.iar to the soul? M e do. And can the 

soul, then, Thrasymacniis, ever perforin its own works cle- 
verly, whilst deprived of its proper virtue;— or, is this im- 
possible? Impossible. Of necessity, then, a bad soul must 
Lvern and take care of things badly, and a good soul perfoiiu 
fll these things web? Necessarily so. Did we not then agree, 
that justice was the virtue of the sou , and injustice its vice f 
We did so agree. The just soul, then, and the just man, 
will live well, and the unjust ill? It appears so, said he, 
according to your reasoning. Surely, then, who lives well 
is both blessed and happy ; and he who does not, the opposite . 
How not ? The just, then, is happy, and the^nmst miserable . 
Granted, said be. But at any rate, it is not advantageous o 
be miserable, but happy? How not? In that ease, excel- 
lent TbrasymacUus, injustice .is never more jirofitable than 
iustico. Well, now, Soejates, said^he, you have been capitally 
well feasted at these Bendideia. Aye, by vou, Thrasymachu.s, 
I certainly have ; for you are grown quite mild, and have 
ceased to be troublesome : — and if I have not_ feasted hand- 
somely, It is owing to myself, not you.— But ju-st as greedy 
guests, ever gloating on what is fresh brought botore tlicni, taste 
thereof, without having properly enjoyed what went botore, 
so I, methinks, without having Srst asoertained what we were 
before investigating,— namely the nature of justice, have omit 
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eofi tills, and riislied eagerly forward to inquire concerning it, 
whether it be vice and igiiorance, or wisdom and virtue ; — and 
when an assertion was afterwards introduced, tliat injustice is 
more profitable than justice, I could not refrain from coming to 
this, from tbe etber ; so that now, from this conversation, I 
have learnt notliing at all ; — for I do not know wbat 

instice is, T#c!tn scarcely know whether it be a virtue or notr 
^aifd whether he who possesses it be unhappy or happy. 
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BOOK II. * ^ - 

argument. 

ia the second Uok he illusti-ates justice by a p»tty long 
iniustice its contrary, and the social evils thence arising. From such 
a iomprehensive view of society itself he is not unnataraUy led into his 
main areument, the subject of civil government ; carefully dBtinguishmg 
between the head and the members— the governors 
bat also bearing in mind that society is the stage on which 
virtues of the just man can be seen in perfection. Ine 
he should be spirited and shrewd, so as to be able both to ^ repel the 
violence of the state’s enemies, and severely to punish wickeu citizens^ 
as weU as peaceably to maintain their own subjects or dependants 
under the law’s protection, and to appoint proper 
and deserving actions. The principal study then should, as respecte a 
state, be devoted jointly to mmic and the fermer reternng 

to mental, the other to bodily training ; but above all these he places 
relmrsn, which though he does not statedly define it, yet he proves to 
be wholly distinct from the superstition oi Ins own time. 

CiiAuP. I.— Havitia: said these things, I thought to have been 
relieved from the deoate ; hut this it seems was only the mtro^ 
duction ; for Glaucon is on all occasions most courageous, and 
then especially did not approve of Thrasyntadnus s %vithdrawal 
from the debate, but said ;—Socratesrhave .you any desire of 
seeming to liav^i persuaded us, or to succeed Ta really persuading 
us that it is in every respect better to be just than un- 
just ? I, tor m.y part, said I, would prefer-to do so iu reality, 
if it depended' on me. You are not doing then, said he, 
what you desire : for, tell me, dOes there appear to you any 
good of this kind, such as we would accept as a posHOSSion, 
without regard to its results, but embracing it Lsimply] for its 
own sake ; such as joy a^d all kinds of harmless pleasures,^ 
though for the future no other advantage springs from them 

^ djSXajS&ts means not on> karm^em pleasures, but those which m 
pure and unalloyed with pain. e may remark here, that he diTidea 
goods (rd iyaed) into three classes,— one, to be pursued for its oiru 
only, without reference to advai^tage*— another, which is lo be lofod both 
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tliJin the delight arising from their possession. To mej indeed, 
sa.id 1, there does seem to be something of this kind. But 
what ; — is there not some species of good which we both lore 
for its own sa|:e, and also for what springs from it,— as 
wisdom, sight, and health ? — for such goods we surel v embrace 
on both accounts. Yes, said I. But do joii see, said he, 
a till’d species of good, — among which are bodily exercise, 
4)eing healed when sick, the practice of medicine, or any other 
lucratiye employment ? — for these things, we should say, are 
laborious, yet beneficial to us, and we should not choose them 
for their own sake, but on 3»ccount of the rewards and other 
advantages that spring from them. There is, indeed, said I, 
this third species also : but what then ? In which of these 
species, said he, do you place justice ? I think, indeed, said 
I, in the most beautiful, — as being a good, which, both on its 
own account and for what springs from it, is desired by a man 
bent on bein^ happy. It does not seem so, however, said he, 
to the multitude, but rather to be of that laborious kind 
which is pursued on account of rewards and honours ^gained] 
through higt repute, but on its own account to be shunned, 
as fraught with trouble. 

Chap. II. — I am aware, said I, that it seems so; and it was 
in this view, that it was sometime since condemned by Thra- 
symachus, but injustice praised : — it seems, however, that I 
am one of those who are dull in le^irning. Come now, 
said he, listen to me too, if you please ; for Thrasymacdius 
seems to me to bav^ been charmed by you just like a snake,* 
more quickly than he»ouglit; while, with respect to my- 
self, the proof hai» not yet been made to my satisfaction in 
either case, for I desire to hear what each is, and what in- 
trinsic power it Iia^i by itself, when residing in the soul, — 
letting alone the rewards anti what springs from them. 

for its own sake, and for the advantages thence accruing, —an a third, 
which of itself perhaps is Uutv^vtthy to be pursued, but only on account 
of the advantages thence accruing. In the second or mixed class Socrates 
places justice. 

Thrasymachus is here, on account of his passionate violence and 
uncouth manners, aptly compared to a snake, which, as the ancients 
believed, could be softened ajjd subdued by music : — and we note par^ 
ticularly the elegant use of the verb^Kj^Xgty, which primarily signihes to 
eharm, Booth, sumue, and then generally, to sqfim iy permethn oe 
urgumejit* * 
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I will proceed, in this manner, therefore, if it be your 
pleasure. I will take up Thrasjmacims’s argument in aiio- 
thcr shape; and, first of all, I will tell you what. they 
say justice is, and whence it arises, — and, secondly, that all 
who cultivate it, cultivate it unwillingly, a§ necessary,^ hut 
not as good, — and thirdly, that they do this with reason, inas- 
much as, according to their notion, the ’life of Si#unjiist^man 
is much better than that of one that is just. Though, for my 
own part, Socrates, it by no means appears so to me, still I 
am thrown into a state of doubt, from having my ears stunned 
by hearing Thrasyniachus and iiij^umeralile others. — But as for 
the statement respecting justice, that it is better than injustice, 
I have never yet heard it explained as I wish. I wish, 
therefore, to hear it eulogized on its own account, and am 
quite of opinion that I shall hear It from you: wherefore, 
by way of opposition,*’^ I shall speak in praise of an unjust 
life, and in so speaking will show you in what manner I want 
to hear you in turn condemn injustice and commend justice. 
But see if my proposal he agreeable to you. Quite so, said 
I ; for about what would any man of intellect delight more 
frequently to speak and hear ? You speak excellently well, 
said he : — and now, as to what I said I would first speak 
about, listen, both what justice is and whence it springs. 

They say, forsooth, that to do injustice is naturally good, 
and to suffer injustice bad, — but that suffering injustice 
is attended with greater evil than doing injustice with good ; 
so that, when men do each other injustice^ autl likewise sufler 
it, and have a taste of both, it seems advantageous for 
those, who are not able to avoid the one and choose the 
other, to agree among themselves neither to act unjustly 
nor yet to be treated so ; and also, that henco they began 
to form for themselves laws and compacts, and to call what 
is enjoined by law lawM and just. — This, then, is tlie origin 
and essence of justice, — a medium between what is best, namely, 
when a man acts unjustly with impunity, and what is worst, 
that is, when one injured is unable to obtain redress ; — and thin 
justice being half-way between -both these, is desired, not m 

* Eespecting this use of the verb mrardvuvf comp. ch. ix. p, 367 b« 
•p. 47 of this translation r—wc p-aKwra xarmtipa’Q Xl>w. ,S6i 

iilso, Xm. Anab. ii. 5, s. 30, and Eurip. Hec. v. 132. 
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good, Jbut as being held in honour^ owing to an incapacity 
for doing injustice ; because the man who had ability to do 
so would never, if really a man, agree with any one neither 
to injure nor be injured ; for he would be mad to do so. This, 
then, Socrates, *and such like, is the nature of justice; and 
such, as they say, is the source whence it arises. 

Chap. 111^5 — Again, — that those who cultivate it through 
an incapability of doing injustice, cultivate it unwillingly, we 
shall best be made aware, if we should mentally conceive 
such a case as follows : — Let us give full liberty to each of 
them, both the just ayd the i^njust, to do whatever they please, 

■ — and then follow them, observing whither inclination will 
lead each. — We should then detect* the just man going the 
same way with the unjust, through a desire of having more 
than others, — which every nature naturally pursues as good, 
but by law and compulsion is led to respect equaiity.f 
And the liberty of which I speak may be cliiefly of such 
a kind, as if* they possessed such a power, as they say once 
belonged to Gyges (the progenitor of the Lydian king t) ; 
and of him, forsooth, they say, that be was a hired shep- 
herd with th^ then governor of Lydia, but when a portion of 

* £7r* avTOcjiwpq} XapeXv, lit. io catch in the fact 
f Euripides in his Phoen. v. 545, &c., elegantly expresses a similar 
notion: — 

fcsci^o fcaXXtop^ r8K7wVf 

IcrortjTa ?} fiXovg ad tplXotg 

TToXTig « TToXficft, cvfifjiaxovs Ti (Tvufidxotg 
TO ydp to-Qv vofiifiov dvBptOTroig 
r(p^7rXy)VL 0 ^ dd TroXiiaov KaOiffrarai 
TovXaaaov, • 

To honour justice, and to love the right, 

Which fends to frientjs and state to state unite, 

Be ours. We honour equal aims and ends ; 

But still the greater with the less contends, 

And evil times begin. 

i The words between brackets are considered spurious by Stallbaum, 
but admitted as genuine by Bekker and S<*hneider. The pretty generally 
received opinion now is, that 6 AvSog alludes to Croesus, who was highly 
celebrated throughout Greece, and hence was emphatically temed “ The 
Lydian,” Comp., however ,(*IIerod. i. B ^^pp. 4, ^5, Caryls TransL), wip 
a somewhat different story, * . ,'r 
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ground was torn up by a prodigious rain and eartliqualvO, and 
an opening made in the place where he was grazing [[his flocks, 3 
— ^that, in astonishment at the sight, he descended and saw other 
wonders besides, which men hand down in fables, especially a 
brazen horse, hollow, provided with doors, kjaiiing against 
which, he beheld inside a dead body, apparently larger than 
that of a man, and that it had nothing else excej^ tfiat it wore 
a gold ring on its hand, which he took ofl* and came out, 5Lnd 
when there was a meeting of the shepherds, as usual, for making"' 
their monthly report to the king about their flocks, he also 
came with the ring ; and while sitting with the rest, ho lia.p« 
pened to turn the sjione of the rfng towards himself into the 
inner part of his hand ; and when this wms done, he became 
invisible to those who sat beside him, and they talkc<I of iiim as 
absent: and astonished at this, he again handled his ring, turned 
the stone outward, and on turning it became visible. On ob- 
serving this, then, he made trial of the ring, whether it had this 
power ; and it always happened so, that, when turned the 
stone inward, he became invisible, — when outward, visible. 
Perceiving this, he instantly contrived to be made one of the 
embassy to the king ; and on his arrival he debauched Iiis 
wife, and, with her, assaulted and killed the king,"^ and took 
possession of the kingdom. If now, there were two such rings, 
and the just man had one, and the unjust the other, no one, we 
should think, would be so case-hardened as to persevere in jus- 
tice, and dare to refrain from others' property and not touch it, 
when it was in his power both to take fearlessly, even from the 
market-place, whatever he pleased, and enter houses, and 
embrace any one he pleased, — both to If ill atni^loose from chains 
whomever he pleased, — ^and to do any thing %ise likewise, as a 
god among men; — ^ticting in this manner, ho would in no 
respect differ from the other, but both would go the same road. 
This, in truth, one may |ay, is a strong proof, that no one is 
willinglyjust, but only by constraiift, as if it were not an intrin- 
sic good, because every one, where fie thinks he can, does in- 
justice. Every man, then, thinks that injustice is intrinsically 
much more profitable tha» justice, thinking truly, as ho says, 
who argues on such a subject as this : inasmuch as, if any 

Gyges slew Candaules in the second ye?tT of t!ie sixteenth Olympiad, 
B.C. 614. See Cio. do |ii. 9, where the story is fiven |» 
mm form* 
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one possessed of such a liberty were never to act unjustly, 
nor touch otheis' property, would be deemed by men of 
sense to be most wretched, sitid most void of understanding ; 
yet would they praise him in each others’ presence, mutually 
deceiving one another through fear of being injured. Thus 
much, then, concerning these things. 

Chap. — With respect, again, to the decision on the 

life *of those of whom we are speaking, — if we distin- 
guish the supremely just and the supremely unjust, we shall 
be able to come to a rigut judgment,— but not otherwise ; 
and what, then, is this distinction ? It is this; — let us, from 
the unjust man, take nothirfg of injustice, nor from the just 
man, of justice; but let us jnake each of them perfect in his o wn 
pursuit. First, then, let the unjust man act as clever artists 
[do]. For instance, a skilful pilot or physician comprehends 
both the possible and impossible in bis art, the former 
of which he attempts, but relinquishes the latter ; — and again, 
if he meet gvith any failure, he is able to rectify it : — so, 
in like manner, let the unjust man when he attempts clever 
acts of injustice, remain concealed, if he intends to be exceed- 
ingly unjust ^ but, as for him that is caught, he must be deemed 
worthless : for the most complete injustice is — to seem just, 
when not so.’^' To the completely unjust, then, we must ascribe 
the most complete injustice, and not take it from him, but 
allow him, while doing the greatest injustice, to win the highest 
reputation for justice ; and, if he should fail at all, he should 
be able to recti^ it, and be capable of speaking persuasively, 
if any report of his’^unjust deeds get abroad, and be able also to 
effect by force what requires force, owing to his courage and 
strength, and through the instrumentality of Ms friends and 
his wealth ; supposing him, then, to be such as this, let us for 
argument place in ‘contrast wi^h him a just, simple-minded* 
and generous-hearted man, who, ac<jprding to ^.schyliis, de 
sires less the seeming thaS the reality of goodness :t let 

^ Comp, here Cicero de Off. i. c. 13. Totius autem injustitise nulla 
capitalior est, quam eorum, qiii, quum maxim^ fallunt, id agant, ut vid 
boni esse videantur. ♦ 

t The entire passage here allude*d to is from the Septem cont. Thehasi 

f. m 

Ov ydp ^oKetv^iKaio^f dXX* stii/ai ^kXwp^ 

BaOfTcev did <ppsvbs Kapiroviavog^ 
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take from liim^ tlien, tlie mere seeming of goodness^ for, 
sliould lie seem just, lionoure and rewards will be liis lot, 
because lie merely seems so : — and tiius pt may Ke] uncer- 
tain whether he be such for the sake of justice, or rewards 
and honours. Let him be stripped, then, of*' ev^^rything but 
justice, and be placed in direct contrast to ine other ; — « 
without doing injustice too, let him liav'e the •repuitaticn of 
doing the greatest, — in order that he may be put to the 'test^ 
for justice, and not be moved to reproaoh and its conse-" 
quences, but rather be unchangeable ti*. ueath, seeming, 
indeed, to be unjust through life, though really just ; and 
that thus both arriving at the extreme, — one of justice, 
the other of injustice, we may iudge which of the two 
is the happier. 

Chap. Y. — Bah. bah, said L dear Glaucon, how exceed- 
ingly anxious you are to cleanse each of these men for trial, 
just as [you would] a statue 1 As much, said he, as I can : 
but, as tiiey are such, there will be no difficulty^ I suppose, 
in ascertaining what life will be the lot of either. It shall 
be told, then:— and, even if it should bo told with more 
than usual bluntness, think not, that it is I 'v? ho tell it, 
Socrates, but those who praise injastice before justice- — This 
then will they say, that the just man, thus situated, will be 
scourged, tortured, fettered, have his eyes burnt out, and 
lastly, suffer all manner of evils, and be crucljfied i’-*' and ho 
will know too, that a man should desire not to be, but 
to appear just. As for that saying of ^iS^*hyliis, too, it 
applied far better against the unjust man : for in reality 
men will say, that the unjust man, as being;^in pursuit of an 
object connected with truth, and not living according to opi- 
nion, has no desire to appear, but to be unjust, — 

Reaping the hollow furrow of his mind, 

Whence all his cherished couiffcils blossom forth* 

In the first place, ho holds the magistracy in the state, bo 
cause he is thought just, — next, he marries out of whatever 

r 

* A similar passage occurs in Cichro de RepubL iii, 17 Froque 
liac opinione ^homis ilie vir vexetur, rapiatur, manus ei dcuifpie offe- 
rentux’, effodiantur oculi, damnetar, vinchttur, xxratar, exterminetur, 
exeat, postremo jure etiam optimo omnibus miserrimus esse Yideatur* 
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family lie pleases, and gives Iiis cliildren in marriage to whom 
he pleases, forms agreements and joins in partnership with 
whom he likes, — and, besides all this, succeeds in all his pro- 
jects for gain, because he scruples not to commit injustice* 
When he engaged, therefore, in competitions, he both in private 
and public surpasses and overreaches his adversaries ; and by 
this overreafthJng gets rich, serves his friends, hurts his foes*; 
and to the gods, as respects' sacrifices and offerings, he not 
only sufficiently but even magnificently both sacrifices and 
makes offerings, serving far better than the just man, not 
only the gods, but o£ men j||so whomsoever he pleases; so 
that it is very likely that he should be a greater favourite of 
the gods than the just man. Thus, they say, Socrates, that 
with gods and men a better life awaits the iiniust than the 
just. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Chap. VI. Glaucon having said this, I was thinking of 
saying something in reply ; but his brother Adimantus said— 
Do you not* think, Socrates, that enough has been already 
said on the matter? What then? said L The very 
pointy has not been mooted, said he, which ought most 
especially to*have been discussed. Why then, said I, as the 
saying is, let a brother help a brother, — so that, if ho fails 
at all, do you help him out : — yet, as far as I am con- 
cerned, what he has alleged is quite sufficient to defeat me, 
and disable me from defending justice. 

And he in reply said : Oh, it is a mere nothing you 
allege ; but still hear this in addition ; — ^for we must go 
through all the argumej^ts in opposition to what he has said, 
Qhose, namely,] -(yiich praise justice and condemn injustice, — 
in order that it may be more clearly seen, Tfhat, I think, 
Glaucon means : and perhaps parents tell and exhort their 
sons, as all those do who care f#r them, that they ought to be 
just,— not commending ju^ice for kself, but for the repu- 
tation arising therefrom ; — ^and hence to a man reputed to 
be just, there niay accrue from that very repute both state- 
offices and marriage-connections, and whatever Glaucon just 
now enumerated as the consequences of being reputed just : 
these, however, carry this notion of repute too far;— 
for, tlirowing in the appiobatipn of the gods, they can speak 
of abundant blessings. which> they say, the gods bestow on 
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the holy. Just as noble Hesiod and Homer say; — tha 
tbrmer, that the gods m?'ke oaks produce for just men 

Acorns at top, and in the middle bees ; 

Their woolly sheep are laden thick with deece 

and a great many other good things of the same nature 
similarly, iLso, the lat.^er ; — c 

rUnrh ailed, like the praise] of some great king, 

Who o’er a numerous people and renown’d 
Presiding Kke a deity, maintams 
Justice and truth. The earth under his sway 
Her produce yields abund-'iitly ; th"j: trees 
Fruit-laden bend ; the lusty docks bring fortfi ; 

The ocean teems wiih finny swarms beneatn 
His joint control, and all the land is blest 

Musosus, too, and his son [Eiimolpus] toll us, that the 
gods give just men far more splendid blessings >han these 
for carrying them in his poem into Hades, and placing them 
ai- tabH in company with holy men, at a feast ^prepared for 
them, they crown them, and make them pass the whole of 
their time drunken,— deeming eternal inebriation^to be the best 
reward of virtue. — Some, however, extend down still further 
than these the rewards from the gods; for they say, that 
children's children, and a future generation of the holy and 
faithful, are left on earth. These, then, and such as these, 
are their eulogies of justice. As for the unholy and 
just, however, they bury them in Hades, in mud, and compel 
them to carry water in a sieve; — and as far those that are jet 
living, if they lead them into wrong -motions, as Glaiicon did 
in enumerating the punishments of just jHrsons, but reputed 
unjust, — ^this they can allege about the unjust, but nothing 
else. The praise then or blame belongs to either party [as 
they please]. 

‘ * Hesiod, Op. et Di. L 2J1. ■ Comp.»Virg,'EcIog. ' iT. 30, Her. ' 
Epod. xvL 47. 

t Horn. Odyss. xix. 109 — 113. 

$ Eumolpus, the sou of M|isteus, was a Thracian, who emigrated Into 
Attica, and founded the EleusinianP mysteries, — from whom also the 
Athenians in charge of the rites were called Eumolpidsse. See Smith’s 
©ict. of Greek and Eoman Biography an4 Mythology, — articles 
Mumol^us — also Kreu^jer's Sy^ibohlc. tpj. iv, |)- 342| Ac* 
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Chap. VII. — In addition to this, however^ consider, 
Socrates, another species of argument aoout justice and 211- 
ju^stice, referred to both privately and by poets ; for all with 
one mouth celebrate temperance and justice* as beautiful, 
but still difficult «and laborious, but intemperance and injustice 
as sweet and easy of attainment, though by repute only and 
law disgrac^M : and they mostly say, that unjust are more 
profitable than just actions ; and wicked rich men, and such 
«s have powder of any kind, either public or private, they are 
<j[uit0 willing to pronounce happy and to honour both publicly 
and privately, but to despise and overlook tliose who may be 
all w’eak and poor,*even though they acknowledge them to 
DC better than the others. — But of all these arguments, the 
most marvellous are those concerning the gods and virtue, — 
as if it were a matter of course, that the gods allot misfortunes 
and an evil life to many good men, and to the opposite, an 
opposite fate. Pedlar-priests f also, and prophets, frequenting 
the gates of t]xe rich, persuade them, that they possess a power 
granted them by the gods, of expiating by sacrifices and 
incantations in the midst of pleasures and feastings, 
whatever injustice has been committed by any one, or his 
forefathers: and if he wishes to blast a foe, he can at 
small expense injure the just, as well as the unjust, by cer- 
tain blandisbments and magic ties, persuading the gods, as 
they say, to succour them : and to ail these ffiscourses they 
bring the poets as witnesses ; who, mentioning man s predis- 
position to vice, say, — 

How vic^at oncB and easily we choose ; 

The way smooth, its dwelling too so nigh j 

Toil before virtue, thus forewill^d the gods — X 

and a certain road, l)oth long aid steep ; — ^while others make 

• ^ 

* Comp. Hesiod, Op. et v. 287, &c., and Epicharmus, cited by 
Xenophon, Mem. II. 1. § 20. 

t The dyvpraf, were a species of itinerant sacrificers, wdio w^ent about 
collecting money for the expense of sacrifice to certain gods or goddesses* 
and contrived to eke out a subsistence by imposing on the vulgar, whom 
they supplied also with nostrums, and cheated with lying prophecies. 
t Hes. Op. et D, v. 285—288 i — and they are cited also in the 
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Homer witness as to tlie persuasive power of men over the 
godsj inasmucli as that poet says, — 

..... the gods 
In virtue thy superiors, are themselves^. 

Yet placable ; and if a mortal man 
Offend by transgression of their laws, 

Libation, incense, sacrifice, and prayers ^ # 

In meekness offer'd turn their wrath away.* 

They bring forward, too, a crowd of books of Musaans and 
Orpheus, the offspring of the Moon and the Muses, as they 
say, in «accordance with which ^ley perform their sacred rites, 
persuading not only private individuals, but states likewise, 
that both absolutions and purgations from iniquities are effected 
by sacrifices, and sportive pleasures, — and this, too, for the 
benefit of the living as well as the dead ; — which purga- 
tions they call which absolve us from the evils 

of another life, — whereas a dreadful fate awaits those who 
perform no sacrifice. * 

Chap, VIII. — As respects all such and so much as has been 
said, dear Socrates, about virtue and vice, and .what reward 
both men and gods attach thereto, — what do we suppose the 
souls of our youth do when they hear them, such at least as 
are of good natural pai’ts, and able to rush, as it were, to all 
that is said, and thence infer in what sort of character, and by 
what procedure one may best pass through life ? He might 
probably say to himself, according to Pindar, — 

Shall I yon rampart, loftier far 
Than justice, dare ascend, — of crooks fraud 
Invite, to cheat the world, and thus « 

Myself live cased in guilt's base panoply. J 

For what is said happens tp me, if I^’am just, though X 
am not reputed so, the^ say it is no profit, but clearly, mere 
trouble and punishment, — ^wheifas the unjust man, who has 
procured for himself the reputation of justice, is said to 
have a divine life. Since then, as the sages tell me,5 
appearance both does violence to reality, and is the srbites 

* II. ix. 493. f* Or. 

J See Boec^chf Pindari p. S71# 

I BirmnidU ^agm^ exxiS. Oalsford, L p, Bt4 
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of happiness, I ought surely xo turn wholly thereto, drawing 
round myself, as a covering and picture, an image of virtue, 
but still dragging after me the cunning and versatile fox of that 
very clever Archilochus.^ Perhaps, however, some one will say, 

' — it is not easy for a had man always to practise his wicked- 
ness in secret. — Neither is anything else easy (will w^e say) 
of injportan# rSatters : but still, would we be happy, thither we 
must go where the tracks of reasoning lead us : for, with a view 
to concealment, we shall form conspiracies and associations ; 
and there are masters of pez^suasion, who teach a popular and 
forensic wisdom,— by* which,^ partly though persuasion and 
partly by force, we may escape punishment after all our over- 
reaching. However, it is not possible either to escape the 
notice of the gods, or to overpower them. 

Wherefore, if they have no existence, and have no care about 
human affairs, neither need we care about concealment; 
and as respects their existence and care for us, we neither 
know nor We heard of them otherwise than from traditions, 
and from the poets who write their genealogies; t and these very 
persons tell us, that they are to be moved and persuaded by 
sacrifices andT propitiatory vows, and offerings, — both of which 
we are to believe, or neither. If, however, we are to believe ^ 
both, we may do injustice, and offer sacrifice from the fruits of 
unjust deeds. For if we be just, we shall escape punishment from 
the gods, and then deprive ourselves of the gains of injustice: 
but if, on the other hand, we be unjust, we shall make gain, 
and after transgressing and offending, shall appease them 
by prayers, and so escape punishment. Nevertheless, we 
shall sufier in Iid!<ies the punishment of our misdeeds here, 
either ourselves, or our children's children. Bfit the reasoner 

* That is, apparently, but, in reality, mere cunning. Archilochus 
has written more than one piece, in tvhich the fox plays the part of a 
cunning and deceitful personage See A'mUL Fragm. ed. Gaisf. i. 
pp. 307, 308. 

t That the gods exercise no care over human affairs was a favourite doc- 
trine of the sophists, and especially of Protagoras. Comp. Theset. p. 162, d. 
with Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. ch. 23, See also De Legg. p. 885, d. 

ydp oi to Ttagaitav Qmvg ovSaiKag vofiiZovffiVj oi fXTihv 
tijimy ippovriZuVf oi Fe n-apdy£(r$at, vvv fLSP ydp ravta 

aieovoyrig p Kai roiauB' rwv X^yofdvwv dpiarwv elvai Tcottfrwp 

r« ic«Z pjjrdpwv pavrmv Kal Upkov catdXKutv TroXKaKWfivpmVy oit^ 
iwl TO ^7} dpgv rd dciKa rpsirofiiOu oi wX«ioToe, dgdffavr^c de 
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may say, Friend, tlie mysteries again can do mncli, and tlie 
gods who expiate,'— as say the mightiest states, and those cldl- 
dren of the gods, — the poets and prophets, who declare that 
these things are so. 

Chap. IX.-— For what reason, then, shonld we prefer justice 
before the greatest injustice ? — Should we acquire Ft by any 
unfair pretences, we shall, both with reference to gode and 
men, fare according to our wishes both in life and deatlr, 
as we are told by the sayings both of the multitude and the 
learned too, — From all that has been said, then, Socrates, liow 
shall a man contrive to acquire a«will foAonouriog justice, who 
lias any power of mind, or wealth, or body, or birth, and not 
rather laugh at hearing its praises? Although, therefore, a 
man be able even to show what we have said to be false, and 
fully knows that justice is best, he . will, perhaps, greatly 
excuse and not be angry with the unjust, because he knows, 
that unless a man through a divine instinct abhor injustice, or 
from knowledge abstain from it, — of all the rest not one is 
willingly just, but either through cowardice, old age, or some 
other weakness, condemns injustice, when unable to do it. 
That it is so, is plain ; — for the first of such persons, wdio 
arrives at the power, is the first to commit injustice, as far as 
he is able. 

The reason of all this, again, is no other than that, from 
whence all this discussion set out between my brother and me 
and you, Socrates, because, among all of you, my wonderful 
man, who call yourselves the eulogists of. justice, from these 
ancient heroes downwards, of all whoeo arguments are left to 
the men of the present time, no one has e^'cr yet condemned 
injustice, nor praised justice, otherwise than as revSpects the 
repute, honours, and emoluments arising tjierefrom ; while, fis 
respects either of them in itself^ and subsisting by its own power 
in the soul of the posse^or, and q^)neeal6d both from gods and 
men, no one has yet sujSiciently investigated, either in poetry or 
prose-writing, — how, namely, that the one is tlie greatest of 
all the evils that the soul has within it, and justice the greatest 
good; for had it from the beginning been thus stated hj 
you all, and you had so persuaded us from our youth, we 
should not need to guard against kijustice from our fellowF, 
but every man would be the best- guardian over himiself^ 
through fear, lest by doing. injustice he should dwell with tho 
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greatest evil. These things, Socrates, and, perhaps also, 
yet more than these, Thrasyinachus, and others too, might 
say respecting justice and injustice, perverting their power, 
disagreeably as I conceive :* — but, I, for I wish to conceal 
nothing from you, am very anxious to hear your refutation, 
and so say th| most I can by way of opposition. — Do not, 
therefore, nlbrely show us in your reasoning, that justice is 
better than injustice, but in what way each by itself affects 
the mind, the one as in itself evil, and the other as good ; and 
put out of the question mere oinnion, as Glaucon recommended; 
for if you do not sei aside ^le true opinions on both sides, 
and add those that are false, wq will say you do not praise 
justice, but its appearance, and do not condemn injustice, but 
its appearance, — advising the unjust man to hide himself, and 
agreeing with Thrasymachiis that justice is a foreign good 
expedient for the more powerful, while injustice is what is 
expedient and profitable for one’s self, but inexpedient for 
the inferior.* Since, then, you have granted that justice 
is one of those greatest goods, which on account of their 
results are possessed, but yet far more 

in themselves for their own sake, — such as sight, hearing, 
wisdom, health, and all other genuine goods, such as are so 
in their own nature, and not merely in opinion ; for this very 
reason we may praise justice, as intrinsically, in itself, 
profitable to its owner, and injustice harmful; but as 
for rewards and repute, let others sing their praises. — I could 
endure, perhaps, that the rest of the world should thus 
praise justice anji coiiclemn injustice, complimenting and 
reviling the opi»ions and rewards that concern them ; 
but certainly p could not endure] it in you (except you 
absolutely require jt), because you have passed the whole 
of life, engaged in no other inqfliry but this. — Shovv us, then, 
in course of the discussion# not onl;f that justice is better 
than injustice, but also what either intrinsically by itselt 
makes its owner, whether concealed or not from gods and men, 
the one being good, and the other evil. 

Chap. X. — On hearing thin, pleased, as I always am, with 
the disposition of Giaucon and Adimantus, I was then, in 
partfeuiar, perfectly delighted, and replied: 0 sons of 

poprticwCf Sff y ifiai doirt% 
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when you distinguished yonvselves in the halllo ot ilc^ara.f 
Ariston's sons ! of sire renown d afar, 

That race divine 

This friends, seems xv'ell observed; for yon miist be under 

some influencing 

. fiefenL^^ Still methinks, you are not really persuaded ; and x 
reSroni the rest of your behaviour ; because, according to 
X mode of talking, i should certainlxhave disbdicvo. you: 
I-but the more I trust you, the more I am at a loss, as to tht 
5id of argument I sliodd use. I kno w not, indeed how I am 
to defend it,— as I seem unable and the proof of it_is, that, 
S respects ^hat I thought I had clearly shown _m arguing with 
Thrasy--!^-! that justice is better 

not admit myproofs;— nor, on the other hand, li.i\ e 1 any 
eSuSfor not dkendingit; because I fear it niay.be impious to 
abandon justice, and see it accused when I am present^ without 
defending it, so long as I have breath and am able to ®peak. 
Tt is best then to assist it in such a manner as I" can. Hero- 
Sl.«r« »”*« enMtol .n. by ol ..eans w 
defend it, and not relimiuisli the discussion, but rather 
investigate thoroughly the nature of each, and vvhat the 
truth if, as to their respective advantages. I then stated what 
I thouo-ht, — that the inquiry we were attempting was no trifling 
one, fet Ae, as appears to me, suited for sharpsighted persons. 
Since then, said I, we are not very expert, it seems proper to 
make such an investigation of it, as if a PH®™ ° 

persons not very sharp-sighted to read small ktteis at a dis 
taL, and then^find out that the same letters are rather larger 
elsewhere, and in a larger 5— ** 

sirable, methinks, first d^o read these, and then exa nine the 
lesser, whether they happen to tie &e same. By all means, 
* The phrase IkHvov tov Mpic does not refer to 
but to some sophist of whom they were the 

they defended. The words »re similarly used in the Ihilebua. Comp, 

also Ttaldtg Iwypd^oifv in Legg. vi. p* 769, o. .... , 

t A bottle fought near Megara betwran 
m which the former were victors ; Oh 80^4 (B.C. 453), Comp, i Luc 
: 10*=; • 'nia/1 Rif*, isi. 79. 
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said Adimanius. But wliat analogy do you perceive, Socrates, 
in the inquiry about justice? I will tell you, said I: — do 
we not say that justice affects an individual man and an 
entire state also? Certainly, replied he. Is not a state a 
greater object th^n an individual ? Greater, said he. Perhaps, 
then, justice will be more fully developed in what is greater, 
and also mo^e Easily intelligible : — we will first, then, if you 

t lease, inquire what it is in states; and then, we will in 
ke manner examine it in the individual, searching for the 
similitude of the greater in the idea of the less. Yes, — you 
seem to me, said he, t<4 speak fightly. If then, said I, we con- 
template in argument the rise of a state, shall we not also 
perceive the rise of justice and injustice ? Perhaps so, said 
he. Well then, if this be the case, is there no ground for 
hoping that we sliali more easily find the object of our 
inquiry ? J ust so. Does it not seem, then, that we ought to 
try after success ? for I imagine this is a work of no small 
importance. •Consider then. We have considered, said 
Adimantus. and do you the same. 

Chap. XI. — A state then, said I, takes its rise, methiuks, 
— because nohe of us individually happens to be self-suffi- 
cient, but stands in need of many things; do you think that 
there is any other origin of the settlement of a state ?* None, 
said he. Thus, then, one assisting one person for the want of 
one thing, and another another for the want of another, as we 
stand in need of many things, we collect into one dwelling 
many companions and assistants, and to this joint dwelling we 
give the name of city ; do w^e not ? Certainly. One then im- 
parts to another, if*he does impart anything, or receives in ex- 
change, thinking it will be for his advantaged Certainly. 
Come then, said I, let us, for argument’s sake, form a 
city from the beginhiug ; — our ^necessity, as it seems, will 
form it? Of course. But the first the greatest of 
wants is the provision of fodS, in order that we may subsist 
and live ? Assuredly. The second is of lodging, the third 
of clothing, and the like? Just so. But come, said I, how 
will the city be able to make so great's, provision ? Shall not 
one be a husbandman, another a builder, a third a weaver ; — 

* ^ Aristotle has made some uifhecess&rily severe strictures on this notion 
in his Polit. iv. oh, 4, which are ingeniously refuted by Morgenstem# 
Comment, de Plat. Rep. on this passage. 
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and must we not add to tlicm a shoemaker, or sonia one else 
of those that minister to our bodily wants ? Certainly. The 
state then, that is most in need, will consist of only four or fire 
men It appears so. What then ? must each of these con- 
tribute bis work for the whole in common ?— as, for instance, 
must the husbandman, though only one, proyide food for 
four, and spend fourfold time and labour in 'pirndding food 
and sharing it with others ; or is he, without any cafe for 
them, to prepare for himself alone the fourth part of this 
food in the fourth part of the time, while of the other three 
parts of his time, he employs one. in the providing a 
house, another clothing, the other shoes, — and not trouble 
himself to share with others, but giye his whole atten- 
tion to his own affairs ? And Adimantus said — Aye, but 
perhaps the former way, Socrates, is easier than the latter. 
By Zeus, that is not amiss, said I: — for, while you are 
speaking, I am thinking that first of all we are bom not each 
perfectly alike to each, but differing in disposition, — one fitted 
for doing one thing, and another for another ; — does it not 
seem so to you? It does. What then? — Will a man do 
better, when, as a single indiyidiial, he works cn many arts, 
or only in one ? When one works in one, said he* This, 
moreover, is also plain, methinks; — ^thafe if one miss the 
seasonable time for any work, it is ruined ? Clearly. Aye, 
— ^for the work, methinks, will not wait on the leisure of 
the workman, but the workman must necessarily attend 
closely on his work, not in the way of a by-job ? He 
must. And hence more will be done, and better, and 
with greater ease, when every one docs but one thing, 
according to r, his genius, at the proper time, and when at 
leisure from all other pursuits. Quite so, said he. Surely, 
Adimantus, we need more ^citizens thaa four for the pro- 
visions that we mentioned: for the husbandman, it seems, 
will not himself make his own plough, if it is to bo good, 
nor yet a spade or any other instruments of agriculture 
neither, again, will the builder, — ^for he, likewise, needs many 
things; and in the s^-me way, the weaver also and the 
shoemaker; — is it not so? True, Carpenters, then, and 
smiths, and many other such v/orkmen, by becoming mem- 
bers of our little city, make it throng? Certainly* Yot 
Comp, here the strictures in Arirtotlo's Folifc. iv, 3 and 4* 
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't -would be no rery great matter, either, if we added to them 
herdsmen also, and shepherds, and all other sorts of graziers, 
i — in order that both the husbandmen may hare oxen for 
ploughing, and the builders by aid of the husbandmen may 
have cattle fo» their carriages, and the weavers also, and 
; ' shoemakers, hides and wool. Yet it would be no very smail 

city, said lip,«that had all these. Moreover, said I, it is all 
but'impossible to settle the city itself in such a place that it 
•*will not require imported goods. Impossible. Surely, then, 
it will require others in addition, to bring to it what it needs 
from other cities. It will require them. And, moreover, if 
the servant were to go empfy, taking with him nothing that 
they need from whom what they themselves require is im- 
ported, he will return empty ; will he not ? I think so. It 
is necessary for them, then, not only to produce what is suffi- 
cient for themselves, but such and as many things also, as 
are req[uired by those whose services they require. It ought. 
Our city, %n, certainly wants many more husbandmen and 
other kinds of workmen. Aye, many more. And all other 
^rvants besides, to import and export the several articles ; 
and these are merchants, are they not? Yes. We ehnll 
; want merchants then, as well? Certainly. And if the 

; traffic is carried on by sea, it will want many others besides, 

skilled in navigation. Many others, truly. 

;• Chap. XII. — What then; — in the city itself, how will 

they exchange with one another what each has produced, 
for the sake of which, we have formed a city and esta- 
blished a community ? It is plain, said he, that by selling and 
buying [they wUl do %o]. A market-place, therefore, and 
an established cofnage, as a symbol for the purposes of ex- 
change, must spring up from hence. Certainly. If then the 
' husbandman, or any other workman, bring any of his work 
to the market, but does not come ayhe same time as those 
y who want to make exchaiTges with him, will he not, wliile 

I sitting in the market, be unoccupied at his tiade? By no 

means, said he ; for there are some, who, observing this, devote 
V themselves to this service ; and, in well-regulated cities, they 
■ are chiefly such, as are weakest in body and unfit for any 
other work these then^should attend about the mai-kct, to 
give money in exchange *for what people wish to sell, and 
goods in exchange for money to such as want to buy. It 
t', ■ ■ K 2 * ■/. ' , 
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is this want, said I, that provides our city with a race of 

glaopkeepers ; for do we uot call those shopkeepers^ who sit 
in the market, and serve both in selling and buying ; whereas 
such as travel to other cities we call merchants ? Certainly, 
There are certain other servants still, I conceive, who, though 
as regards intellectual power unworthy to be taken into 
society, yet possess bodily strength adec^^uate for IS.bour ; .and 
these selling the use of their strength, and calHog the reward^,, 
of it hire, are called, I think, hired labourers are they not ? 
Just so. Hired labourers then, as it seems, form the com* 
plement of a city. Aye, it seams so. - Has our city then, 
Adimantus, so increased on us already, as to be complete ? 
Perhaps. Where, then, will justice and injustice be placed in 
it ; and, in which of the matters that we have considered is it 
engendered? I do not know, said he, Socrates, unless it bo 
somehow in a certain use of these very things with one 
another. Perhaps, said I, you are right : — ^but yet we must 
consider the point, and not avoid it. b irst, their, let us con- 
sider how the persons thus procured are to be supported. — In 
making bread and wine, and clothes, and shoes, and building 
houses, will they not work in summer, chiefly without clothes 
and shoes, but in winter, sufficiently clad and shod ? and will 
they bo supported partly on barley made into meal, and 
partly on wheat made into loaves, partly boiled and partly 
toasted, with fine loaves and cakes placed over a fire of stubble 
or dried leaves, and will they feast, they and their children, 
resting on couches strewed with smilax and my r tie-lea vOs, 
— drinking wine, crowned, and singing to the gods, plea- 
santly living together, begetting children beyond their 
means, and cautiously guarding against poverty or war? 

Chap, XIII. — Glaucon then, in answer, said : You 
make the men feast, it seems,* without esculents.^ You ^y 
true, said I: I forgot that they ;syere to have esculents too; 
—and they will clearly have salt, and olives, and cheese, 
and will boil bulbous roots, and potherbs, such as are cooked 
in the fields : and we will set before them desserts of figs^ 
peas, and beans; and they will toast at tbo fire myrtle- 
berries and beech-nuts, drinking in moderation; and thus 

The Greek o'^ov is not to he translated, except by a periphrasis. It 
strictly means boiced meatj as opposed to bread, — but more generally, aa 
here, anything eaten with bread or other food to give it fiavottr and 
reliBh. 
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passing tlieir life in peace bealtliily, tliey^ will die in old ages, 
probably, and leave a similar mode of life to their childreii- 
Socrates, said lie, if you had been making a city of hogs, on 
what else but these would you have fed them ? But what 
ought we to do then, Glaucon ? said I. What is usual, said 
he : let them He down on beds, I think, unless they are to 
live misera^bl}^, and take their meals from tables, and have 
esculents, as the present men have, and desserts. Be it so, 
"^said I ; — I understand. We are considering, it seems, not 
only how a city, but how a luxurious city may exist ; and 
perhaps it is not ^liss : ^or, in considering one of this 
character, we may probably see how justice and injustice 
arise in cities. But the true city, which we have lately 
described, seems to me just like a person that is in bealth ; 
but if you are desirous that we should inspect, also, a city 
that is inflated, there can be no objection to it : for these 
things Qhat concern a merely simple mode of life] will not 
of course sisffice for some, nor will this sort of life satisfy 
.them ; but there must be beds, tables, and all other articles 
of furniture, — seasonings, unguents, and perfumes, mistresses, 
confections, ^nd many miscellaneous articles of this descrip- 
tion. And especially as to what we before mentioned, we 
must no longer consider these as alone necessary, — namely, 
houses, and clothes, and shoes ; but we must set in operation 
painting too, and all the refined ai-ts, and must possess gold, 
and ivory, and all things of that kind ; must we not? Yes, 
said he. 

Chap. XIY. — Must we not, then, increase the siz;e of oup 
city ? — For that'^healSiiy one is no longer sufiicicnt, but 
already full of repletion and abundance of such things as 
are in nowise requisite for cities, — such as all kinds of 
sportsmen, and imitative arti^ifcs, many of whom imitate in 
figures and colours, and many in ^music : poets too, and 
their assistants, rhapsodists, actors, dancers, contractors,^ and 
manufacturers of all sorts of trinkets, especially of those 
belonging to female attire ; and in that case, too, we shall 
require many more servants j and ^hink you not they will 
require teachers, nurses, tutors, hair-dressers, barbers, con- 
fectioners, too, and cook^ ? Aye, and further still, we shall 
want swine-herds. Of tliele, indeed, there were none 

* Gr. ipyoXa^otf i. e. persons undert#:mg for a certain sum to ccm- 
plste a house or any other given task. 
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in tLe other state (for there needed none); but in this wo 
shall need these also ; and shall require, too, manj other sorts 
of cattle, if any one eats them ; shall 'we not ? Of course. 
Shall we not, then, in this mode of life, require physicians far 
more than in the former one ? Much more. 

And the land, .perhaps, which at first siifFicpd to support 
the inhabitants, will, instead of being sufficient, %eeoDie too 
little ; or how shall we*say? Just so, said he. Must vro not^ 
then cut off a part from the neighbouring country, if we 
would have enough for arable and pasture, and they in turn 
from ours, if they on their part-^devote 'themselves to the ac* 
cumulation of boundless wealth, going beyond the limits of 
mere necessity ? 

We must, Socrates, said he. Shall we go to war after- 
wards, Glaucon, or how shall w^e do? Certainly, said lie. 
But let us not yet, said I, consider the question, whether war 
produces harm or good, — ^bnt thus much only, that we have 
found the origin of war, and whence especially arise mischiefs 
to cities, both privately and publicly. Aye, indeed. We 
shall require, then, friend, a still larger city, — noj, for a small, 
but for a large army, which may go out and fight with those 
who assail it, for their whole substance and everything that 
we have now mentioned. What, said he, are not these suffi- 
cient to fight ? No, said' It; — not if you and ail of us were 
rightly agreed, when we formed our state ; and we agreed, if 
you remember, that it was impossible for a single person 
to practise many arts well. True, said he. What then, 
said I, do not struggles in war seem^to require art ? Tory 
much so, said he. Ought we then to take<"more care of the 
shoemaking arii than of that of warfare ? By no means* 
But we charged the shoemaker not to attempt to be at the 
same time a husbandman, or ar weaver, or a builder, in order 
that the work of shoemaking nvglit be well done; and in 
like manner we allotted to each of the others a single calling, 
to which each was adapted by nature, and at which, each by 
abstaining from the rest, and applying to it the whole of his 
life, and not neglecting Ihe proper opportunities, he would 
be likely to work well ; but is it not of the greatest import- 
ance that what concerns war should he well performed ? or 
is it so easy that one who is a husbandman may also be a 
soldier, and a shoemaker,, and one who practises my otJier 
m^-^whil© no one could become a ekilfiil chess oir dice 
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player, who does not study it from cMldliood, but makes it a 
mere by-work ? and can a person wbo takes a spear or 
other warlike arms and instruments, instantly become an 
expert combatant in an armed encounter or aught else re- 
lating to war; while, as respects the tools of any other art 
whaterer, one cannot become a good artist, or even a 
wrestler to useful extent, without having correct know- 
led^ and bestowing sufficient attention? In that case, such 
^tools, said he, would truly he very valuable. 

Chap. XY. — Therefore, said I, by how much more im- 
portant is the work of the state-guardians, by so much will 
it require tlie greatest leisurelfrom other pursuits, and likewise 
the greatest art and study! I really think so, replied he. And 
will it not also require natural talents suited to this particular 
profession ? Of course. I think, then, we should make it our 
special business, if possible, to choose what men and what 
talents are suited for the guardianship of a state. Aye, our 
special busi^iess. By Zeus, said I, in that case wq have 
undertaken no trifling business ; but, still we must not 
despair, as long, at least, as we have any ability. Of course 
not, said he.* Think you, then, said I, that the genius of a 
high-bred whelp at all differs as respects guardianship, from 
that of a high-bred youth ? What do you mean ? For in- 
stance, must not each of them be acute in perception, swift 
in pursuing what he perceives, and strong likewise, if he wants, 
when he has taken, to overcome it ? Of all these there is great 
need, said he. And surely he must be brave also, if he is to 
fight well. Of course. But is he likely to be brave, who 
has not a high spirit whether horse, or dog, or any other 
animal ? Have you not observed, how irresistible and invinci- 
ble is anger, and, when it is present, that every soul is fear- 
less of everything and indomitahle ? I have. It is plain, then, 
what species of guardian we ought have, as respects the 
body? Yes. And with f^ference to his soul moreover, tliat 
’ he should he spirited. That is clear, also. How then, said I, 
Olaucon, can they be otherwise than savage towards each 
other and the other citizens, when of such a temper? By 
Zeus, said he, not easily. Still it is necessary, that towards 
their friends they should be mild, but towards their enemies 
fierce : — ^for otherwise tSey would 33ot wait for others to de- 
stroy them, but rather he beforehand with them in doing it. 

♦ Gr. ill the 'iJXXci orl^ycerai. 
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True, said he. What shall we do, then, said I ; — wlietico 
shall we find a disposition at the same time ini. d and mag-* 
iianiinons ? — for the mild nature is surely opposed to the high- 
spirited? It appears so. Nevertheless, if he he deprived of 
either of these, he cannot he a good guardian"; but this seems 
to be impossible : — and thus it turns out that it is impossible 
there should be a good guardian. It seems so, l^aii he. Then 
J, being at a loss, and considering what had passed, sai<i : — 
We very justly hesitate, my friend, for we have departenr 
from the image that we first established. How say you? 
Did we not observe that there are such kinds of tempers 
as we imagined did not exist, haldng these opposite qualities ? 
Where ? One may see it also in other animals, and not a 
little in that, to which we compared our guardian ; for you 
know it is the natural temper of generous dogs to be as gentle 
as possible towards their intimates and their acquaintances, 
but the reverse to those whom they know not. i^ye, — I 
know it. This then, said I, is quite possible ; apd wo do not 
unnaturally require our guardian to be so. It seems not. 

Chap, XYI.-— Are you, further, of opinion, that he who 
is to bo our guardian should, besides being spiriteti^ have 
a philosophic nature also ? How ? said he : — for I do 
not understand. This too, said I, you will observe in dogs, 
what is also well worthy of admiration in the biaite. 
What ? He is angry at every unknown person that he sees, 
though he has never suffered ill from him before ; but one 
that is known he fawns upon, even though he may never 
have received any good from him. Did you never wonder 
at this ? I never, said he, thought off it before ; but he does 
so, it is clear. ^ Moreover, this affeciion of his nature appears 
elegant at least, and truly philosophic. In what respect? 
Because, said I, it distinguishes a friendly and unfriendly 
aspect by nothing else but this, — that it knows the one, but 
not the other : — and hdV can W€f> refuse to consider that as 
the love of learning, which defines the friendly and the 
foreign by intelligence and ignorance ? By no means, said ise : 
— ^it cannot be otherwise. ^Nevertheless, said I, to be a lover of 
learning and a philosopher, are the same. The same, said ho. 
May we not then boldly lay down Qhe principle,] that in man 
too, if any one be mild towards hi^ intimates and acquaint- 
ances, he must by nature be a philosopher and a lover ot 
learning ? Let us so lay it down, said he. 
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He, then, wlio intends to be a good and worthy state- 
guardian, should be by nature a philosopher, spirited, swdft, 
and strong. By all means, said he. Let him, then, be just 
such as this, said I. In what manner, then, shall they be 
trained and inst-ructed? and will the consideration of this at 
all aid us in perceiving the object, for the sake of which we 
are considering all these things ; that is to say, how justice 
and*' injustice arise in a state ? that we may not omit any 
''necessary part of our argument, or wade through %vhat is 
superfluous ? Then, said Glaucon’s brother : I, for my part, 
quite expect, that this inquiry will conduce to this end. 
By Zeus, said I, friend Adiniantus, we must not dismiss it ; 
even though it be somewhat too long. No, truly. Come then, 
let us, as if we were talking in the way of fable, and at our 
leisure, give some ideal training to these men.* It is right 
to do so. 

Chap. XYII. — What then is the education ? — Is it diffi- 
cult to discover a better than has been discovered for a long 
time? that is, surely, gymnastics for the body, and music 
for the mind? It is. Must we not first, then, begin 
by teaching •music, rather than gymnastics? Of course, 
ll^en you say music, you mean arguments, do you not ? 
I do. But of arguments there are two kinds, — the one 
true, the other false. Yes. And they must be instructed 
in both, — ^but first in the false. I do not understand, said 
he, what you mean. Know you not, said I, that first of 
all we tell children fables ; — and this, [^surely, 3 to speak 
generally, is falsehood; though there is some truth in 
it; but we employ fjBbles with children before gymnastic 
exercises. We d^. This was what I meant, tjien, by saying 
that we must begin music before gymnastics. Bight, said he. 
And know ^^ou n#t, that the beginning of every work is 
most important, especially to any one young and tender; — 
because then that particukir impression is most easily in- 
stilled and formed, which any one may wish to imprint 
on each individual. Entirely so. Shall we then let chik 
dren hear any kind of fables composed by any kind of 
persons, and receive into tlfeir minds opinions in a great 
measure contrary to those which we think they should have 

* Gr. X<5yto Com^. ch. iv. b, and Be Legg. ivi 
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wliOB tliey are grown up ? We should by no means allow 
it First of. all, then, as it seems, we must exercise control 
over the fable«makers ; and whatever beautiful fixble they 
may invent, we should select, and what is not so, we should 
reject: — and we are to prevail on nurses 'and mothers to 
repeat to the children such fables as are selected, aiui 
fashion their minds by fables, much more tha% oheir bodies 
by tbeir bands. But very many of those tliat they now 
them must be cast aside. What, for instance ? said he. In 
the more important fables, said I, we shall see the lesser 
likewise : — for the fashion of ^lem mpst be the same ; and 
both the greater and the less must have the same kind of 
influence : — do not you think so ? I do, said he : but I do not 
at all understand, which of them you call the greater. Those, 
said I, which both Hesiod and Homer told ub, and the other 
poets also: — for they composed and related false fables for 
mankind, and do still relate them. What class, said he, do 
you mean ; — and what do you blame in them ? ^That, said I, 
■which ought first and most of all to be blamed, — especially 
when one does not falsify well. What is that? When a poet, 
in his composition, exhibits bad representations the nature 
of gods and heroes, — just as a painter draws a picture not at 
all resembling what he was intending to paint. Yes, it is 
quite right, said he, that such as these should be blamed : — 
but how do we say, and in what respect ? First of all, said 
I, with reference to that greatest ftiisehood, in matters of 
grave importance too, in saying which he did not flxlsify well, 
that Uranus made what Hesiod says he did ; and then again liow 
Krouos punished him, and what Kronos did, “"and siiflered from 
his son :* for 'though these things were true, yet I think they 
should not be so readily told to the unwise and the young, 
but rather concealed from them; — -and were there need to teH 
them, they should be l\pard in secrecy, by as few as possible, 
after sacrificing not a valueless j hog,t but some great and 
wonderful sacrifice, in order that it may fall to the lot of the 
fewest possible to hear them. These fables, said he, are indeed 
^ Comp, Hesiod. Theogon. y. 15^^6, and 178—80* 
t Allusion is here made to the mysteries of Eieusis, in which all about 
to be initiated sacrificed a hog,— a circumstance referred to by Aris- 
tophanes, Pax, V. 373 — 5 ; Acharn,,vv, 7C7 and 764. The verb dicovira* 
refers to the cabalistic oaths and secrets that were iistexied to during to 
process of initiatioii* 
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injurious. Neither are they to be told, Adimantus, said I, 
in our state : — nor should it be said in the hearing of a youth, 
that he who commits the most extreme injustice, or that 
he who punishes in every possible way a father who commits 
injustice, does nothing strange, but only does the same as the 
first and the greatest of the gods. No truly, said he, nor do 
such^things fts these seem to me proper to be said. Neither, 
generally, said I, must it he told, how gods war with gods, 
and plot and fight against one another (for such assertions 
are not true), — if, at least, it be the duty of, those who are 
to guard the state to #steem it most shameful to hate each 
other on slight grounds. As little ought we to describe in 
fables, and with ornamental aids, the battles of the giants, 
and other many and various feuds, both of gods and heroes, with 
their own kindred and relations : — but if we would persuade 
them that never at all should one citizen hate another, and 
that it is not holy, such things as these are rather to be told 
them in earlj»chiidhood, by the old men and women and those 
well advanced in life ; and the poets should be obliged to com- 
pose consistently with these views. And [the fables oQ Hera 
fettered by hSr son,* and Hephaestus hurled from heaven by 
his father for going to assist his mother when beaten, t and 
all those battles of the gods which Homer has composed, we 
must not admit into our state ; — either in allegory or 
without allegory ; for young persons are not able to judge 
what is allegory and what is not, but whatever opinions they 
receive at such an age are wont to be obliterated with 
difficulty, and immovaJ?le. Hence, one would think, we 
should of all things endeavour, that what they first hear be 
composed in the best manner for exciting them to virtue. 

Chap. XYIII.— There is reason for it, said he : — but, if 
any one should ask us about these, what they are, and wliat 
kind of fables, which sh^ld we »ame ? Adimantus, I 
replied, you and I are not poets at present, but founders 
of a city, and it is the founder's business to know the 
models on which the poets are to compose their fables, 
contrary to which they are nc^ to b‘e tolerated ; but it is not 

* Suidas tells us, under the word that the myth here alluded to 
was mentioned in a passage of^indai», and that it was to he found also to 
ft comedy of Epicharmus, both now lost. 

t Comp. Horn. IL i v. 588. 
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our pr:)Tince to make fables for tliein* Eight, said be. But 
as to this very thing,— namely, the models to be taken in 
speaking about the gods, "what must they be ? Some such as 
these, said I: — God is always to be represented such as he is, 
whether we represent him in epic, in song, or in tragedy, 
Necessarily so. Is not God essentially good, and is he not to 
he described as such ? Without doubt. Bift cio things that 
is good is hurtful, is it ? I do not think so. Does then 
what is not hurtful ever hurt ? By no means. Does that, 
which hurts not, do any evil ? Nor this either. And what 
does no evil cannot be the caus^ of aiiji^^evil ? 01 course not. 

Butwliat? — good is beneficia]. Yes. It is, therefore, the 
cause of prosperity ? Yes. Good, therefore, is not the cause 
of all things, but the cause of those things only wbich arc 
in a right sta'«-‘ —not the cause of those things which are 
in a wrong ■. Entirely so, said he. Neither, tlien, can 
God, said I, since he is good, be the cause of all tilings, as 
the many say, but only the cause of a few things to men, but 
of many things not the cause; for our blessings are much 
fewer than onr troubles : and no other must be assigned as 
the cause of our blessings ; whereas of our troubles \ve must 
seek some other causes, and not God. You seem to me, said 
he, to speak most truly. We mast not admit, then, said I, 
that error of Homer or any other poet who foolishly errs with 
respect to the gods, and says how — 

Fast by the threshold of Jove^s courts are placed 
Two casks; one stored with evil, one with good, 

From which the God dispenses as he wills. 

For whom the glorious Thunderer fninglesJbotb, 

He leads a life chequer’d with good and ill 
Alternate ; but to whom he gives unmix'd 
The bitter cup, he makes that man a curse, 

His name becomes a by-^jjord of reproach, 

His strength is hunger-bitten, and he walks 
The blessed earth Unblest, go*where he may, — * 

Nor, that Zeus — > 

Grants mortal man both happiness and woe. 

Chap. XIX. — As regards the violation of oaths and 
treaties which Pandarus effected, if any shoiild say it 
was done by the agency of Atlnpia and Zens, wo cannot 
approve ^—neither pf he were to relate] the dissension 
Horn, II xxr v, 527-31. 
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among the gods, and the judgment hj Themis and JZens ; nor 
yet must we suffer the youth to hear what JEscbylus says; how, 
Forthwitli to mortals God invents a cause, 

Whene’er he wills their dwellings to destroy ; — 

and, besides, if any one is making poetical compositions, in 
which are these iambics, the sufferings of Niobe, of the Pelo- 
pide^ or th^rojans, or others of a like nature, we must either 
^lot suffer him to say, that they are the works of God, — or, if 
God, we must discover that principle of action Tvhich w^e now 
require, and say, that God did what was just and good, and 
that they w^ere benefited by Jbeing chastised : and we must 
not let a poet say, that those are miserable who are punished, 
and that it is God who does these things. If they say, how- 
ever, that the wicked, as being miserable, need correction, 
and that, in being punished, they are benefited by God, we 
may suffer the assertion. — To say, however, that God, who is 
good, is the cause of ill to any one, this we must by all 
means oppoise, and suffer no one to say so in our 
state ; if at any rate we wish it well governed ; — neither 
must we allow any one, young or old, to hear such things 
told in fable* either in verse or prose, — as their relation is 
neither consistent wntli holiness, nor profitable to ns, nor 
consistent with themselves. 

I vote along with you, said he, as respects this law, — for 
it quite pleases me. This, then, said I, is probably one of 
the laws and models as respects the gods, by which it will 
be necessary for those who speak to speak and for those who 
compose to compose, that God is not the cause of all things, 
but of good. Yc'^ sai(fhe, of course. But wliat as to this 
second law ? — ^Think you that God is a sorceress, and appears 
designedly, at difierent times, in different shapes, — sometimes 
like himself, — and, at other times^, changing his form into many 
shapes, — sometimes deceiving; ns and ijiaking ns conceive false 
opinions of him ; — or, that he is simple, and that he by no 
means quits his proper form ^ 1 cannot, now, at least, say so, 
replied he. But what as to this ; — if anything be changed 
from its proper form, must it ^ not be necessarily changed by 
itseli^ or by another? Undoubtedly. Are not those things 
which are in the best state, changed and moved least of all 
other by anotiier ; — as the body, by meats and drinks, and 
labours, and all kinds of plants droughts and winds, md 
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mcli like accidents? Is not tke most healtky and TigoroM 
least of all cliaBged? Surelj. And as to tlie so nl itself 
will not external acscidents least of ail disoi’oor and cliang© 
the hrayest and -vnsest ? Yes. And surely all manufactured 
vessels, and buildings, and vestments, such- as are properly 
made and in a right state, are according to the same reasoning 
least of all changed by time, or other accidents^? ^^Such is the 
case. Everything then, which is in a good state, either by na-* 
ture or art, or both, receives the smallest change from another. 
It seems so. But God, and all that belongs to divinity, are in 
the best state? Of course. In this way, then, God should 
least of all have many shapes ? ' Least’ of all, truly. 

Chap. XX. — Again. — should he change and alter him- 
self? Clearly so, said he, if he he changed at all. Does 
he then change himself to what is better, and fairer, or to 
the worse, and more deformed ? To the worse, surely, replied 

he, if he be changed at all; for we can never say, that 

, God is at all deficient in beauty or excellence.^ You speak 
i most correctly, said I. And this being so, think you, Adi- 
mantus, that any one, either of gods or men, would willingly 
make himself any way worse ? Impossible, said be. It is 
impossible, then, ^id I, for a god to desire to change himself ; 
but, as it seems, each being most beautiful and excellent, con- 
tinues always to the utmost of his power invanably in his 
own form. This seems a necessary conclusion, said he. Well 
then, said I, most excellent Adimantus, let not any of the 

poets tell us, how 

in similitude of strangers oft 

The gods, who can with ease all<^iliapes assume, 

Bepair to populous cities ‘ 

Neither let any one belie Proteus and Thetis, nor introduce 
Hera in tragedies or other poems, as ■iiaving transformed 
herself into a priestess, collecting for 

Those li6-sustainmg5sons 
Of Inachus, the Argive streams j”— 

nor let them tell us many other such falsehoods ; — nor again, 
let mothers, persuaded by them, terrify their children, telling 
the stories wrong, — as, that certain gods wander by night, 

Resembling various guests, in various forms,'— 
r 

~ — ^ 

♦ Odysa. xviu v. 485, 6, 
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lest tliey sliould, at one and the same time, blaspheme 
against the gods, and make their children cowards. Surely 
not, said he. But do the gods, said I, who in themselves 
never change, still make us imagine that they appear in vari - 
ous forms, deceiving us, and playing the sorcerer ? Perhaps 
they do, said he. What, said I can a god wish to deceive, 
» — holding mere phantom, either in word or deed? 

I know not, said he. Know you not, said I, that a real 
^falsehood (if we be allowed to say so), both all the gods and 
men abhor ? How mean you ? replied he. Thus, said I : that 
to be deceived in the ^lost excellent part of oneself, and that 
about one’s highest interests, is what no one wishes of his 
own accord ; but, of all things, everyone is most afraid of this 
happening to him. Even yet, said he, 1 do hot understand youi 
Because, said I, you think I am saying something awful 
but I am saying, that for the soul to be deceived with respect 
to realities, and to be so deceived and ignorant, and in that to 
have obtained and to maintain a falsehood, is what every one 
would least of all choose ,• and would most hate it in the soul. 
Most especially, said he. But this, as I was now saying, 
might very Correctly be termed a real falsehood — ignorance 
in the soul of the deceived person ; for imitation in words is 
a kind of image of the affection the soul feels, and sj^rings 
up afterwards, and is not altogether a pure falsehood ; — is it 
not so ? Assuredly. 

Chap. XXI. — But a real falsehood is not only hated by 
the gods, but also by men. It appears so to me. But what 
as to a falsehood in words ? when is it of such service, so as 
not to deserve hatred t — Is it not when employed towards 
enemies, and some* even of those called friendSjT-when during 
madness, or other folly, they attempt to do some mischief; 

' — in that case, is it*not useful for dissuasion as a druff : — and 
in the fables we just mentioned, because we know not how 
the truth stands about ancient things, do we not forge a 
faisehood resembling the truth as much as possible, and so 
make it useful ? It certainly is so, said he. In which of 
these cases, then, is a faisehood useful to God ? — Does he 
invent a falsehood resembling the truth, because he is ignorant 
of ancient things ? That were ridiculous, said he. In God, 
then, there is not a lying poet % I think not. But would lio 
invent a falsehood through fear of his enemies ? Far from \t 
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Or on account of the folly or madness of his friends ? No, 
said he, none of the foolish and mad are beloved of Ood. 
There is no occasion at all, then, for a god to invent a false- 
hood? None. The divine and godlike nature, thM, is alto- 
gether free from falsehood ? Entirely so, said he. God, then, 
is quite simple and true, both in word and deed j neither is he 
changed hiLelf, nor does he deceive others,--neither by 
visions, nor discourse, nor the pomp of signs, neither when wo 
are awake nor when we sleep? So it appears to me, 
said he, just as you say. You agree then, said I, that this 
shall be the second principle which we., are to lay down both 
in speaking and composing concerning the gods,' —namely, 
that they are neither sorcerers and change theniselves, nor 
mislead us by falsehoods, either in word or deed ? I agree. 
While, then, we commend many other things in Homer, tins 
we shall not commend, — narnely, the dream cent by Jupiter 
to Agamemnon ; nor tliat in iEschylus, when he niukea 
Thetis say that Apollo had sung at her marriage, that 

her happy lot should be 
To hear an offspring fair, from ailment free. 

And blest with lengthen’d days ; and then the*<3od, 
Unfolding aU, with pseans high proclaim’d 
Thy heaven-blest fortunes, welcome to my soul 
I hoped that all was true that Phoebus sang s 
So sweetly tuned with high prophetic art;«-« 

But he who at my nuptials Joy foretold, 

The same is he, who now hath slain my child. 

When any one alleges sucli things as these about the gods, we 
must show disapproval, and not grant them the privilege 
of a chorus ; neither should we sufier teachers to oinploy them 
in the training'of youth, — if at least our guardians a, re to be 
pious and divine men, as far as man can be. As to o»ll those 
models, I entirely agree with you, said he, <in<l I s,.iotild adopt 
them as laws. 

I? 

* Gr,- rovrotf' t^vnoov tvti^ov fivai li> ch n^pi Otidp jcai Xlystv caf 
arawiv. 
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Iffl the third hook he continues to dilate on music and gymnasticg, and 
then proceeds to treat of the talents, habits, and education suitable for 
the inferior magistrates of a state. Lastly, from the interpretation of a 
certain Phoenician fable, he demonstrates the need of a community and 
general harmony between citizens, as being truly brethren and mem- 
bers of the same family. It is quite necessary, however, that there 
should be a distinct and well-ordered ivra^ia, because some are capable 
of being xpvcrog*, others only dpyvpoc, and so on, according to caste, 
talent, and conduct, all together composing the state ; — and. lastly, he 
expresses disapprobation at the great weight given to the sayings of 
poets, whom accordingly he wishes to be excluded from 3us ideal 
republic, though he willingly accords them honour on account of their 
great learning. 

Chap. I. — Concern ing the gods, then, said I, sach things 
as these are, it seems, to be both heard, and not heard, from 
childhood upwards, bj those who will honour the gods and 
parents, and not lightly esteem mutual friendship. Aye, — 
and methinks, said he, these things are rightly so under- 
stood. But what the^ ? — If men are to be brave, must 
not these things bfj told them, and such others likewise, 
as may make them least of all afraid of deifth; or, think 
you, that any one can ever be brave, who has this fear within 
him ? Not I, truly, said ho. But what ? think you any one 
can be free from the fear of, death, w4iile he conceives that 
there is Hades — and a dreadful place, too,-— and that in battles 
he will choose death in preference to defeat and slavery ? 
Surely not. 

We ought then, it seems, tQ take the command, also, of 
those who undertake to discourse about these fables, and 
entreat them not so swee*>ingl^ to abuse what is in Hade% 
but rather to praise it ; — since they neither speak what is true 
nor wha '■ *s expedient for those who ]giean to be soldiers. We 
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ought inleed, said he. Beginniug then, said I, at this v*;r<K^ 
we will omit all such as these : — 

" I had rather live 

The servile hind for hire, and eat the bread 

Of some man scantily, himself sustained, 

Than sovereign empire hold 0*^61* all tne shades ;■ 

■ ■■ : ' ^ '\y 

And' till S-^ 

Lest Neptune ohn' his liead 
Shattering the vaulted earth, should wide disclose 
To mortal and immortal eyes his realm 
Terrible, squalid, to the gods themselves 
A dreaded spectacle 

Oh then, ye gods \ there doubtless are below, 

The soul and'semblance both, but empty forms ;iw 

He"s wise alone, the rest are flutt’ring shades 

Down into Hades from his limbs dismiss’d 
His spirit fled sorrowful, of youth’s prime 
And vigorous manhood suddenly beret t ; § — 

His soul, like smoke, down to the shades 

Fled howling {1 

And— 

As when the bats within some hallow’d cave 
Flit screaming all around ; for if but one 
Fall from the rock, the rest all fol?bw hini ; 

In such connexion mutual they adhere j 

So. . the ghosts 

Troop’d downward, gibbering all the, dreary way^ 

As to these and all such'" like passages, wo must request 
Homer and the other poets not be offended at our erasing 
them, — not as nnpoetical and displeasing to tiic ears of the 
multitude; — for the more poetical they arc, the less should they 
be listened to hy children, or men either, who would he free, 
and fear slavery more than <le:ith. Aye, by all menn.s. 


And- 


And- 


Aud- 


And- 
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kind an«j. q^uanity lie made them ; — nor Priam, near as lie 
was to the gods, who — 

* to all— kneera 

In turn, tlien rolPd himself in dust, and each 
By name solicited to give him way.* 

Still much more must we entreat them not to represent tho 
gods as bewailing, and saying, * ,, 

Ah me, forlorn ! ah me, parent in vain 

Of an illustrious birth.f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

And if they are not thus to introduce the gods, far less 
should they dare thus unbecomingly to^ represent the gieatest 
of those gods : 

Ah ! I behold a warrior dear to me, 

Around the walls of Ilium driven, and grieve 
For Hector, — 

And again, — 

Alas, he falls ! my most beloved of men, 

Sarpedon, vanquished by Patroclus, falls : 

So will the Fates I % 

Chap. III. — Supposing then, friend Adimantus, our youths 
should seriously hear such things as these, and not ridicule 
them as spoken unworthily, — hardly any one fvould think it 
unworthy of himself as a man, or reprove himself [[for itj 
if ho should chance either to say or do anything of the 
kind, — but would rather, without shame or endurance, sing 
many lamentations and moanings over trifling sufferings. You 
speak most truly, replied he. But tlioy most not, — as our 
argument has just evinced ; which we must believe, till 
some one persuades us by some better. They must not, of 
course. Neither ought we, moreover, tp be over fond of 
laughing : — f<Jr commonly where a man gives himself to vio- 
lent laughter, such a disposition requires a violent change. I 
think so, said he. Neither, ifrany one should represent worthy 
men as overcome by la^ighter, should we allow it, much less 
if [he thus represent] the gods. Much, indeed, said he. 
Neither, then, ought we to receive such statements as those 
of Homer concerning the gods: — 

Heaven rang with laughter inextinguishable— 

Peal after peal, sudi pleasure all conceived 
At sight of Vulcan in his new employ. § 

* 11. xxii. V. 414. t II. xviii. v* 54. J II, xiii. v, 

§ 2^'amely as cupb^er to tlie gods*—li L r* $99* 
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and so on. Well spoken. But wliat of sucli as these 

Oh ! charged with wine, in steadfastness of face 
Dog unabashed, and yet at heart a deer,’*'— 

and as respects what follows, and whatever other cliildisli elu- 
sions are uttered in prose or verse by private individuals, are 
they well [^pronounced] '? No, not well : — ^for, inethinks, even 
as respects temperance, such [[discourses^ are not fit for tho^ 
young to hear; and supposing they do afford some other sort 
of pleasure, it is no wonder : — but wdiat is your notion of the 
matter ? The same as your own, said be. 

Chap. IY. — What ? — To make the wisest man say, that 
it appears to him supremely beautiful, when 
............ the steaming table spread 

With plenteous viands, while the cups, with wine 
From brimming beakers filFd, pass brisk around, f — 

does it seem proper to you that a, youth sliould hoar, in order 
to obtain a command over himself or yet this > — 

most miserable it is, 

To die of famine and have adverse fate ; J— 

or that Zeus, through desire for the pleasures <?f love, could 
easily forget all that in solitary watching he had revolved 
in his mind, while other gods and men were asleep, and could 
be so struck on seeing Hera, as not even to care to enter his 
chamber, but to desire connexion wdili her on the very spot, to 
embrace her on the ground, and at the same time to declare 
that ho w^as possessed with a desire, exceeding even what lie 
felt on their first acquaintance, 

Hidden from their parents Tiear ;§— 

nor yet how Ares and Aplirod.te were hound by He|>hmstus,|| 
and other such things ? No, by Zeus, said he ; these seem quite 
unfit. But if, said I, any 'instances of self-denial in all 
mattci’s are both to be spoken *of and practised by men of 
eminence, these should be held up for a specktcle and eelo 
brated in verse, — such as this :f — 

........ Smiting on hi» breast, thus he reproved 

The mutinous inhabitant within.’*'’*' 

*** IL i. V. 225. f Od. lx. v, 8^ | Od. xl. v* 342. 

§ I!, xiv. V. 291. ' |j Od. viii. v. 26§. 

f esareop rs Kal dicomrkvf which we have somewhat paraphrasticaliv 
iwdered, in order to give the fidl meaning of the words# 
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J ust so, bj ail means, said be. Of course, then, we cannot by 
any means allow men to receive bribes, or be covetous. By 
no means, l^eitlier must we sing to them, tiiat 

Gifts gain the gods and venerable kings 5*-~- 

neither can we commend Phoenix, the tutor of Achilles, as 
if h^ spoke»co1’rectlj, when counselling him to accept of pre- 
sents and assist the Gi*ecks, hut, without presents, not to 
desist from his wrath : t — nor again, should wo commend 
Achilles himself, or approve of his being so covetous as to 
receive presents from Agamemnon, and, likewise for giving up 
the dead body of Hector, on receiving a ransom, when other- 
wise he would not do so. Of course it is not right, said. ho, 
to commend such conduct as this. I am loath, said I, for 
Homers sake, to say, that it is not allowable to alletJ-e 
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contempt both of gods and men. Yon say right, re- 
plied he. 

Chap. Y. — Let us not then believe these tilings, said I, 
nor yet suffer any to say, that Theseus, son of Poseidon, 
and Pirithous, son of Zeus, were impelled to such dire ab- 
ductions ; nor that any other son of a deity, or hero either^ 
would dare to commit horrible and impious deeds, Ouch as ;iow 
they falsely ascribe to them ; but let us compel the poets to ^ 
say, either that the actions do not belong to these persons, 
or that these persons are not the children of gods, — but not to 
say both, nor yet try to persuade our youth that the gods are 
the origin of evil, and heroes no better than men: — for just 
as we said before, these [[statements] are neither holy nor true ; 
inasmuch as we have somewhere or other shown, that evils 
cannot possibly proceed from the gods. Of course not. ]3ut, 
besides this, they are hurtful to the hearers also ; for every 
one will pardon his own depravity, through the persuasion that 
even the near relatives of the gods, near to Zeii^ himself, do, 
and have done, things of a similar nature, of whom it has 
been written, — 

They, on the top of £da, have uprear^d ** 

To parent Jupiter an altar 

'And, 

Whose blood derived from gods is not extinct. 

Wherefore, we should suppress all such fables, lest they 
create in our yoii*th a great readiness for committing wick- 
edness. We should so, of course, replied he. What other 
species of argument, then, said I, — since w^e are speaking 
about arguments, — ^have we still remaining, which ought, or 
ought not, to be maintained? — For in what manner we ought 
to speak of the gods we have already mentioned, and likewise 
of demons and heroes, and tho^ too in Hades. Certainly. Does 
it not remain, then, to spgak concerning men ? Clearly so. Still 
it is impossible for us, my friend, *to regulate this at present. 
How? Because we shall say, I think, that the poets and 
orators speak amiss in most important respects concerning 
mankind, as |[for instance,] that many are unjust, and yet 
happy, while the just are miserable ; and that injustice is profit- 
able, if it escape observation, while ^justice is another's gain 
indeed, but injury to one's self ;’'such things, as these, wo must 
forbid them to say? but yet bid tbera sinij and compose ' in faM® 
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the very contrary. Do you not think so ? I know it well, said 
ho. If then you acknowledge that I am right, shall I conclude 
that you hare admitted what all along we were seeking for ? 
You judge right, said he. Shall we not allow, then, that such 
arguments may be stated about men, whenever we shall have 
discovered the nature of justice,— and how it is naturally 
profitable foj*tl?e just man to be such, whether he seem so or 
jnot ? Most true, replied he. 

Chap. YL — Concerning the arguments, then, let what 
we have said suffice, and now we should consider, me- 
thinks, the manner of ^stating ihem • and then we shall have 
completely considered, both what is to be spoken, and the 
manner how. Adimantus here said What you now say, I do 
not understand. Nevertheless, replied I, it needs you should. 
—Perhaps then you will understand it better in this way : — is 
not everything told by the mythologists or poets, a narrative 
of the past, present, or future Of course, replied he. 
And do not they execute it, either in simple narrative, or 
through the medium of imitation, or both ? This too, re- 
plied he, I yet require to understand more plainly. I appear, 
said I, to be % ridiculous and dull instructor : — ^like those, 
then, who are unable to speak, I will endeavour to explain 
my meaning, — ^not the whole generally, but by a particular 
caa3. ^ And tell me, — are you acquainted with the opening of 
the Iliad, where the poet says, Chryses entreated Agamemnon 
to ransom his daughter ; but that he was angry, whereupon 
the former, since he did not obtain his request, besought the 
god, against the Greeks I know it. You know, then, that 
down to these versqg, — 

His supplication was at large to all * 

The host of Greece ; but most of all to two, 

The sons of Atfeus, highest command,-— 

the poet himself speaks, and does not att(?mpt to divert our atten- 
tion elsewhere, as if any other person were speaking except 
himself; but as to what he says after this, he speaks as though 
he himself were Chryses, and tries all he can to make ns think 
that the speaker is not Homer, bjfit the priest, an old man: — and 
thus he has composed nearly all the rest of the narrative of 
what happened at Troy, and in Ithaca, and the adventures 

^ This threefold distanchon of poetry is men^oned Hlcemse by Aristotlei 
ch. ia, I 2. ^ 
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tlirougliont tile Odyssey. Yes, certainly, replied lie. xs it 
not narrative, tlien, when lie recites the several speeches, and 
also when [he recites] what intervenes between the speeches ? 
Of course. But when he speaks in the person of another, do 
we not say, that then he assimilate his speech as mucli as 
possible to each person whom he introduce^ as speaking . 
We %yill grant it why not ? And is not [a i>oet s] -assi- 
milation of himself to another, either m voice or hgure, aiv- 
imitatioii of that person to whom he assimilates himsoll i Ot 
course. In such a case as this, then, it seems, both ho and the 
other poets execute their naruative l<y means of iimtation { 
Certainly. But if the poet wore not to conceal himsoll 
at all, liis whole action and narrative would he without imita- 
tion -l-That you may not say, however, that you do not again 
undm-stand how this can be, I will tell you.— If, for instance, 
in relating how Ohryses came with his daughters riinsom, be- 
seeching the Greeks, but chiefly the kings Homer had subse- 
quently spoken, not in the character of Chrys&s, but still ^ 
Homer, you know it would not bo imitation, but only simple 
narrative and it would have been somehow' thus (I shall 
speak without metre, for I am no poet) “ Tlie pnest^mo 
and prayed, that the gods would allow them to take Troy, 
and return in safety; and begged them also to restore ium his 
daughter, and accept the presents, out of respect to the god 
When he had said tliis, all the rest showed respect, and con- 
sented; but Agamemnon became enraged, and ehargod him 
to depart instantly, and not return, lest his sceptre and the 
garlands of the god should not avqil him, and added also, 
that, before his daughter should be ransomed she sliould grow 
old with him'in Argos ; and he cwlercd him to be gone, and 
not irritate him, if he would get homo in ^fety. 1 he old man 

on hearing this was terrified and wont away in silence. And 
after his retiring froin»Bio camp, ho offered numerous prayers 
to Apollo, calling on the god by bis various names, ami re- 
minding as well as imploring him, that, if ever, either in the 
building of temples, or the offering of sacrifices, ho had made 
any acceptable presents, — for , the sake of these then, he be- 
sought him, to avenge with his shafts on the Greeks the tears 
[that had been shed] by himself.’’*-^Thus far, said I, friend, the 
narrative is simply without imitation. I understand, said he. 

* The Greek form— $ SdKpva is unquestioiiabty srriwie } bati 
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Chap. YIL — Understand, then, said I, that the oppo- 
site of tliis liappens, wlien one takes out the poet's words be- 
tween the speeches, and leaves only the dialogue. This too, 
said he, I understand, that something like this takes place with 
tragedies. You have apprehended my meaning quite correctly, 
said L And ^nethinks, I can now make plain to you what 
befose I could not, — that in poetry, and all fabulous writing, 
•-one species of it is wholly imitative, as, for instance (just as 
you say), tragedy and comedy ; another species employs the 
narration of the jmet himself, (you will find this chlefiy in dithy- 
rambics;) and anothe? again 'by both, as in epic poetry, and 
many other kinds besides ;~if you understand me. Aye, — I 
now understand, replied be, wliat you meant before. Remem- 
ber, too, that we were before saying, that it had already 
been settled what were to be the subjects of speech, but k yet 
remained to be considered how they should be spoken. 
I do remember. This then, is the very thing that I was 
saying, — ^naiflely, that we ought to have agreed, whether we 
will allow the poets to make us narratives wholly through the 
medium of imitation, or partly through imitation, partly not 
go, — and, of what kind in each, — or lastly whether they are not 
to employ imitation at all. I guess, said lie, you are inquiring, 
whether we are to receive tragedy and comedy into our state, 
or not. Perhaps so, said I, and something more too,— for I as 
yet know not ; but wherever our reason, wind-like, carries us, 
there must we go. You say well, said he. Let us then consider, 
Adimantus, whether our guardians ought to be practised imi- 
tators or not : — does no^this follow, from what has been above 
stated, that each may exercise one business well, but many, 
not, — and should he attempt it, that, in grasping jft many tilings, 
he will fail in all, and excel, perhaps, in none?* Of course he 
will. Well then, does not the same reasoning apply to itnitatioii, 
that the same man cannot so well iraitiSte many things as one ? 
Of course he cannot. In that case he can perform scarcely 
any of the more eminent employments, and at the same time 
imitate many things, and be an apt imitator, — since the same 
persons cannot well execute two different sorts of imitations, 
apparently similar to each other ; as, for instance, comedy 
• 

AS Stallhaum well observes, was still ^tant among the Athenians In ool* 
joquial language, 

* Gr. ^ , 
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iid tragedy :— and as for tliat, did you not, just nou-, call both 

if thoSimitations? I did ; and you arc right in 

:he same persons cannot succeed [inboth]. 

iame time, be rhapsodists and actors . True. oi 

persons be actors in comedies and m trapdics . ..n c 

these are imitations, are they not? 

genius of man, Adimantus, seems to have been cut up .cen 
ilto a still greater number of minute particles -so much so, 
indeed,* that it cannot properly imitate many thing.-,, oi p 
form [in earnest] those very tb“igs, ot which cccn tli 
imitations are the resemblances.* Most^rne, said ho. 

Chap. VIII. — If we are to hold to our hrst reasoning, 
therefore, that our guardians, though unoccupied in any pro- 
ductive art whatever, ought to be the most skutul labourer, s 
for tbe liberty of the state, and to mind nothing hut what 
refers thereto, it were surely proper that they should neither 
perform nor imitate anything else,— but, should they imitate 
at all, to imitate from their childhood upwards just what 
correspond with these,— brave, temperate, pioiis, generous- 
hearted men, and the like,— but neither to perform, nor de- 
sire to imitate what is illiberal or base, lest from the -v ery 
imitation they come to experience the positive r&ahty.t tlavo 
you net also observed, that imitations, if from earliest 
youth onwards they be long continued, beconie established m 
the manners and natural temper, both as to body and voice, 
and intellect too ? Very much so, replied be. bnreiy wo 
are not to allow those, said I, for whom vro profess to bo 
anxious, and who ought to be good men, to imitate a woman 
either young or old, whether reviling ber« husband, or con- 
tending against the gods, and speaking boastingly from the 
idea of her own happiness ; — neither should wc imitate her in 
her misfortunes, sorrows, and lamentations, when sick, or in 
loye, or in the throes «of child-birth ; we shall be far from 
allowing this. By all means, replied ho. Nor to nnitato 
male or female servants in doing servants* duties? Nor tins 
either. Nor yet, it seems, depraved men, dastards, and those 
who do the contrary of what dias been just mentioned, who 
»id!e and rail at one another; and speak abominable things, 


^ Or. ds mraKim^parkBrni 

f «« fov cVai 





whether drunk or sober, or [[do] any other misdeeds, such as 
this class of persons are guilty of, either in words or actions, 
either as respects themselves or others ? — I think too, that 
they should not even accustom themselves to resemble mad- 
men, in words or actions, for one may know both the mad 
and wi-cked, whether men or women j — ^yet we must not either 
do or imita4e uny one of their actions. Most true, said he. 
ButVhat, said I are braziers or other craftsmen, or such as 
*"row vessels, or pilot the sailors, or any others connected 
therewith to he imitated ? How can it be so, said he, by those 
at least who are not |,liowed to give their mind up to those 
pursuits ? But what, — are they to imitate horses neighing, 
or bulls lowing, or rivers murmuring, or the sea roaring, or 
thunder, and all such like things ? No surely, said he : — ^we 
have forbidden them either to get mad, or resemble madmen. 
If then I understand what you mean, replied I, there is a sort oi 
speech and narrative in which the truly good and worthy man 
expresses hii^jiself, when required to say anything, — and ano- 
ther again quite dissimilar, to which a person quite oppositely 
born and bred always adheres, and in which [[he always] ex- 
presses himsdf. But what sorts are they ? asked he. ^ That 
man, said I, seems a worthy man, who on coming ^ in his 
narrative to any speech or action of a good man, will willingly 
tell it, as if he were himself the man, and not be ashamed of 
such an imitation, — the more especially, if he be imitating a 
good man acting cautiously and sensibly, one who is seldom 
and but little led astray through ailments, or love, or drink, or 
any other mishap. But when there arises [[in his narra- 
tive] anything unworthy of himself, he will not be in any 
hurry to assimilate himself to one that is worse, except it be 
for a short time wlien be is doing some good; and be- 
sides, he will be asb*amed of it,^both as being unpractised in 
the imitation of such characters, an^ also, as unwilling to 
mould himself, and stand among the models of baser men, 
whom all the while he despises in his heart, j^bearing with 
them] only for mere amusement. Probably, said he. 

Chap. IX. — Will he employ a narrative such as that we not 
long since described in the case*of Homer's poems; and will his 
language partake both of qpiitation and simple narrative, but 
have only a small portion of imifebtion insetted in a great qtian- 
tity j[[of plsiiin narrative ?]* -Bo you think I speak to the pHx** 
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pose or not? Yes, certainly, replied he; f ™ f ” 
Lnc of snch an orator. In that case, said I, will not such a 

luL, the more he is deprayed the 

matter whatever, thinking no hing .enloi sV 

so, indeed, that he will undertake to 

and in nublic, and such especially as wo just mentioimu, 
thtinderiLs and noises of winds and teinpcsta, and of axles 

S S., »1 of tamp A 

nil kinds of instruments, and the cries of dogs likowisc, aim 
fecp ami birds ?-and of course the whole expression ot this 
is Jb^by imitation, both in voice and gestures, pai-^ak mg 
but sUghUy of narrative ^ This ff 

S« YcTthey aw, replied ho. Has not one of tlio two, 
hennmry trifling variations; and to give the diction a be- 
Sn WiLiony and rhythm, he who would speak correejy 
nZ always speak in tho-^same style, in one harmony, -for the 

»' “SI” 'ffi 

SCSS ioi it "?“™ tlm 

monies, and all kinds of rhythms, i^ indeed, it4S to bo natn- 
Xe4pLed, on account of its having all sorte and shades 
of TOi-iation 1 That is precisely the case. Do not, then, all the 
noets and writers of narrative generally, t use one or of 
these models of diction, or a blending of the 
must, replied he. What are wo to do then, s.Md 1 . -“‘m 

admit into our state all of these [models,! or only one of the 
iinmixed, or the one compounded? If “y opinion, leplied 
to prevail, [yon should empby! that nneompoum ed 

one, which imitates only what is worthy. But surelj^, Adi- 
mantns, the mixed is at least pleasant : -the mo.s p 
of all, both to children and^pedagogiics, is the or 

what yon choose, and it is so to the crowd likewise, k e,s, it 
r the^most pleW. " But probably, sa d I, yon wil not 
deem it suited to our civil establishment, bocansc with u 
no man can he engaged in two or “ore fcnpations Imt 
each individual is employed in one only ? Of course, it is not 
fit. Shall we not find then, that in such a state alone, a s ioe^ 
maker is only a sboemakerj and nofe a pilot as well as a b \ oq ^ 

^ Gr. Kai h) h pv9}i(} wua%fT(*iQ ft(ipa7r} n<^k^ rivi, 
f* Gar. Kai oi n Xlyoj^rgff. 
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and that the husbandman isonly a husbandman^ and 
not a judge as well as a husbandman ; and that the soldier is a 
soldier, and not a money-maker as well ; and so with the rest? 
True, replied he. With respect to the man then, who is 
enabled by his talents to become everything and imitate 
everything, if that person were to come into our state and 
wish to shoiT his poems, we should respect him as a pious, 
wontlerfal, and pleasant person, hut would say that we have 
no such person in our state, nor could such he allowed ; 
and tiien we should send him. to some other state, pouring 
oil oil his head, and frowning him with a woollen cha>plct,'^' 
wliile we ourselves would call in, to our advantage, a 
more austere and less pleasing poet and niythologist, to 
imitate for us the diction of what is becoming, and say wliat- 
ever he says, in accordance with those models which we 
regularly sot forth on first undertaking the education of our 
soldiers. So we should do, replied he, if it depended on ns. 
Now then, frjend, it seems that we have thoroughly discussed 
tiiat part of music which concerns oratory and fable ; for what 
is to be spoken, and how spoken, we have already considered. 
I think so to«, observed ho. 

. OiiAX’. X.' — Are we not next to speak, said I, about the style 
of song and melody ?t Clearly so. Cannot one already find 
out, then, what we ought to say about these things, and of 
what kind they should he, if we would be consistent with 
Avhat we have above said ? Here Glaucon, smiling, said,— 
J seem, indeed, Socrates, to be a stranger to tlie whole busi- 
ness, for I cannot at present conceive what we ought to say, 

* Gr. dTTOTrkjXTTOifih^ te av £ig aXktfv ttoXiv fiv^ov Kara rtjg K£<pa\t}g 
'KaraxBavTEg Kat epup errk^avreg. This passage with\ll its beauty is 
somewhat obscure. It plainly refers to that kind of poet, who was used to 
treat all kinds of charJKters and subjects ; — ^and yet the ancient writers 
evidently understood it, as referring to Homer. Comp. Dica. Halic. 
Epist. de Plat, vol. vi. d. 756 : — ry ILXc^wvog tpvaet rroXXdg dpirag 
ixovay TO <piX6ti}iov* edriXoxrE dk rovro jpaXterra did rijg 7rpbg''0}i7ipov 
t^ijXoTVTriagj bv Ik rijg KaracrKEva^^cfxsvijg dir avrov ‘TToXtreiag kKpdXXet^ 
crefavuxrag Kal jiypip So also Aristides, Grat. Plat. Ill ; vol. iL 

p. 326 i-^^'Oiiiqpov fJLVpqj xpicrag ^KTrsfiirei x^Xidovog rifjiyjv KaradEig* 
Josephus, Minucius Felix, Theodorot, and Chrysostom bear similar testi-* 
mony to its meaning. 

t It has been rightly statej by Ger. Voss, in his Ihstitut. Poet. ii. 
ch. ix. § 2, that the word fisXog is eqtdwJentto X6ycg ^U^tEPog^ Comp* 
«J«o Plato de Legg; ii. p, 655 a. < .. 
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tkougli I Have some inkling. You can, smely, said I, at any 
rate, fully state tliis mucH, — ^that melody has three constituents, 
•—-sentiment, harmony, and rhythm Yes, replied he, this 
much, at any rate. And as concerns the sentiment,— that 
diifers in nothing from the sentiment which is not sung, inas« 
much as it ought to he performed on the same models, as we 
just said, and after the same fashion. True, saidhe. Si^rely, 
then, the harmony and rhythm should correspond with the_ 
sentiment ? Of course. But yet we said there was no need 
for wailings and lamentations in written compositions ? None, 
certainly. Which then are the querulous harmonies ?t Tell 
me,— for you are a musician. The mixed Lydian, J replied he, 
and the sharp Lydian, and some others of this kind. Are 
not these, then, said I, to be rejected, as being useless even 
to well-conducted women, not to speak of men ? Certainly, 
Drunkenness, moreover, is highly unbecoming in our guar- 
dians, as well as effeminacy and idleness ? Of course. Which 
then are the effeminate and convivial harmonies.^ The Ionic, 
replied he, and the Lydian, which are called relaxing. Can 
you use these, my friend, for military men ? By no means, 
replied he ; hut it seems you have yet the Dofio remaining, 
and the Phrygian. I am not learned, said I, in harmonies ; 
but let us put out of the question that harmony, which would 
fitly imitate the voice and accents of a brave man, engaged 
in military action, and every sort of rough adventure, and, 
should he fail of success, rusliing on wounds or death, or 
any other distress, all the while regularly and resolutely 
battling with fortune : — ^let us put out of the question, 
also, that kind of harmony whicli suits what is peace- 
able, where'* there is no violence, but everything is 
voluntary, where a man either persuades or beseeches any 
one, about anything, — eithe? God by "prayer, or man by 

The distinction betwd!!n harmony and rhythm is well explained 
in the Laws, il. p. 655 a : — rg M rr/c Ktvricrms pvBfwg opopa* t§ 
S*av rrjg (pMvrjgj rov t€ dlieog dfia Kai pap&oQ dppoviag 

opo/aa TTpocraYopevoiTO* 

f On the power and character of the several kinds of melody, comp* 
Heraclides Ponticus in Atheneeus, ^tiv. p. C24 d, and Aristoile^s Polit. 
viii, ch. 5 — 7. Baeckh also in his work on the metres of Pindar (voL U 
pt. 2), has learnedly discussed the variety xif ancient Greek melodies. 

:t Aristoxenus quoted by Plutarah (de Musica, p. 1136 d), thus ex- 
plains the word fii^oXvdi<fTi t — Kai pLi^oXvdws Bk TtaBi^rncr} rig lartf 
rpaytpUaiQ dpp.6^ov<fa. *Aptffr6^£voc TrpwTtiv £vpm0m 

tijv jpt^oXv^iirrif Krap’ gg ro^g rpayfp^jTroiovg paBuv* 
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iRstriictlon and admonition ; or, on the other hand, where ono 
submits to another's entreaties, instructions, or persuasion, 
and in all these points acts in accordance with intellect, and 
does not behaye haughtily, but demeans himself soberly and 
moderately, gladly embracing whateyer may happen : — -put out 
of the question^ too, these two harmonies, the vehement aiid 
the yoluntai^'"- which so capitally imitate the voice both of 
^ ^^the unfortunate and fortunate, — the moderate and brave, 

I Aye, you are anxious, replied he, to leave no others but those 
I now mentioned. We shall have no need, then, said I, in our 
songs and melodies, foiwmany strings or instruments expressive 
of all the harmonies. Wo shall not, it seems, replied he. We 
ai’e not to maintain, then, such craftsmen, as make harps and 
spinets, and instruments of many strings that produce a variety 
of harmony. We are not, it seems. But what, — ^will you 
admit into your city dute-makers or dute-players ? for, are 
not those instruments which consist of the greatest numb# 
of strings, f md those that produce all kinds of harmony, 
imitations of the flute? Plainly so, replied he. There 
are still left you, then, said I, the lyre and the harp, as 
useful for yoTlr city; and, as respects the fields again, a 
reed or so for the shepherds? This is quite reasonable, 
said he. We are doing nothing new then, replied I, in 
preferring Apollo and Apollo s instruments, to MarsyasJ and 
his instruments. Truly not, it seems, replied he. By the 
dog, too,' said I, we have been once more unconsciously cleans- 
ing our city, which, we just now said, had become luxurious. 
Aye ; we were wise to do^so, replied he. 

A Imrraony is here termed plaiog, which (to use words in the 
LawSjViii. 814 e ) : — Iv kgya(riq, wpsTrovrwg&v ixifiTjaairo ^Qoyymjg 

re Kai TtpoQfp^iag^ &c. and that is called licovaiog^ which becomes 
a man who is engaged EKOvalip <7rpd^,n* 
t Ail musical instruments are here rejected, <®phich, from having many 
choA-ds, have the power of soothing the ear witii a variety of harmonies, 
and yet do not improve the mind, but rather render it effeminate and fill 
it with sensual desires. Among these is classed the lyre, — ^wbich is 
rejected also by^ Pythagoras, who (according to lamblichus) tqvq avkov^^ 
VTTsXdiipavsv v^picrriKOP re Kai rravriyvptRbv Kal oirda^iujc eXevBkpwv 
Tov ix^iv. See also Plato's Golgias’, p. 501 e, where he conceives 
the art of flute-playing - — rriv nbov^v r}fiS>v ^ovov d\\o B* oBBh 

fpevriZ^w* ^ 

t Oa the contest of Marsyas with Apollo, comp. Harodot, vii. 26, 
Oiodor. Sic. iii. p. 102. 
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Chap. XL-Come 

remainder; pursue not ever-varying 

monies,— namely, tliat our observe what are 

rhytlixns liavmg a variety vnnnlv life ; and observing 

tlie rlxytbms of an or v melody^to subserve tlie 

Lm ”t.™ tb. time »;1 

sentiment, and not the are, it is yonr husi-- 

inelody.--Now^ w sit i,o,,.j„ooics. Nay, hy 

ness to ^ ooot tell :— so far, indeed, as that 

Zeus, replied he, ^ measures are coui- 

there are Jfour primitive sounds, from which 

posed, just as theie ar i_ fyom observation; 

all harmony is dmved, ^ kind of 

but what kihd of umtotion^ t^ 

life, I am not able measures suit illiberality 

Damons* aid we will consider, ill disposition, — and 

and insolence, ^ ft ^or their opposites. And I 

what rhythms also must be Wt tor tm H ^ 

i.™ . »pii«t . <i«t,i, 

rmeasure3 enoplion, wh c embellishina:' them I know 

Ld a third an heroic ““®{;;®™Sclow, in 

r^^r’T^^'mlSks he cakd one an iambus, and another 

a trod^e, and ’mgul t d A 

In some A no 1 Js than the numbers themselves, 

the measure of the too, . , ^ foy tkegg matters, 

or Bo«^othing compounde ^ Je time mi on Damon: for to 
however, as ^ £‘od worid require no small dis- 

define A small one, truly.. But 

arfoTthls pohit- lether the propriety or improFioty is 

Si.„ .le ». s'X‘.rs:ri 
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of expression^ and as to the sentimenfe itself, must it not be 
suited to tlie temper of the soul ? Of course. Aiid ail the 
rest to the expression ? Yes. Weil then, fine expression, 
fine harmony, perfect propriety, and perfect rhytliiii, arc de- 
pendent on good disposition, — not that dulness which in 
flattering language we call good temper, but the intellect 
itsel£j adordbd with excellent and amiable moral feelings ? 
•r, Surely, altogether so, replied he. Must not all these tiien be 
always pursued by the youth, if they would perform Iheir 
duties? They should, indeed, he so pursued. Painting, 
indeed, is, somehow, Mi of these things, and so is every other 
such kind of craftsmauship ; and weaving, too, is full thereof, 
and embroidery and architecture, and all craftship of all kEiuIs 
of implements; and yet further, the nature of animal bodies 
and of all plants, — ^for in all these is found cither pro- 
priety or impropriety ; and moreover, impropriety, want of 
rhythm, and want of harmony, are close akin to bad laiiguago 
and depravedmianners, — their opposites being likewise related, 
and imitations of discretion and good morals. Entirely so, 
rejdied he. ^ 

Chap. XII. — Must we, then, merely suporinteiul the poets, 
and oblige them to present in their poems the idea of* good 
morals, or else not write at all with us ; — or should we super- 
intend all other craftsmen also, and restrain this imnionib un- 
disciplined, illiberal, indecent style, so as not to exhibit it 
either in the representation of animals, or in buildings, or in any 
other craftsmanship, — so that he who cannot do this may not 
be suffered to work witji us ?-— [This wo must doj for fear 
that our guardians* being trained by images of evil, as in 
bad pastiiredaud, by every day plucking amP eating many 
different things, should establish imperceptibly, by little and 
little, some mighty evil in their ^onl but rather slmuM we 
seek for such craftsmen, as, by the blilp of a good natural 
genius, can investigate the nature of the beautiful and bo- 
coming, — in order that our youths, dwelling, as it were, in a 
healthful place, may receive advantage on all aides, and 
so receive some service, eitliar by sight or hearing, fix>m 
fine produciions, just as a breeze brings hmItS from 
healthy places, and imperceptibly lead' them from cilM- 
hood onwards to resemblance, iriendship, and harmony 
'right reason. Thus indeed, said ^ lie, they would be brought up 
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introducmg decorum, and lend g e ?_MoreoYeiv 
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through a right Ui be fostered thereby, 

beautiful, and receiving t in Ins sou 

and fhus become a worthy, good man, v m , 

version, 

SnnSbe Sd?rammarians till we do so. Tree. And supposing 
cannot DO§°°"fc anywhere, either m water or m 

S?shodd we not recognise them before the letters to- 

„ ? or is this a part of the same art and study? Surely. 

Sit then true what^I say, hy the gods, that in this case wo 
shdl iSvor belSe musiciVneitheJ our^h^s oortbo guar- 
dians we talE of training, unless we niideKtaiid the I'l' -'S of 

temperance, fortitude, liberality, ^“*1 "'[^SYSwlIh 'thc i o^* 
ever are akin to these, are -acquainted al’^o I*'*-'’ 

trartos SO familiar to adl, and unless, wkerosoever they <uc, y o 
oteervo both the virtues themselves and the images thereof 
and despise them neither in small nor great instaucos hut 
wnceivfthem to be rather a part of the same ar and study. 
It must be so, said he. Must not that person, then, said f 
whose lot it is to have virtuous habits m Ins soul, and vhat is 
proportioned and corresponding thereto m his appearance, par 
take of the same impression abd be a fine spectacle to any one 
hois able to behold him ? Quite so. Yet, what is most lieatt- 
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tiful is most lovely ? Of course. He^ then, who is most musical 
should surely love those men, who are most eminent in this 
way ; but if a man be unmusical, he will not love them? He will 
not, replied he, if he be at all defective in his soul : still, if 
it were in his body, he would bear with it, and be willing to 
associate withjiim. I understand, said I, that you. favourites 
are, or hav€i*heen of this kind : and I too agree U Aat ; but 
^ tell me this, — ^is there any communion between temperance and 
excessive pleasure ? How can there ? said he, for such plea- 
sure causes a privation of intellect, not less than grief. But 
has it communion wiUi any other virtue ? Not at all. What 
then, — has it communion with insolence and intemperance ? 
Most certainly. Can you mention a greater and more acute 
pleasure than what respects the matters of love ? I cannot, 
said he, nor yet one that is more insane. But right love 
is of a nature to love the beautiful and the good temperately 
and harmoniously ? Certainly. Nothing, then, which is mad, 
or allied to intemperance, may approach real and right love. 
It may not approach it. Nor may pleasure approach it ; nei- 
ther may the lover and the person he loves have communion 
with it, if thSy are rightly to love and be beloved ? No, truly, 
said he ; they may not, Socrates. Thus, then, it seems, you will 
lay down a law in the city you are establishing, that the lover 
shall love, converse, and associate with the objects of his love, 
as with a son, — from a virtuous motive and with his consent; 
and as to everything else, every one will so converse with 
him whose love he solicits, as never to wish to associate for 
any other purpose but what we have said ; — for otherwise he 
would undergo tl)^ reproach of being unmusical and unac 
quainted with the beautiful. It must be so, replied he. 
Bo not you tliink then, said I, that our discourse concerning 
music is now concltided? — For., it has now terminated where 
it ought, — as what is concerned with tie art of music somehow 
ought to terminate in the love of the beautiful. I agree, said he. 

Chap. XIII. — After music, then, our youths must be 
trained in gymnastics. What then ? In this likewise they 
must needs be accurately trained, from infancy upwards 
through their whole life : — i’or the matter, methinks, stands 
someliow thus ; — and do*you also consider. — I do not think 
that any sound body can, by Its own virtue, render the soul 
good ; and contraofiwise, that a good soul can, by its own 
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virtue, render tlie body tbe best possible : wbat think you 
I think so too, replied he. If then, after having sufficiently 
trained the intellect, we commit to it the careful management 
of what concerns the body, shall we not, as we are only 
laying down patterns, (that we may not be tedious,) act in 
a right manner? Entirely so. We say then, that they 
must abstain from drunkenness ; for any one/ rOfther than a 
guardian, might be allowed to get drunk, and not know 
where he is. It were ridiculous, said he, for a guardian to 
need a guardian himself. But what as respects meats ; — for 
these men are wrestlers in most importai^,t combats ; — are they 
not? Yes. Would not then the bodily state of the wrest . 
lers suit such as these ? Perhaps so. But, said I, tliey are 
a sluggish set, and of dubious health : — do you not observe, 
that they sleep out their life ; and, that if tiiey only ever so 
little depart from their regular diet, such wrestlers become 
extensively and deeply diseased ? I do observe it. But a more 
elegant kind of exercise, said I, is required foi;,oiir military 
wrestlers, — who, as dogs, ought to he wakeful, and see and 
hear most acutely, and endure, in their expeditions, many 
changes of water and food, of heat and cold,^tliat so they 
may not fail in their health ? I think so. Is not then the 
best kind of gymnastic exercise very like the simple music 
which we just before described ? How mean you ? That the 
gymnastics should be simple and moderate, and of that kind 
most especially which concern war. Of what kind ? Even 
from Homer, said I, one may learn such thiiigs as these : for 
you know, that in their military expeditions, at their heroes* 
banquets, he never feasts them with not even while 
they were by^tlie sea at the Hellespont, nor yet with boiled 
flesh, but only with roast meat, as what soldiers can most 
easily procure ; for, in sho/t, one can everywhere more 
easily use fire, than c^rrj vessels about ? Yes. Neither 
does Homer, I think, make any mention of seasonings: and 
this is what every wrestler knows, — that the ho<Iy, to be 
in good condition, must abstain from these. They are right, 
said he, and do abstain. You do not then approve, friend, it 
would seem, of the Syracusan "table, and tlio varkms Sicilian 
.made-dishes, since you think the^other right? It seems I 
do not. Yon will disapprove also 'of a Corinthian girl, as a 
.mistress, for such as would be in good bodily condition? By 
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all means. And likewise of those celebrated delicacies of 
Attic confections ? Surely. As respects all such feeding and 
dieting, if we compare it to the melody and song produced 
in full harmony and universal rhythm, will not the com- 
parison hold good ? Of course. And does not that diversity 
cause insubordination in this case — disease in the other ? But 
simplicity igi Ihiusic, engenders temperance in the soul, — and 
in g*ymnastics, bodily health. True, said he. And when in- 
subordination and diseases multiply in a city, must not many 
law-courts and medicine-halls be opened; and will not the 
forensic and medicinal arts be in request, when many, even of 
the free, will earnestly apply to them? Of course. 

Chap. XIY.-^Oan you then adduce any greater proof of 
bad and sbameful training in a city, than the fact of their 
needing physicians and supreme magistrates, and these too, not 
only for base and low craftsmen, but for those also, who boast 
of having been liberally educated ; — and again, does it not seem 
base, and a great proof of defective education, to be x)bliged to 
see justice pronounced on us by otbers, as our masters and 
iudges, and yet to have no sense of it in ourselves? This, 
replied he, is<)f all things the most base. And deem you not this 
far more base, said I ; when a person not only spends a great 
part of his life in courts of justice, as defendant or plaintiff, — 
but, from ignorance of tbe beautiful, thinks he is renowned for 
his very dexterity in doing injustice, and Ms cleverness at 
turning through all sorts of windings, and using every kind of 
subterfuge, with the idea of evading justice, — and all this for 
the sake of small and contemptible things, — ^ignorant how 
much better and more inoble it were so to regulate life as not 
to need a sleepy fudge ? This, replied he, is s,tiil baser than 
the other. And to need the medicinal art, said I, not ou 
account of wounds, or some incidental epidemic complaint, 
but through sloth, and such ^diet as we mentioned, being 
filled with rheums and wmd, like lakes, and obliging the 
skilful sons of JEsculapius to invent new names for diseases,— 
such as dropsies and catarrhs : — do not you think thisabomin« 
able ? Truly, replied be, those are very new and strange names 
of diseases. Such, said I, as I*think, existed not in the days of 
JEsculapius : and I guess so from this, that when Euiypylus 
wounded at Troy, an3 wa^etting Pramnian wine to drink 
with much flour sprinkled in it, and cheese grated (aU wMdb 
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gcem to be of inflammatory tendency), tlie sons of JSscnlapius 
neither blamed the woman who presented it, nor reproved 
Patroclus, for presenting the cure. Surely such a potion, said 
he, is absurdly improper for one in such a case. !Not so, said 
I, if you consider, that the descendants of iEscuIapius, as they 
toil us, did not, before the time of Herodicu|f, practise the 
method of cure now in use, which puts the patient on a regi- 
men ; — whereas Herodicus, being a teacher of youth, and in ^ 
weak health too, confounded g3n3inastics and medicine, and 
made himself first very uncomfortable, and afterwards 
many others besides. How was that ? rsaid he. By procur- 
ing himself a lingering death, said I ; for while he was con- 
stantly attending to his disease, which was mortal, he was not 
able, as I imagine, to cure himself ; though, to the neglect of 
everything else, he was constantly using medicines, and thus 
passed his life, always most uneasy, if he departed in the 
least from his usual diet ; and through this wisdom of his, 
struggling long with death, he arrived at old age^ A mighty 
reward,, said he, he reaped for his cleverness I Such as 
became one, said I, who was unconscious that it was not from 
iguorance or inexperience of this method of cur^, that iEscu- 
Iapius did not discover it to his descendants, but simply because 
he was aware, that in all well-regulated states there every one 
liad a certain work enjoined him, necessary to be done, and 
no one could be permitted to have time or leisure to get sick 
throughout life, or busy himself with taking medicine; — 
fact that we amusingly discover iu the case of labouring 
people, but do not see it in that of the rich, and those reputed 
happy. How ? said lie. '' ^ 

Chap, XY.r— A builder, replied I, when he Mis sick, gets 
from the physician some potion for throwing up hi>s disease, 
or purging it downwards, or pise, by meafiS of caustic or am- 
putation, for getting frepd from trouble ; but if any one pre-* 
scribe him a system of regimen, putting ca})Q on his head 
and so on, ho quickly tells him that he has no leisure to lie 
sic\;, and it does not suit him to live in that manner, at- 
tending to his troubles, and neglecting his duty; and so 
bidding the physician farewell, he returns to his ordinary 
diet, and, should he recover, he^ goes on managing his 
afliiirs, but should his body he unable to bear up against the 
disease, lie dies, and gets rid of his troubles. Such an one, said 
he, ought to use the art of medicine just in this manncf* & ii 
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notj said I 5 because lie bas a certain business, — and v, hicb, if 
he does not do it, it is no profit for him to live ? Plainly, 
replied he. But the rich man, as we say, has no such work 
allotted him, from which, when compelled to refrain, life is not 
worth the having ? It is said so of him, at least. You do not 
mind, said I, wljjat Phocylides says, — ^that one ought, throughout 
iife,jbo prac^se virtue. I think, replied he, we attended to that 
formerly. We shall not differ on this point, said I. But let 
us learn, whether excessive attention to one’s disease is to be 
the business of the rich, and life is not worth keeping, if he 
does not give this att#ntion ; inasmuch, as such a life hinders 
the mind from attending to building and other arts, — but, as 
respects the exhortation of Phocylides, it is no hinderaiice. 
Yes, by Zeus, said he, it is, and that in the greatest degree, 
when this unusual care of the body goes beyond gymnastics. 
It agrees neither with attention to private economy, or mili- 
tary expeditions, or sedentary magistracies in the city. But 
what is of mast importance is, that such application to health 
ill suits any sort of learning and inquiry and solitary study, 
because one is then perpetually dreading certain pains and 
swimmings of the head, and blaming philosophy as the cause 
thereof, — so that, where there is this attention to health, it 
greatly hinders the practice of virtue and improvement therein, 
as it makes us always imagine that we are ill and ailing. Y cry 
probably, said he. And shall we not say, that iEscnkpius too 
understood these things, w’hen to persons in health, and such 
as used a wholesome diet, but were afflicted by some particular 
disease, to these and such kind of constitution he prescribevi 
medicine, resisting, their ailments by drugs and incisions, but 
still ordering them their usual diet, that the public might not 
be injured ; but he did not attempt, either by low or nourish- 
ing diet, to cure thoroughly diseased systems; and so to 
afford a long and miserable life to tlipe man himself, and his 
descendants too, who would probably be of the same kind 
for he did not think that a man ought to he cured, who could 
not live in the ordinary course, as in that case he would be of 
no service either to himself or tim state. You make JEseulapius, 
B politician, observed he. Plainly so, said I ; and his sons may 
dvince that he was so.* See you not again, that at Troy they 
pfOVdd their bravery in war, an*d, as I say, practised mediclna 
* Vii. Machaon and PodaMiir. 
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likewise ? And do not you remember, that when Monclanai 
was wounded by Pandarus,~ 

* . , . they sucked the wound, then spread it o’er 
With drugs of balmy power 

but as for what he wanted to eat or drink afterwards, they 
prescribed for him no more than for Eurypyln^-, because they 
deemed external applications sufficient to lieal'^men, who, 
before they were wounded, had been healthy and moderate in ^ 
their diet, whatever potion they might have drunk at the 
time, but conceived, that a diseased constitution and an in- 
temperate life were beneficial neither to the men themselves nor 
to others, and that their art ought not to be employed on, nor 
minister to them, even were they richer than Midas.t How 
vastly clever, said lie, you are making the sons of iEsculapius ! 

' Chap. XYI. — It is quite right, replied I ; — though in op- 
position to us, the tragedy- writers, and Pindar also, say that 
iEsculapius was the son of Apollo, J and was induced by gold 
to undertake the cure of a rich man, already in a dying state, — 
for which indeed he was struck with a thunderbolt : — but we, 
in accordance with what has been before said, w|li not believe 
them as to both these statements, but assert, that were be 
really a god’s son, he would not have been given to filthy 
lucre, — or else, if he were given to filthy lucre, he was not a 
god’s son. This at least, said he, is quite correct* But wdiat 
say you to this, Socrates ? — Must we not provide good phy- 
sicians for the state ; and must not these probably be such as 
have been conversant with great numbers both of healthy and 
sick people ; and judges also, who have had experience of 
all varieties of dispositions ? I am speakiirg particularly, s:iid 
I, of those who are good : but []tell me,3 — are you aware 
who they are, that I deem such ? [^I sl)all be, 3 If you will 
tell me, replied he* I will tfy to do so, said I ; but you are 
inquiring in one and fhe same question about two different 

* Horn. II, iv. 218, thongk somewliat modified by Plato, 
t Plato is here alluding to Tyrtseus, Eleg, iji. y. 6 : — 

Ovd* tt TtQotvdio ^vriv 
XlXovToiti ds MiBm k&I Kmvpti} paBtor* 
t Respecting this power of iSsculapius to raise the dead, comp* Find* 
Pyth. iii. v. 96, &c. Euripides, also, in&e opening lines of the Alcestitf 
mnarks, that-dKsculapius was struck with lightuiug, but without assigidtiE 
my 
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things. As how ? said he. Physicians, replied I, would be- 
come extremely skilled, if, from childhood upwards, they 
would, in course of learning their art, gain experience from a 
large number of bodies, and these too of a very sickly charac- 
ter,^ — especially if they should be theniselyes afflicted with all 
kinds of maladies, and not be altogether of a healthy consti- 
tution,— ibr*it^s not by the body, metbinks, that they cure the 
body (else their own bodies would never be allowed to be 
diseased; or become so), but they cure the body by the soul, 
which, while in a diseased state, or becoming so, is incapable 
of properly performing any cure whatever. Right, said he. But 
as for the judge, friend, said I, he governs the soul by the soul ; 
and if it has been bred up from childhood with depraved 
souls, has constantly associated with them, and has itself com- 
mitted all sorts of crime, it cannot so far emancipate itself, as 
of itself to judge correctly about others’ ill deeds, just as 
happens with respect to bodily ailments : — no, it must even . 
in youth be njnacquainted with and unpolluted by bad habits, : 
if it would be fair and honourable itself and judge correctly of ■ 
what is just. Hence, therefore, the virtuous, even in youth, 
appear simpla, and easily deceived by the unjust, because they 
have within them, forsooth, no dispositions corresponding in 
sentiment with those of the wicked. Aye, indeed, said 
he, this very often happens to them. Por this reason, 
said I, the good judge must not be. a youth, but old, — 
one who has been late in learning the nature of wicked- 
ness, which he apprehends not as a peculiar quality resident 
in his own soul, but from having, as a foreign one, long studied 
it in the souls of otljers, ifnd from having ascertained the nature 
of its evil by positive science, rather than personal experience. 
Such an one as this, said he, is likely to be a very noble 
judge. And a good* one too, said I ; the very thing you re- 
quired : for the man with a good soulds good while on the i 
other hand, the clever, slyly suspicious man, — he, namely, who 
has himself committed much sin, and is deemed subtle aiid wise I 
when in the society of his equals, has the repute of being a , 
clever, wary kind of person, because he has constantly in his ^ 
eye those models that reside wifbin himself : — ^but whenever he 
approaches the good, who ^re his seniors, he appears mightily j 
inferior, unseasonably suspicious, and wholly igttoran| of 
moral integrity, haying within him no models of any suci 
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quality ; but, on the other hand, as he has more frequent in- 
tercourse with the wicked than with the vyise, he appears, 
both to himself and others, unusually wise, rather than igno« 
rant. Quite true, said he. 

Ci^AP. XVII. — We must not then, said I, in such a man 
as this, look for a wise and good judge, but in former one. 
Vice, indeed, can never know both itself and virtue'" ; hut vin^tue, 
where the moral temper is gradually instructed, will attain to ^ 
.a scientific knowledge both of itself and depravity also : — 
this man, then, and not the wicked one, is, as I think, 
wise. I, too, said he, am of the same opinion. Yon will 
establish, then, in your state a science of medicine such as 
we (have described, and along with it a corresponding sys- 
tem of judicature, both of which together may carefully pro- 
vide for such of your citizens as are naturally well disposed 
both in body and in mind ; while, as regards the opposite, such 
as are diseased in their bodies, they should let die ; but 
as for those who are thoroughly evil incurable as to the 
soul, these they are themselves to put to death ? It seems, 
at any rate, the best, said he, that can happen, both for those 
who are thus afflicted and for the state itself. ^ As respects 
your youths, however, it is quite plain, said I, that they will 
be cautious in calling in the aid of judicial science, so long as 
they are employed on that simple music, which, we said, 
generates temperance. Of course, said he. Will not then, 
the musician who pursues gjonnastics, on the very same prin- 
ciples as his own art, prefer doing so in such a way as not to 
want medicine except when absolutely necessary ? I think 
so. His exercises too, and his labours, ho will perform with 
reference more to the spirited portion* of his nature thus 
stirred into action, than to mere physical strength, — differ- 
ently, indeed, from all other- wrestlers, Vho take food and 
undergo toil with a vie»v to the promotion of bodily strength ? 
Most true, said he. In that case, said I, Glaucon, they who 
propose to teach music and gymnastics, propose them, not for 

* To Bvfioudkg. This refers to Plato’s division of the mental faculties 
into rb Xoyiortwov and ro dkoyov^ the latter of which is again divided 
into rb OvfUKov and rb biriBvfirjrtKov. Jlxe art of gymnastics, he con- 
ceives then,' has for its object— nofe^o much the promotion of the hodHy 
•trength, as the eiLcitement of the spirited part of our nature, — f| 
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what some imagine, namely, to cure the body by the one, aud 
the soul by the other. If not, what is their motive ? asked 
he. They seem to propose them both, said I, chiefly on the 
sours account. As how ? Perceive you not, said I, how 
those persons have regulated their intellect itself, who have 
all their life J)een conversant with gymnastics, yet never 
studied mu^Ic, — or how those are affected who have lived in 
a manner quite the reverse of this ? What are you speaking 
about ? said he, Of savageness and fierceness, said I, and again 
of effeminacy and mildness. Yes, I understand, said he ; — 
that is, persons who £^pply themselves to unmixed gymnastics 
become more savage than they ought ; and those again 
[who attend] to music alone, are softer than becomes them. 
And moreover, said I, this very savageness imparts probably 
a certain spirit to the disposition, and, if rightly disciplined, 
will become fortitude ; but when stretched too far, it wdll 
probably become indecently fierce and troublesome. So I 
think, said he. But what ; — ^will not the philosophic nature 
partake of the mild also ; and when this disposition is carried 
to excess, may it not prove softer than it ought, and if rightly 
disciplined, 4)oth mild and modest? Just so. We say 
also, that our guardians ought naturally to be possessed of 
both. They ought. Ought they not, then, to be made to 
suit one another ? Of course. And the soul of the person 
thus suited is temperate and bra%’’e? Certainly. But the 
soul of a person not so suited is cowardly and savage ? Espe- 
cially sa 

Chap* XYIII. — As a matter of course, then, when one 
consents to be soothed <^ith the charms of music, and to have 
poured into his soul through Iiis ears (as through a pipe) 
those lately called the sweet, effeminate, and doleful har- 
monies, and spends ^the whole o( his life humming ditties and 
charmed with melody,* — such an o^e, first of all, — should 
he possess any spirit, — softens it like iron, and makes it ser- 
viceable, instead of useless and harsh. When, however, he 

orav ukv ng fLOvcriK^ ucaoixy RaravXCiv mi icarax^iv Sia Tm 
wrwv, &cr7r£^ M dt; vvv ■tifittn iX&yofXiv rag yXvKeiag re mat 

fLaXaK^Q Kal Optiviiideig appoviag iciXi ptwpi^iiiv re ml •yeyavojpkvog vrro 
Tpg ^drjg dutreXy rbv (Siov SXov, &c. The verb pivvptl^iLv signifies to 
iinp in & high and ptainiim — sometiines, also, to whine; yavcvv i« 
derived from yavog^ splendour^ jog ^ aad bence means to be radiant mth 
pleamre^ to he eomtenance. 
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Domtively declines desisting, and becomes tlie rictim of a kind 
of fascination,— after this, he is melted and dissolTed, till k® 
spirit is quite spent, and the nerves are, as it were, cut out 
from bis soul, making bini an effeminate warrior,’^ Quite m 
indeed, said be. Aye,— said I; if be bad origimlij pos» 
SGSsed a nature devoid of spirit, be would qumkiy bare don© 
tlms; but, if [he possesses] one of bigb spirit, il makes- tbe 
mind weak, and causes it to be quickly overbalanced, speedily 
either excited and overcome ; and hence men become out- 
rageous and ill-tempered, rather than bigli-spirited. Q,uite 
so, indeed. But what if a man labour miicb iu gymnastics 
and live on extremely good diet, but pay no attention to 
music and philosophy; is lie not first of all, from having his 
body in good condition, abundantiy filled with prudence 
and spirit, and does h© not become braver than he was 
before? Surely. But what supposing he does nothing 
else, and has no commerce with the Muses, not even if lie had 
any love of learning in his soul, as neither having a taste for 
investigation, nor sharing in any inquiry or reasoning, or 
other musical pursuit whatever, does it not become feeble, 
deaf, and blind, as being neither awakened, nor nurtured, nor 
his perceptions purified ? <J ust so. Such an ^ue^ then be- 
comes, I suppose, a hater of argument, and indisposed to 
niusic,— one who cannot at all be reasoned into anything, 
but conducts himself in all matters with violence and ferocity, 
like a wild beast ; and thus ho lives in ignorance and bar- 
barity, out of measure, and unpolished ? Quito so, said he. 
Corresponding then to these two tempers, it seems, I would 
say, that some deity has furnished nien with two arts, — music 
and gymnasti(;s, — relating respectively, to the high-spirited 
and the philosophic * nature, — ^not indeed^ for tlio soul and 
body, otherwise than as a by-^ork and accessory, but with a 
view to those two tentipers, that they may be mu tiially 
jBiiitable to each other by being tightened a.nd loosened at 

*** Allusion is here made to Horn, 11. xvii. v. 586 :~ 

‘'£/crop, rig /cl ff* er* aXXog rapptjcrufp | 

Olov Mf imkrptmgy rb Trdpog mp 
MoXBaKog atxpV^m' 

What chiefs of all the Gi'Scians shall henceforth 
Fear Hector, who from Menelaus shrinkn 
Once deemed efieminate. CTowpfr* 
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plea, sure. -Aye, — it seeius so. Whoever then can most 

cleverly mingle gymnastics with music, and introduce them 
ill justest measure into the soul, this person we may most 
properly call completely musical, and most harmoniously 
disposed, — far more, indeed, than the man who puts in 
tune ,, the stMiigs of an instrument. Yery likely, So- 
crates, saic? he. Sliai] wo not then, always need, Glaucon, 
- such a president in oiir city, if its government is to be 
kept entire ? It will indeed be quite needful, as far at least 
as we can. 

OiiAP. XIX. — The above then are jjrobably the true 
models both of education and discipline for why should 
one go through the dances, the hunts of wild beasts with 
dogs and nets, the wrestlings and the horse-races expedient 
for such persons ? — for it is almost manifest that they follow 
as a matter of course, nor are they at all hard to discover. 
Well, said be, perhaps they are not difficult. Granted, said 
I ; — bnt aft^r this, what had we next to determine ? — Is it 
not, which of these shall govern, and be governed? What else ? 
Is it not pl|bin that the governors should be the elder, and 
the governed the younger ? Plain. And also, that the best 
of them [^should govern ?3 Aye, — ^that too. And the best 
husbandmen; — are they not the cleverest in til]a,ge? Yes. 
Now, if it be fit that our guardians be the best, will they not 
be most strictly watchful over the city? Yes. With 
this view should we nor make them prudent, and able, and 
careful also of the city ? It is the fact. At any rate a man 
would be most careful of what he happens to love? Necessarily 
so.‘ And this at least one must especially love, — namely, what 
ho deems to have a community of interest witlf himself, espe- 
cially when he coiiceives, that in another's good fortune ho 
may find good fortune too,' — but if otherwise, the reverse ? 
Just so, said he. We must choose tfen, from the rest of the 
guardians such men, as on inquiry most of all seem to per- 
form with all cheerfulness through an entire life w’hatever 
they deem expedient for the state, — while, as to the inexpe- 
dient, they will not do it by any means at ail. These are just 
the proper persons, said ho. I really think that they ought 
to be observed at all stfSges of life, whether they act cob- 
eistently with this opinion, without either being reduced or 
forcibly comj)elied inconsidemtely to throw up the opinion, 

its being a duty to do what is beet - for the estate. What 
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fclirowiig np do you mean ? said he. I will tell you, said I* 
Opltnon seems to me to come from tlio intellect either voliiii- 
tarily or involuntarily, — ^voluntarily indeed as regards false 
opinion, [^when it comes] from him v"ho unlearns it,— but 
involuntarily, as regards every true one. The case ot the 
voluntary one, replied he, I understand ; but that ot the 
in'\*oluntary I want to learn. What ; — are nSt rwcn you of 
opinion, said I, that men are deprived of good things in volun- 
tarily, but of evil things voluntarily? Isbeing deceived respect- 
ing the truth no evil, and the attainment of truth no good ? and 
think you not, that to form opinions rc.^iecting things as they 
really exist is attaining the truth? Aye, said lie, you speak cor- 
rectly: — they do indeed seem to me to be deprived unwill- 
ingly of true opinion. Are they then thus aifected by being 
robbed, or enchanted, or forced ? ISFow, at any rate, said he, 
I do not understand yon. I am probably expressing myself, 
said I, just like the tragedians : * for, I say, that those 
Piave their opinions] stolen, who change them Jhrough per- 
suasion, or else forget them ; because, in the one case, they 
are imperceptibly removed by time, and in the other by 
reasoning: — now perhaps you understand? -*Yes. And 
those, I say, are forced out of their opinions, whom grief or 
agony obliges to change them ? This too, said he, I under- 
stand, and you are right in saying so. Those, moreover, 
niethinks, you will say, are enchanted out of their opinions, 
who change them, either bewitched by pleasure or appalle^i 
by fear. For whatever deceives, said he, seems to exercise a 
kind of magical enchantment. 

Chap. XX. — We must now then irtquir^ — as I was saying 
before, — who ^ire the best guardians of their ow-n particular 
maxim, that they should do whatever they deem to be best for 
the state; and they should observe tliem too quite from child- 
hood, setting before tbe|p sucli work, as may lead them most 
readily to forget such a matter and delude tltemselvcs; and 
we should choose one who is mindful and hard to be deluded, 
vlide one who is not so we should reject: — is that it ? Yes. 

^ Plato here alludes to the obscure^ style sometimes adopted by them 
mystify the hearers. Comp. viS. ch. 3, where they are spoken of as 
irai^ac yfiag vai^ovcrag Kal ip&tfx^Xoi^iag vif'jjXoXoyov/Jtlwc’. Aris* 
...fcophanes all through ** thoFrogi^^^ feoitees this mystifyiisi;* bombartia 
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And we must appoint them kbouis and pains and contests, m 
which we must observe these very same things. Itight, said 
he. Should we not, also, said I, appoint a third contest, that 
of the mountebank kind ; and look to see, just as persons 
lead young coits amidst noises and tumults, to find out 
whether they are frightened ?— and thus, -while yet young, 
they must ke into various fearful situations, and agafn 
be tTu-own back into pleasures, trying them far more than 
gold in the fire, whether a person appears hard to be beguiled 
by mountebank tricks, and is of composed demeanour amidst 
all, because he is a g^od guardian of himself, and of that 
music in whicli he had been instructed^ proving himself in 
all these respects to be in just rhythm and harmony. Being 
of such character, he would truly be most useful both to him-^ 
self and the state. And he who in childhood, youth, and 
manhood, has been thus tried, and come out pure, may be ap- 
pointed governor and guardian of the state ; honours are to 
•be paid him wjiile he lives, and at his death he should receive 

the highest rewards of public burial and other memorials : 

while one that is not such w'e must reject. Somewhat like this, 
methinks, Glaucon, said I, — -for we have only drawn it in out- 
line, not defined it accurately,''^— should be the mode of choos- 
ing and establishing our governors and guardians. I think so 
too, rejoined he. Is it not then really most correct to call 
these the perfect guardians, both as to wdiat relates to ene- 
mies abroad and friends at home, for taking from one party 
the will, and from the other the power of doing mischief, 
while the youth (whom we just now called guardians) will be 
allies and auxiliaries to tke decrees of the governors ? Yes. I 
think so, replied he? 

Chap. XXL — What then, said I, should be our plau, 
when we are falsifykig by one of the well-intentioned and 
necessary untruths, such as we just mentioned, with a view 
to persuade chiefly the governors themselves but, if noi 
these, the rest of the state ? What kind of untruth do you 
mean ? Nothing new, said I, but something like the Phoeni- 
cian fable, t which has often taken place heretofore, as the 

Gr. wc TVTTq), ixi) aKpi/Sdagy siffr/crOfu, Comp. vL ch. 6 — 
TVTrov Xeyw/gwhere rhirov^ as here means a ffene^'af 
mSm or $heichj like v7roypa<p7)v in cb? 16 of the same hook, 
t The scholiast tells us that the Phoemdan fable had reference to nse 
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poets say and have persuaded us, but which has not happened 
S our times, nor do I know whether it is likely to happen,- 
to persuade one of which indeed requires great suasiyc powei. 
Yon seem to me, said he, to hesitate to tell it . I shall appear 
to you, said I, to hesitate with very good reason, 
shall teU it- Speak, said he, and he not afo-d.^ 1 miH teL 
you then, though I know not with what courage, 
words I am to use in telUng you and I will attempt, 
first of all to persuade the governors themselves, and the 
soldiers, and then also the rest of the state, that, whateioi 
training- or education we gave them,*^ all these particulars 
scorned to aflTect and hefal them like di-eams, while really they 
were in course of formation and development beneath the 
earth where are fabricated not only themselves, but also 
their’ armour and other equipments but after they were 
completely fashioned, the earth, who is their mother, biou^it 
them forth; and now they ought to consult tlie i“tererts 
of the country in which they reside as for d mothei and 
nurse, and to defend her in case of invasion, and to 
look upon the rest of the citizens as their brethren, and 
sprung from the same soil. It is not without reason, said 
iL, that some time back, you were ^hamed to tell this Mso- 
hood. Quite so, said I:-but stiU hear the remainder o 
the fablm All of you in the state truly arc brethren (as 
we shall tell them by way of fable) ; but the God, in foim- 
ing you, mixed gold in the formation of such of you as are 
able to govern ;-on which account they are the most 
honourable;— in such as aro auxiliaiges, silver;— and m the 
husbandmen and other craftsmen, iron -and brass. Since 
then you are all of the same kindred, you would for the most 
part beget children resembling yourselves ; and sometimos 
perhaps silver will be generated out of gold, and out of silver 
there might be a goldeh offspring; and thus in all other ways 
Tare they generated] out of one another.* Governors tlicn, 
first and chiefly, the God charges, that over nothing are they 
to be such good guardians, or to keep such vigilant watch, as 

myths related about the dragon and the gown men that arose at the 
MSSing of Cadmus, the son of Agenor„and grandson of Poseidon and 
libya, whose native country was Fhceaick. - , • » 

* Aristotle makes some rather strong rcmarte OR these Tiewi in Wi 
Folit ch. 2, § 15; eda Scimeid. 
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over their children [to know] with which of these prin* 
ciples their souls are imbued; — and should their descendants 
be of brass or iron, they will show them no indulgence what- 
ever, but assigning them honour just proportioned to their 
natural temper, will thrust them down to the rank of craftsmen 
or liusbandJnen. And if again any from among these latter 
shall exhibit a golden or silver sort of nature, they are to 
pay them honour and elevate them ; — some t6 the guardian- 
ship, others to the rank of auxiliaries, — the oracle having de- 
clared that the state shall perish whenever iron or brass 
shall hold its guardianship. With respect to this fable then, 
have you any means of persuading them of its truth? 
None, said he, of persuading these men themselves; but I 
have as respects their sons and posterity, and the rest of 
mankind afterwards. Even this, said I, would act well in 
making them more anxious about the state’s welfare, and 
for one another ; for I almost understand what you mean ; — 
and this truly will lead the same way as the oracle. 

Chap. XXII . — As for ourselves, haying armed these earth- 
born sons, ie^ us lead them forward under the conduct of theii 
leaders ; and when they are come into the city, let them con- 
sider where they may best pitch their camp, so as best to keep in 
order those within it, shonld any one be unwilling to obey the 
laws; and likewise how they may defend it against those 
without, should any enemy come, like a wolf, on the fold. 
And when they have pitched their camp, and sacrificed to 
the proper divinities, let them erect their tents : is that the 
way? Just so, sai^i he." They should be such then as may 
suffice to defend them, both from winter s cold knd summer- 
heat ? Of course ; for I think, said he, you are alluding to 
houses. Yes, said I, those of the military class, not those 
of the money-makers. How, replied* he, do you say that 
the latter differs from the former ? I will try to tell yon. 
said I ; for, of all things, it is th« most dreadful, and dis- 
graceful to shepherds, to breed, as guardians of the flocks, 
su^ch kind of dogs, and in such a manner, as that, cither 
through want of discipline, or hunger, or some other ill habit, 
the dogs should tliemselves^attempt to hurt the sheep, and so 
resemble wolves rather than dogs. It is dreadful, of course^ 
said he. ■ Must wo not then take all 'oare,;,lebt-‘:our allies act 
thus towards our citizens, as being the more' pbwexful, and, 

h2 
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!nstea.l of generous allies, savage 

™t£\r5oSi » T&t 

Sr Thevai-e so, moreover, replied he. _ I tbcn, lor niy 
^artf ohserve^d: that you . cannot i?propcr1 

kit thly lorid Imvekfood education, whatever its 
namely, t y jg n^ost imi>ortaTit towards 

SSi thf; »i«. “ “t ss2 

those under Ifcon av say, that 

then to this training any mtel oO ie - as 

ncitbei to imp^. ^ & iniurv of tlic otlier citissens, 

Av j'^indTm wilfsay true. If then they intend to be such, 

fo'nsiderfsiid I, whe'^her they ought t^- 

household m be absolutely necessary: 

inayrequire, ma ^ miardianshin from the other citizens, as 

-d. Let them 

I 0 frequent public meals, as in camps, and live in common , and 
we nml tell Aem, that they have ever in their souls from the 
JX^divine gold and sllvk, and therefore have «o need of 
tint which is human ; and that it weje profane to pollute the 
iosseSk of the divine ore, by mixingit wiih the alloy of the 
knrfil metal • because the money of the vulgar ha.s puoduced 
mw imSous deeds, while that which they luive is pure ; and 
tha/of all men in the city, they alone should not he allow ed 
rhaudle or touch gol« ov silver, or harlKUU- it under the ir 
Ikf or carry it about, nor to drink out oi silver or gold. 
Bi such meaL they will he likely to preserve lioth them- 
seh-es and the state; whenever they shall posses.s prn ate 
£ds a7d houses, and money, they will become stew.ard.s 
and farmers instead of guardians, and hateful masteis iustod 

of allies to the other citizens ;i in iiatmg indeed, and hmng 
hated in plotting, and being plotted against, they will 
uuL the whole of theii life; much more frequently and mow* 
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really terrified by tlie enemies from within than by those from 
without, as they and the rest of the state are hastening very 
near to destruction. For all these reasons, said I, we must say, 
that our guardians should be thus regulated, both as to their 
houses and all other matters. ^And let us consider these thiugg 
law ; wo not ? By all means, said Glaucon. 
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lu fourth hoohf after defining tlie true position and functions of tha 
and the arrangement of a model state, — which he further con- 
ceives to comprise, as essentials, wisdom, teirperance, fortitude, and 
justice, the necessary union and coherence of which he demonstrates by- 
analogy with the numerous mental faculties, which, like the members of 
a state, exist by mutual connexion and dependence. This concord of 
faculties is at the bottom of Plato’s notion of a state ; and this consti- 
tutes justice, the benefits of which are negatively proved by the ex- 
posure of injustice. This justice, however, be proves to have numerous 
ramifications, just in the same way as both himself and Aristotle con- 
ceive that under the term politics is included everything that concerns 
civil administration when placed in the hands of the peopre themselves, 
both genericaHy and in its specific departments. 

Chap. I. — Adimantus hereupon rejoining spid : What 
answer will you make, Socrates, if one were to say that 
you do not make these men very happy, — and that owing 
to themselves, whose property the state really is, — ^yet 
they enjoy no advantage in the state, such as others do 
who possess lands, build beautiful and large houses, purchase 
suitable furniture, offer sacrifices to the gods at their own 
expense, entertain strangers, and, as you were just now 
saying, possess gold and silver, and r everything generally 
supposed to contribute towards making men happy. Aye, 
doubtless, he^ may say, they seem, like hired auxiliaries, 
to be settled in tbe state for no other purpose than keeping 
guard. Yes, said I ; and that too only for their main- 
tenance, without receiving, like the rest, pay as well as ra- 
tions ; — so that they are not to be allowed so much as to travel 
abroad privately, though they wish it, nor bestow money on 
mistresses, nor spend it in such other ways as those do who are 
reputed to he happy. These ^nd many such like things 
you leave out of the accusation. Well, let these charges too, 
said he, be made against tbem.^ What answer theuj^aro we 
to make, you ask ? I do. While trav oiling on tlie saiisa 
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road, we shall find, methinks, what is to he said x for we shall 
state, that it would he nothing strange, were these men, under 
these circumstances, to he the happiest possible : — ^jet it was 
not with an eye to this, that we are establishing our state, — 
to have any one tribe in it remarkably happy, but that the 
whole state might be so to the fullest extent; for we judged, 
that in sudii an one more particularly we should meet with 
jusfice, and again in that the worst established injustice ; and 
that, on thoroughly examining these, we might determine 
what we have long been seeking. How then, as we sup- 
pose, we are forming,^ happy state, not by selection, making 
some few only so in it, but the whole: aud we wdll next 
consider one its reverse. Just as if, when we were paint- 
ing human figures, a person should come and blame us, 
saying, that we do not place the most beautiful colours on 
the most beautiful parts of the creature, — -inasmuch as the 
eyes, the most beautiful part, were not painted with purple, 
but black ; ye should seem perhaps to make a sufficient an- 
swer to him, by saying, Clever fellow, do not suppose that 
we ought to paint the eyes so beautifully, as that they 
should not appear to be eyes, and so with the other parts ; — 
but consider, rather, whether, in giving each particular part 
its due, we make the whole beautiful. And especially now, 
do not oblige us to confer such happiness on our guardians as 
shall make them anything rather than guardians : for we 
know too, how to dress out the husbandmen in fine robes and 
gird them with gold, and bid them till the ground with a 
view to pleasure only, — and in like manner, those who make 
earthenware, to li^ at their ease by the fire, drinking and 
feasting, and placing the wheel near them to work just so much 
as they like ; — and so also how to confer happiness on every 
one in such a manner as to render the whole state happy. But 
do^ not advise us in this way; be<^use, if we obey yon, 
neither will the husbandman be really a husbandman, nor the 
potter a potter ; nor will any one else be really of any of 
those professions of which the state is composed. As to all 
the rest, it is of less consequence : — for, when shoemakers 
become bad and corrupt, and profess to be shoemakers 
when they are not so, no great mischief befals the state ; but 
when guardians of the laws and of the state are not so really, 
but only in appearance, you see how entirely they destroy 
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tlie wliole state, and, on the other Iiand, that they alone have 
the opportunity of managing it well and effecting its happiness. 
If then we would appoint men who shall be really guardians 
of the city, pet us choose] those who will be least hurtful to it ; 
but be who says that they should be a kind of fanners, and 
as in a festival meeting, not in a state, jolly pntertainers, 
must speak of something else rather than a city. We ihust 
consider, then, whether wo establish guardians with this 
view, that they may enjoy the greatest happiness, — or, look- 
ing to the entire state, we regard whether it is to be 
found therein ; and we must compel xhese allies and guar- 
dians to do this, and persuade them to become the best 
performers of their own particular work, and act also towards 
all others in the same manner; and thus, as the whole city 
becomes prosperous, and well constituted, we must permit its 
several classes to share in that degree of happiness which their 
nature admits. 

Chap. II. — I think you say well, said he.'* Weil then, 
said I, what is near akin to this, shall I be thought to say 
rightly. In what particularly ? With respect to other arti- 
ficers again, consider whether these things corrupt them, so 
as to make them bad workmen. To what do you allude? 
Riches, said I, and poverty. As how? Thus: — Would the 
potter, think you, after he has become rich, have any desire 
still to mind iiis art? By no means, said he. But will he 
not become more idle and careless than be was before? 
Much more so. Will he not then become a worse potter? 
This too, much more so, said he. An^, moreover, being unable 
through poverty to supply himself wilfh tools, or other 
requisites of ‘'his art, his workmanship will he more imper- 
fectly executed, and his sons, or others whom he instructs, 
will be inferior artists. Of (Sourse they will. Owing to both 
these causes, then, [[ifamely] poverty and riches, tlie work-, 
manship in the arts becomes inferior, and [the artists] 
themselves inferior too. It appears so. We have then, 
it seems, found out other things for our guardians, against 
which they must by all me9,ns watch, that they may not 
steal into the state without their knowledge. Of what sort 
are these ? Riches, said I, and perverty ; — the one engender- 
ing luxury, idleness, and a love of innovation ; — ^the other 
illiberakiy and mischief, as well as a love of innovatioB 
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Quito so, said Ise. But, Socrates, pray consider this; 

how is our state to have the power of engaging in war, 
when she is possessed of no money, especially if compelled 
to wage %var against a great and opulent one? It is plain, 
said that to fight against one is somewhat difficult; 
hut against tw4» such is more easy. How say you ? replied 
now, said I, if there is any occasion for 
lighting, will they not, being practised warriors, fight against 
rich men? l^es, surely,^ said he. What then, said T, Adi- 
niantus, would not a single boxer, trained as highly as 
possible to this exercise, seem to you easily able to fight 
against two who are not boxers, but on the other hand, 
aie rich and fat? Not perhaps with both at once, said 
iie.^ JNot even, said I, if he should be enabled to retire 
a little, and then turn back and give a blow to the furthest 
in advance, and repeat this frequently in the sun and heat ? 
—would not a person of this kind easily defeat many such 
as these ? Olearly so, and no wonder, said he. But think 
you^ not, that the rich have more science and experience in 
boxing than in the military art ? I do, said he. In that case, 
according to appearances, our wrestlers will easily combat v/ith 
double and threefold their number. I will agree with you, 
said he ; for I believe you say right. But what,— supposing 
they were to send an embassy to another state, informing 
them of their true situation, telling them, We make no usS 
either of gold or silver, neither is it lawful for us to use them, 
■while for you it is so : — if then you become our allies in war, 
you shall receive the enemy s spoils think you that any, 
on hearing this, would choose to fight against stanch and 
resolute dogs, lather than in alliance with tlie'^dogs to fio^ht 
against fat and tender sheep? I think not; but, if the 
wealth of all the rest be accumulated in one single state, take 
care that it Qhe wealthy state] dbes not endanger that 
which is poor. How good you are, said I, to think that any 
other deserves to be called a state except such as we have 
established. Why not ? said he. To those others, said I, 
we must give a more magnificent appellation ; for each of 
them comprises very many states, and is not one, as was said 
m the game;^ for there always in them, however small 

^ The scholiast teHs us that - to play at cities (^dXus itailnv) h a 
ISXW of game at dice,m which the players ciied.*-«Oiie dtvJ* m 
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tliey bej two parties hostile to each other, — -the poor and the 
rich; and in -each of these again there are very mrin 7 ;~tu 
which, if yon apply as to one, yon would be entirely mis- 
taken ; — but if, as to many, giving one party the goods and 
power, or even persons, of the other, you will always have 
the many for your allies, and the few for enemies ; and, so 
long as your state be managed temperately^ a- lately esta- 
blished, it will be the greatest,— not I mean in mere repute, 
but really the greatest, though its defenders were no more 
than one thousand ; for a single state of such size you will 
not easily find, either among Greeks oj barbarians, but many 
which have the repute of being many times larger than one 
such as this."^- Are you of a diflerent opinion ? No, by Zeus, 
said he. 

Chap. III. — This, then, said I, will probably be the best 
boundary-mark for our rulers as to tlie size that a state should 
attain, and what extent of ground should be marked off for 
it in proportion to its bulk, without reference to anything 
further ?t What boundary? said he. I suppose, said I, 
Qt should be] this : So long as the city, as it increases, 
continues to be one, so far it may inc3iease, but no 
further. Yery right, said he. We will impose, then, this 
further injunction on our guardians, to take care by all 
means that the city be neither small nor great, but of mode- 
rate extent, and one only. This probably, said he, will be a 
trifling injunction. A more trifling one still, said I, is what 
we previously mentioned, when we observed, that if any de- 
scendant of the guardians be depraved, he should be dismissed 
to the other classes; and if one from the other classes be worthy, 
he should be^promoted to that of the guardians ; — ^by all which 
it was intended to show that all the other citizens should 
apply themselves each to that particular art for which ho has 
a natural genius, that^so, each minding his own proper work, 

cities C' and he informs us, moreover, that the expression was pro- 
■verbia!., . . 

* These notions are severely commented on by Aristotle in his Po? 
ii. 4. 

t From the previous discussion respecting the unity and harmony ol e 
state, Socrates conceives that it may be inferred also what decision should 
be formed respecting its size and boundaries ; and he wishes it to be in 
creased only in such way as may be consistent with moderate buBc, and 
.not endonget its unity and the harmony of its several parts. 
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slionld not become many, but one ; and thus, consequently, tbe 
%ybole state would have the nature of unity ; — hot plurality. 
Well, — this, indeed, said he, is a still more trifling injunction 
than the other. We do not here, said I, good Adimantus, as 
any one might suppose, impose on them many and grare in- 
junctions, but all of them rather trifling, If they take care of 
one grand poii^t that we speak about, or rather not so much 
great ^s sufficient. What is that? said he. The education, 
said I, and nurture of children; for if, by being well edu- 
cated, they become temperate men, they will easily see through 
all these things, and siich other things as we pass by at 
present, — women, marriages, and the propagation of the 
species,— inasmuch as these things ought all, according to the 
proyerb,-''' to be made entirely common among friends. Yes, 
— for that, said he, would he most right. And moreover, 
said I, if once a republic is set a-going, it proceeds as a circle, 
constantly on the increase. For nurture and good education, 
when maintained, engender good dispositions, and good dispo- 
sitions, partaking of such education, turn out still better than 
the former, especially wdth reference to propagation, just as 
with all other a^iimals. Probably, said he. To speak then in 
brief, this, particularly, the guardians of the state must guard 
against, that it may not be corrupted unawares, — ^nay, above ail 
things, must they guard against this, not to make innovations in 
gymnastics and music, contrary to the established order of the 
state, but as far as possible maintain it, through fear that 
while a man adopts that poetical expression, 

Men most admire that song 
Which most partalces of novelty ,f 

one might often think that the poet means not new songs, but 
some new style of song, and so commends it : but such as this 

* Allusion is here made to the well-known Pythagorean adage, — rd 
Tu>v fiXiov Koivdf all the property of friends shomd be held in common. 

t Horn. Odyss. i. v. 353 ; but with slight variation, — the original 
having djcouda^rfio-crt, not duSovrstreru Great stress is here laid on the 
necessity of keeping up the severe old style of music, inasmuch as the 
introduction of a new and more luxurious style would infallibly produce a 
general corruption of national morals. ^The importance attached to this 
point will be more truly seen from considering the close relation which, 
in the opinion of the Greeks, subsiifeed between ah the liberal arts. Plata 
sOludes to the subject at length in the L*?ws, ii. pp. 656 c, e, laid ilk 
pp. 700 a, &c., and vii. throughout. 
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one onglit neither to commend nor admit ; for as to receiving a 
new kind of music one should bo specially cautions, as endan- 
gering the whole : for never, as Damon says, and 1 quite 
agree with him, are the measures of music altered without 
ailecting the most important laws of the state. And me too, 
you may place, said Adimantus, among tho.?e who arc of that 
opinion. 

Chap. IY. — We must erect then, said I, in music, as it 
seems, a kind of citadel for our guardians. Nevertheless, 
neglect of the laws even here, said he, easily and impercep- 
tibly steals in. Yes, said I, in tbo'^way of diversion, and as 
if it were doing no mischief. No, for it does nothing else, said 
he, but by gradually insinuating itself into it, insensibly flow 
into their manners and pursuits ; and afterwards in a greater 
degree it finds its way into their contracts with each other ; and 
from contracts it enters with much boldness into the laws and 
political establishments, Socrates, till at last it overturns 
everything, privately as well as publicly. Well, then, said I, 
is this the case ? It appears so to me, he replied. Ought 
not our children then, as I said at the beginning, even 
from infancy, to be allowed diversions morb conformable to 
the laws ? because, if tbeir diversions are inconsistent with 
the laws, and the children such themselves, it is impossible 
that they should grow up men obedient to the laws and vir- 
tuous. How can it be otherwise ? said he. When, tliercfore, 
children beginning well set about their diversions conformably 
to the laws, with music, quite the contrary to what happens in 
the former case attends them in everything, and grows up with 
them, and corrects in the state whateve;^’ was before neglected. 
True, indeVl, said he* And regulations, even, said I, that 
seem but of little importance, these persons discover anew, 
which the others had allowed altogether to perish. What 
regulations ? Such^as these : — That the younger should keep 
silence before the elder, as is proper, and give them place, and 
rise up before them, ^ and show reverence to parents ; like- 
wise what shaving, what clothes and shoes are proper, with 
the whole bodily dress, and all similar matters. Do not you 
think so ? I do. But to ma\e laws about these things, would, 
I think, be silly ; neither is ifedone anywhere ; nor would it 

* Comp, here Aristot. Eth, ix. ch. 2: — Tavri ck r/p 
rijfijfp KaO* fjXcKiap diro^orioy vTcavaarmem ml Karax^iffsau 
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ElaiKl, though established both by word and writing. For 
how can it ? It seems then, said I, Adimantus, that in what- 
ever way a man sets out in his education, such accordingly 
will be its consequences ; for does not the like alw^ays 
attract the like ? Of course. And we may say, I suppose, 
that it results oi last in something complete and vigorous, 
wheth^ir it be '^ood or the contrary ? Of course, said he. I 
would not then, said I, for these reasons, undertake as yet, 
to make laws about snch matters as these. Very properly, said 
he. But what, by the gods, said I, as to those laws relative 
to matters of contract, a?id to the traffic which they severally 
transact with each other in the market, and, if you please, their 
traffic likewise among their handicrafts, their abusiveness and 
bodily assaults, their entering of actions at law, tbeir institution 
of judges, and likewise such imposts and payments of taxes as 
might be expedient either in the markets or at the ports, — or 
generally as to laws commercial, municipal, or marine, or any 
other the like,-^sliall we venture to establish any of these ? 
It is improper, said he, to prescribe them to good and worthy 
men ; for the greater part of them, such as ought to be esta- 
blished by law,1;bey will easily find out for themselves. Yes, 
said I, my friend, if at least God grant them security for those 
laws which we have above described. But if not so, said he, 
they will spend the wdiole of their life making and amending 
many such [^regulations,] imagining that they will thus attain 
to what is best. You say that such as these, said I, will lead 
a life like that of sick persons, and such as arc unwnlling, 
through intemperance, to relinquish a bad mode of living ? 
Quite so. And tr^ly, these at least pass their time very 
pleasantly; for though they undergo remediab treatment, 
they do nothing but make their ailments greater and 
more complex; and they are ever in hopes, when any 
one recommends any medicine to t^em, that by these 
means they shall soon get W'ell. Aye, that is just the case 
with diseased persons like these. But what, said I, is not 
this pleasant of them, to reckon that man the most hate- 
ful of all, who tells them the truth, namely, that, till 
abandons drunkenness, gluttony,' unchaste pleasures, and lazi- 
ness, neither drugs nor causj^cs, nor the use of the knife, nor 
charms, nor amulets, nor any other such things as these, will 
be of any avail ? That, said he, k not veiy pleasant ; for 
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to be ai.gry witli one wlio tells ns wliat is riglitj Las nothing 
in it that is pleasant. You seem to bo no admirer, said I, of 
such men as these. No, truly. 

Chap. Y, — You cannot then surely approve of it, oven 
though the entire city (as we were lately saying) should act 
so ; or rather, do they not seem to be doing '“the same that is 
done by ail those cities, winch, however ill-governed, ' com- 
mand their citizens not to alter any part of the constitution, 
for that death will be inflicted on all who do any such 
things; while, on the other hand, whoever most cheerfully 
serves those who thus govern, gratifying them with insinu- 
ating flattery, and exhibits great dexterity in anticipating and 
satisfying their desires, will be deemed both good and wise in 
matters of highest importance, and will be hold by them also 
in the greatest honour ? They seem to me at least, said he, to 
do the very same thing, and I cannot by any means commend 
them. But what again as to those who desire to manage such 
states, and are even fond of it, do you not admire their cou- 
rage and dexterity ? I do, said lie ; excepting, indeed, suck 
as are imposed on by them, and fancy that |hey are really 
politicians, because they are praised by the multitude. How 
do you mean ? Do you not pardon those men ? said I. Do 
you think it even possible that a man ignorant of the art 
of measuring, supposing he should hear many other such men 
tell him that he is four cubits high, would not believe this 
of himself? Impossible, said he. Be not angry then; for 
such as these are of all the most ridiculous ; because, as they 
are ever making laws about such thiags as wo have just men- 
tioned, and ever mending them, they conceive they shall And 
some end to the frauds respecting commerce, and what else I 
just now spoke about, through ignorance of the fact that they 
are in fact, as it were, trying to destroy a hydra. Neverthe- 
less, it is nothing else, '’said he, that they are now attempting. 
I think, then, said I, that a true lawgiver ought not to give 
himself much trouble about such sorts of laws and police, 
either in an ill or well ordered state ; in the one, because it is 
unprofitable and of no avaiL; in the other, because, as for 
some of the laws, any one whatever can find them out, while 
others flow quite of their oy^n jfccord out of their former 
habits and pursuits. . 

What then, in the enactment of laws, said he, yet te- 
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mains for ns to consider ? And I said : We have nothing, 
indeed, remaining : to the Delphian Apollo, however, there 
remains the greatest, noblest, and most important of legal 
institutions. Of what kind ? said he. The erection of 
temples, sacrifices, and other services .to the gods, demons, and 
heroes ; Iikewii?e the rites of the dead, and what other cere- 
monrss should be gone through, with a view to their propi- 
tiation. Such things as these, indeed, we neither know our- 
selves, nor, in founding the state, would we intrust them to 
any other, if we be wise ; nor would we employ any other 
interpreter than that oPthe country : for surely this god, being 
the natural interpreter to ail men about such matters, inter- 
prets to them sitting in the middle, and, as it were, navel of 
the earth. Aye, you say well, said he ; and we must act 
accordingly. 

Chap. YI. — ^Thus then, son of Ariston, said I, is our state 
established. And, in the next place, having provided from 
some source 'Ur other sufficient light for it, do you your- 
self observe, and call on your brother and Polemarchus and 
these others also to do so also, whether we can at all perceive 
where justice lies, and where injustice, and in what respect they 
differ from each other; and likewise which of the two that man 
ought to possess, who proposes to be happy, whether with or 
without the knowdedge of gods and men. Yon say nothing to 
the purpose, replied Glaucon ; for you yourself promised to 
inquire into this, as it was unholy for you not to assist by all 
possible moans the cause of justice. What you remind me 
of, said I, is true; and J must act accordingly; still it is 
proper, that you toe should assist in the inquiry. Aye, tliat 
we will, said he. I hope then, said I, to be able td find what I 
want in the following manner : — I think that our city, if at 
least it has been rightly established, should be perfectly good. 
Necessarily so, said lie. It is evident^then, that it is wise, 
and brave, and temperate, and just. Manifestly so. What- 
ever then of these [^virtues] we shall find in it, the remainder 
will be that which is not found ? Of course. Supposing of 
auy four things whatever, if %ve ivere in quest of one, were 
we to discover this one at first, we should be satisfied ; and 
were we first to discover th-^ other three, we should discover 
from this itself what wo were iriquiring after ; for it would 
be manifestly no other than what was left behind. You my 
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rklit, sa>d he. Well then, since of the virtues shove men-, 
tioned there happened to be four [in our state,] shall we not 
inquire about them in a similar manner ? Plainly so. 

Chap. YII.— First of all, indeed, to my mind at least, 
wisdom appears to bold in it a very conspicuous place ; and 
there appears to be something very peculiar al^out it. What 
is that? said he. The state which we have described appears 
to me to be really wise, for it is well advised ; is it not ? 
It is. And surely this very thing, the ability of advising 
well, is evidently a kind of science ; for in no case do 
men’ advise well through ignorance,, but only by means 
of science. Plainly so. But there are many and various 
kinds of science in the state? Of course there are. Is 
it then owing to the science of builders, that tlie 
state is to be termed wise and well-advised? By no 
means through this, said be; for it would only bo clever in 
building. A state, then, is not to be called wise on account 
of its skill in advising tbe best methods of building ? Surely 
not. And what, as respects skill in brass-work or any- 
thing else of a similar nature? For none of these, said 
he. ^ Nor yet for its knowledge of the prodi^ctions of the 
earth [is it said to be wise,] but only skilled in agricul- 
ture. I think so. But what, said I ; is there any science 
amonf>* any of the citizens in the state which we have just 
founded, which deliberates, not about any particular thing in 
the city, but about the whole, how it may best be conducted, 
both as regards itself and its intercourse wdtli other cities ? 
Yes, there is. What is it, said I, and among whom to be found ? 
This very guardianship, said he ; and£it may be found] among 
those very ^governors, whom we lately termed perfect 
guardians. On account then of this skill, what do you term 
the state? Well-advised, said he, and really wise. Whe- 
ther then, said I, do you imagine that the braziera, or these 
true guardians, will fe the more numerous in the state ? 
The braziers, said he, far more so. And of all, said I, 
who owing to their skill are to be held in account, will not 
these guardians be the fewest in number ? ily far. By 
this smallest class and portion of the state then, ami by tlm 
science that presides over and governs it, is the whole city 
wisely established on natural,,prinCiples ; and this class, ?is it 
fceems, is by nature the smallest, whose business it is to have a 
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share in thafe science, which of all others ought alone to ho 
denominated wisdom. Your remark, replied he, is perfectly 
true. We have found then, I know not how, one of the 
four, both as respects its nature and the part of the state in 
which it resides. And for mj part, said he, I think it has 
been sufficientl]^^ described. 

Ci|Ai^ YIII. — But as to fortitude, both as respects itself, 
and the particular part of the state in which it resides, on 
account of which the state is termed braye, that can be 
no difficult matter to discover. How so ? Who, said I, 
would call a state brave or cowardly, with relation to anv 
other than that particular portion which makes war and 
fights in its defence ? No one would, said he, with relation to 
any other. No, said I, for I do not think that the other 
classes therein, whether cowardly or bravo, can have any 
influence to make it either the one or the other. No, indeed. 
The state then is brave in a certain part of itself, because it 
contains such a power as will constantly maintain its opinion 
about tilings dreadful, as to their being these very things, and 
such like, just as the lawgiver inculcated during training . 
Do you not Sail this fortitude ? J have not thoroughly 
comprehended, said he, wliat you m,y ; so tell it over again. 
Fortitude, said I, I term a kind of preservative. What sort 
of preservative? A preservative of opinion foi-med by law 
in a course of education about things dreadful, as to their 
nature and quality; and 1 called it a constant preservative, 
because one retains it both in pains and pleasures, desires 
and fears, and never casts it off; and, if you please, I will 
liken it to what I 4hink' it closely resembles. Pray do. 
Do not you know then, said I, that dyers, when they want 
to dye their wool, that it may be purple, choose out of ever 
so many colours only the whiie, and then prepare and 
manage it with no trifling pains, so thrJt it njay best take a 
bright hue, and then they dye it? And whatever is dyed in 
this manner is of an indelible dye ; nor can any washing, 
either without or with soap, take away its hue ; hut as for 
wool not thus managed, you know of what sort it proveSt 
whether one dye either this or other colours, wit/ out previous 
preparation. I kno-iv, saidjie, that they are easily washed 
out, and get sliabby.* Suppose th^n, that we, too, were to per* 
* The orijsinai is yeXoTa— a word vary msf to reader. 
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foTOi according to onr aHisty a similar operation, wlien select, 
ing our soldiers, and instructing them in music and gym« 
nasties; and that we should attend to no other object, than that 
they should obediently and in tlie best manner receive the laws, 
as they would a colour, and so acquire indelible opinions 
about the dreadful, and other things as well, through having 
had a suitable temper and education ; tl^e^ leys then, 
however strongly detersive, could not wash away tlieir^ dye, 
whether they be pleasure (which is more powerful in effecting 
this than any alkali* or ley whatever), or pain, fear, and 
desire, which exceed in power all other solvents. — Such a 
power then, and constant maintenance of right and legitimate 
opinion about what is dreadful or not so, I term and define 
to be fortitude, unless you oflfer some other meaning. No ; I 
can offer none, said lie ; for you seem to me to hold, that 
w-hen a right opinion about these matters arises without 
education, it is both savage and slavish, and not at all 
according to law ; and you give it some other name besides 
fortitude. Your remark is quite true, said I. " I admit, then, 
that this is fortitude. Admit further, said I, that it is poli- 
tical fortitude, and you will admit rightly ; but^we will inquire 
about it, if you please, more perfectly some other time ; for, 
at present, it is not this, but justice, that we are seeking; 
and with regard to the inquiry about the other, that has, in 
my opinion, been carried far enough. You sa,y well, he 
rejoined. 

Ohap. IX. — There yet remain, said I, two [^virtues] in 
the state which we must consider, — namely, temperance, and 
that, for the sake of which we Iiaye been searching after all 
the rest, — fjliat is justice. Certainly. • How then can wo 
find out justice, so as to trouble ourselves no further about 
temperance ? I truly neitfier know, said be, nor do I wish 
it to be developed before the other, if at least we are on that 
account to dismiss altogether the consideration of temperance ; 
but, pray oblige me, and consider this before the other. I for 
my part am quite willing, said I ; for I should be acting wrongly 

* The word ;j(aXa:«T'r/ofl7ox^, lit. nitre (nitrate of potash), is derived from 
XaAacrrpa, a town and lake of Macedonia, where this mineral was found 
in great abundance. — Comp. Plin. Nat^j^ist. xxxi, 10, 5, 46. The ren- 
dering, may perhaps be theught an anachronism ; but it expresset 

the anthor^s mcamng better than any one word in our language. 
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not to do so/^ Consider then, said he. We must consider, 
I replied ; and as it appears from this point of view, it seems 
to resemble a sort of symphony and harmony more than the 
virtues formerly mentioned. How? Temperance, said I, 
is somehow a certain decorum, and a restraint, as one may 
say, exercised over certain pleasures and desires ; and when 
one boasts of bating superior to oneself, and many other such- 
like «xpressi8iis, these are mentioned as indications of it; are 
they not ? Yes, — they are its leading indications, said he. But 
is not the expression, “ superior to oneself,” ridiculous ? — ^for 
he who is superior to himself must somehow also be in- 
ferior to himself; and*tlie inferior be the superior, — ^for the 
same person is spoken of in all these cases. How otherwise ? 
To me, however, said I, the expression seems to denote, that 
in the same man, as regards his soul, there is one part better, 
and another worse ; and that when the better part of his 
nature governs the inferior, this is what is termed being 
superior to himself, and expresses a commendation; but 
when, owing ••to bad education or associations, that better 
and smaller part is swayed by the superior power of the 
worse part, — then one says, by way of reproach and blame, 
that the persoil thus affected is inferior to himself and alto- 
gether in disorder. Aye, — it would seem so, said he. Look 
then, said I, at our new state, and you will find one of these 
in it ; for you will agree, that it may justly he addressed as 
•superior to itself, if that state, in which the better part 
governs the worse, is called temperate and superior to itself. 
I do see it, said he ; — and you say true. And moreover one 
may find very many and various desires, and pleasures, 
and pains, especially among cliiidren, and women, and do- 
mestics, and likewdse among the greatest and mOst depraved 
portion of those who are called firee. Certainly. But as for 
the simple and moderate desires^*which are led by the intel- 
lect, with judgment and right opinioD^ you will meet with 
them only in the few, those, namely, of the best temper and 
best educated. True, said he. And do not you see that 
these things are contained in our state, and that there too the 
desires of the many and the baser part are restrained by the 

* The original is very elliptical 'AX\d iikvroi, S' lythf povXofioi 
y£. si nn aSiKhi, The form $l occurs again, x. ch, 9, p. i* 

andch. 12, p. 612d. 
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desires and prudence of the smaUer and more moderate part I 

I do, said he. • 

Chap X. — If then, we are to call any state superior to 

pleasures and desires, and to itself also, this may be so called. 
Yes, by all means, said he. And is it not on all these 
accounts temperate ? Quite so, said he. And it, again, in 
any other state, the governors and the goTer«ed_ a^ee in 
opinion on the point, as to the fit governing party, it is to be 
found in this do you not think so ? 1 am strongly of that 

opinion. In whom then of the citizens will yon say that 
temperance resides, when they are thu^ situated ;---in the go- 
vernors, or the governed ? In both of them, probably, said he. 
Do you see then, said I, that we just now rightly gues^d, 
that temperance resembles a kind of harmony? HowsoJ Be- 
cause — not as fortitude and wisdom (each of which resides in 
a certain part, the latter making the state wise, and the former 
conrat^eoiis), not after this manner does temperance ^®^der 
the state temperate ; but it is naturally diffused through the 
whole, making the weakest and the strongest and the in- 
termediate all to agree, either in prudence, if you will, or i 
you will, in strength, magnitude, or in suhstan<?e, or anything 
else of the same kind; so that most justly may we say, that 
this concord is tempemnce, a natural consent between the worse 
and the better part, [with reference to the question] which of 
them ought to govern, either in the state or in each individuak 
I am quite of the same opinion, said he. Well then, said 
I, three qualities in our state, it would seem, have been 
clearly discovered: hut with respect to the remaining spe- 
cies, owing to which the state hais tho quality of virtue, 
what can it Jbe ? It is plain that it is jiistice* It is plain. 
Ought we not then, Glaucon, like huntsmen, closely sur- 
rounding a thicket, to take^ great care that justice does not 
somehow or other esc^jpe, and vanish from our sight ? — for it 
is clear that it is somewhere here. Look earnestly, therefore, 
to spy it out, if you can any how see it sooner than me, 
and then point it out to me. TV^ould that I could, said he; 
hut if you will use me rather as an attendant, and one able 
only to perceive what is poinfjsd out to him, you will then he 
treating me just as you ought. Call on the gods with me, 
said I, and follow. I will do said he ; do you only lead the 
way. To me, said X, this seems a place somehow hard of access, 
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and overcast vrlth shadow : — it is indeed dark, and hard to 
penetrate; — but still we must go on. We must, said he. 
And I perceiving, said, Ho I Ho , Glaucon, we seem to 
have some track ; and I think that it will not altogether 
escape us. You tell good news, said he. Verily, said I, 
our senses somewhat blunted. As bow ? Long since, 
even* from the first, my fine fellow, has it been rolling 
at our feet ; and we perceived it not, but made the most 
ridiculous figure, like those who sometimes seek for what 
they already have their hands: —so we did not per- 
ceive it, but were looking out to a distance ; and thus per^ 
haps it escaped us. How mean you ? said he. Thus, said 
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dreadfiiL and vkbt is not so,— or what is wisdom and guardian- 
ship in the rulers,— or whether this, by its existence in the 
state, makes it proportionai>ly best,— namely, wlien clnid anc 
woman, bond and free, artificer, magistrate, and subject, ejery 
one in short attends to bis own business, and not meddle. 
Yes, it is hard to decide, said he, of course, ^uth refensnce, 
then, to the virtue of a state, that power which makes each 
person in it attend to his own business, rivals, as it seems, its 
wisdom, temperance, and courage. ^ Undoubtedly so, ^id he. 
Will you not then constitute justice ?is a co-nyal with these, 
with reference to tbe virtue of a state ? By all means. Consider, 
then, whether you agree with me in this : will you enjoin the 
rulers to give just decisions in judgment? Of course. And m 
wing judgment, what else are they to aim at in preference to 
llils — namely, that no one shall have what belongs to others, 
or he deprived of his own ? No ; they [^must aimj at this. 
And rdo they not aim at it, 3 when acting justly ? Yes.^ And 
thus justice is acknowledged to be the habitual practice oi 
one’s* own proper and special work? It is so. See then, ii 
you agree with me : — suppose a carpenter to' take in hand 
the work of a shoemaker, or a shoemaker the work oi 
a carpenter, exchanging either their tools or wages ; or if 
tbe same man undertake both, and make all tbe other ex- 
changes ; think you that the state would be much injured ? 
Not very mucb, said he. But methinks, if a craftsman, or 
one horn to a money-getting employment, should afterwards, 
through being elated by wealth, popularity, strength, or any 
thing else of the kind, try to advance i»to the military class, 
or out of thb military class into that of counsellor and guardian, 
when unworthy of it, — and these should exchange tools and 
rewards; or if the same mafii should undertake to do all these 
things at once; thenf I suppose, you will be of opinion, that 
this interchange of things and this multiplicity of employments 
ny a single person is the destruction of the state- By all means. 
A meddling spirit, then, in these three classes, and the change 
from one to another, is the^ greatest injury to the state, and 
may be most correctly called its depravity. Aye, truly so. 
But will not you say that injustice is the greatest iU a state 
can do itself? Of course. this then is injustice. 

XH.— Again we say, as follows : The peeniiM 
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occupation of tlio monej-getting, the auxiliaryj and the guar* 
dian class, when each of them does his own work in a state, 
will be the contrary of the other, that is justice, and will make 
the state just. The case appears to me, said he, to be no 
otherwise than thus. Let us not as yet, said I, affirm this 
for certain :*btit if it shall be conceded by us, that this kind 
entei's into each individual, and that there is justice, we will 
then agree ; for what shall we say ? hut if not, then Are 
must push our inquiries further. — But now let us finish the in- 
quiry on which wewerej^engaged, — namely, whether, in judging, 
we should be better able, by first contemplating justice in some 
of the greater objects that possess it, to distinguish its nature 
in a single man, and that as a state appeared to us this very 
object ; we thus therefore formed it as Aveli as we possibly 
could, in the assurance that justice would he found in one 
that is good. As to what we have discovered in the state, 
then, let us now transfer and apply it to a single person ; 
and if the two correspond, it will be well ; hut if there be any 
difference in the individual, we will go back again to the state, 
and put it tq the test ; and, perhaps, in considering them 
side by side, and by striking them, we shall make justice shine 
forth, like fire from flints ; and when once clearly apparent, 
we can then firmly establish it among ourselves. Aye, you 
are speaking quite in the right way, said he; and thus, too, we 
must act. 

With respect then, said I, to what may be termed the 
same, whether greater or less, does it happen to be dis- 
similar in that respect m which we call it the same, or is 
it similar ? Simila'r, said he. The just man Jhen, said I, 
will not at all differ from the just state, as respects the idea of 
justice, hut will he similar to it. Aye, similar, said he. How- 
ever a state appeared to be just,'* because three kinds of dis- 
positions being in it, each performed, its own work ; but 
it appeared to be temperate, brave, and wise, on account 
of certain other affections and habits of these very same 
kinds. True, said he. And in that case, my friend, we 
shall deem it proper, that the kidividual, who has these very 
same principles in his soul (namely, temperance, fortitude, 
wisdom), should have a good fright, from having the same 
affections with the state, to be called by the same names * 
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He needs must, said lie. Here again, mj clover fellow, 
we have fallen into a trifling discussion'"" about the soul, 
whether it does or does not contain within itself these three 
principles. I do not think it is a trifling one, said he: for 
prQbably, Socrates, the coninion saying is true, that ,, things 
excell ent are diScult. They seem so, said I. iVnd be assured 
of this at leastr'(?Iaucon, thafe, in my opinicti, we ^hall 
never comprehend this matter accurately by such methods 
as %ve are now using in our conversation, because the 
road which really leads to it is longer and of greater extent ; 
still we will consider it in a manner oonsistent with our for- 
mer disquisitions and inquiries. Ought we not to acquiesce 
in this ? said he : for to me at least, and for the present, it 
would be satisfactory enough. Aye, and for me too, said I, 
it will be quite sufficient. Do not get tired then, said he ; 
but pursue the inquiry. Is it then necessary, said I, that 
we should acknowledge the very same characters and man- 
ners to exist in every individual that are«found in the 
state? because there is no other source whence they ar- 
rived thither. It were ridiculous, indeed, to imagine 
that the high spirit for which the Thracian'!^, Scythians, 
and nearly all the northern nations are reputed, does not 
arise from individual personages ; and the same may be said 
respecting the love of learning, which one may especially 
deem natural to the people of this country, — or, with reference 
to the love of riches, which we may say prevailed espe- 
cially among the Phoenicians and the people of Egypt. 
Quite so, said he. It is so, of course, said I ; and it is not 
hard of recognition. No, indeed. • , 

Chap.XIH. — This, however, is truly hard [to decide,] whe- 
ther we perform our separate acts by one and the same power, or 
rhether, as they are three, w^perform one by one, and another 
Dy another ; that is, lea-rn by one, get angry by another, and 
oy a third covet the pleasures of nutrition and propagation, and 
others akin to theso ; or whether, when we devote ourselves 
to them, we act on each witlx the whole soul : these matters 

* 

* Stallbaum reads— siV 7 ? which is the reading of the 

best MSS., though the old editions read-*-o^>c dg favkov ji* The wor4l 
»re spoVen ironically. • 
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are difficult adequately to determine. I think so toOj said ho. 
Let us try to define these things^ whether they are the same 
with one another, or different. How can we ? It is plain 
that the same thing evidently cannot at the same time pro- 
duce or experience contrary effects in the same respect, and 
relatively to the same object ; so that, if we ever find any- 
thing thus 'Occurring, we shall know that it was not one 
and the same thing, but several. Granted. Attend now to 
what I am saying. Proceed, replied he. Is it possible for 
the same thing, considered in the same relation, to be both at 
rest and in motion ? JSy no means. Let us define this more 
accurately still, lest, as we proceed, we be inclined to waver : - 
for, if one were to say that, when a man stands, though 
yet moving his hands and head, the same person is at once 
still and in motion ; we should not, I conceive, reckon this a 
correct mode of speaking, but that one part of him is at rest, 
and another part in motion: — is it not so? Just so. But 
if a person nrguing thus were to proceed jestingly and 
facetiously allege that tops are wholly at rest, but yet 
are at the same time in motion, when, fixed on the same 
point, they are whirled about their centre, — or that any- 
thing else going round in a circle in the same position 
does the same, — we should not admit it, as it is not in 
the same respect that they both stand still and are in 
motion ; but we should say that they have in them the 
straight line p. e, the axis] and the circumference ; and that, 
with relation to the axis they are at rest (because it inclines 
10 neither side) ; but with relation to the circumference, they 
move in a circle :-'^and'* again, if, while it is whirling round, 
its perpendicularity inclines either to the right or the left, 
forwards or backwards, then it is by no means at rest. 
Very right, said he. No assertion then of this kind will 
frighten us ; nor shall any one persuade us, that anything, 
being one and the same, can do and sufter contraries at one 
and the same time, in the same respect, and relatively to 
the same object. Me, at any rate, he shall not, said he. 
But once more, said I, not ,to be tedious in going over 
and refuting all these quibbles, let us proceed on tbo 
supposition, that this is rcelly the case, soknowledging, also, 
that if at any time these thin'^s are found to be differeiit 
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fiTiiii wbat tliey now are, all that we have gained will be lost 
This then, said he, is what we nnist do. 

Chap. XIY. — W ell then,' — nodding an assent, said I, and 
making a sign of dissent, desiring to take a thing and refusing 
it, attracting or repelling— will you reckon all sgch things con- 
traries respectively, whether actions or passions; — ^for itmaUers 
not which? Contraries, certainly, said he. What then, said 1, — 
thirst, hunger, and the desires generally, — and further, to wish 
and to will, may not all these he considered as of the same kind 
with the species just mentioned ? — As^for instance, will you 
not always say of a man who desires, that his soul aims after 
what it desires, or attracts to itself what it wishes to have? — Or 
again, so far as the soul wishes something to be given to it, 
does it not make a sign for it, as if a person were asking for 
it, through desire of acquiring its possession ? I should say 
80 . But what ? — to he unwilling, not to wish, and not to 
desire, — shall we not deem them synonymous with repelling 
and driving off from the soul, and so all things else that are 
contrary of the former? Of course. This being the case, 
shall we say that there is a certain species of desires, and 
that the most conspicuous are those which we call thirst 
and hunger ? We shall say so, he replied. Is not one the 
desire of drinking, the other of eating ? Yes. In the case 
of thirst then, is it, so far as it is thirst, a desire in the 
soul of anything more than what we were saying ; and as 
far as thirst goes, — is there a thirst for hot drink, or 
cold, for much or little, or in short for some particular kind of 
drink ? — or again, if heat he added «to the thirst, will it not 
readily occasif)n a desire for cold drink; but if cold j[be added 
to it,] then Qi desire] for warm drink : and if the thirst be 
great, owing to numerous causes, will it not occasion a desire 
for much drink, but if smafi, [[a desire] for little ; while as 
for the desire of thirst itself, it never becomes the desire of 
anything else, but of that only to which it naturally belongs, 
— ^and so, also, of hunger with reference to meat? Just so, said 
he, every desire belongs in itself to that alone of which it is 
the desire ; hut whether they be desires of such or such a 
particular kind, are adventitious circumstances. Let no one 
then, said I, trouble us, as if wSre inadvertent, object- 
ing to us] that no one desires drink, but good drink, — ^nor meat, 
but good meat Inasmuch as all men desire what is good. 
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If then tkirst be a desire, it is one of sometiiing good ; wkether 
it be of drink, or anything else whatever, — and in the same 
way with all the other desires. Aye, perhaps, replied he, the 
man who says this may be deemed to say something to the 
purpose. Bi^t in truth, said I, things naturally relative, 
reefer in ea<ih particular, as I thiiik, to this or that object, to 
which they belong, while in their individual character they 
refer only to themselves individually. I do not understand, 
said he. Do not you understand, said I, that greater is rela- 
tively greater tharv something? Certainly. Is it not 
greater than the lesser? Yes. And that which is much 
greater than that which is much less; is it not ? Yes. And 
that which was formerly greater than that which was for- 
merly less, and that which is to be greater than that which is 
to be less ? Of course, said he. And in like manner, the 
more numerous has reference to the less numerous, and 
the double Jo the half, and so in all such-like cases ; — and 
fui'ther, the heavier to the lighter, and the swifter to the 
slower ; and further still, the hot to the cold ; and all such 
like, are tliey not thus related? Entirely so. But what 
as to the sciences; — is not the case the same? — ^for, science 
itself is the science of pure learning, or of whatever else 
one sees ht to make it the science; while, on the other 
hand, a certain particular science, of a particular kind, refers 
to a certain particular kind, and also to a particular object. 
My meaning is as follows : — ^when the science of building 
houses arose, was it not so far separated from the other sciences, 
as to acquire the ^name'* of architecture? Of course. Was it 
not so, because it was of a kind like none eise ?» Yes. Was 
it not then from its being the art of such a particular thing, that 
it became itself such a particular art ; — and are not all other 
arts and sciences in like manner ? ^ey are so. 

OiiAP, XV. — Consider then, sai?-d I, that this is what 
I wanted to express, if you now understand me; namely, 
that things which are relative, taken by themselves alone, 
relate to themselves alone, but considered as of such a 
quality, relate to particular '•objects* I do not say, how- 
ever, that a science altogether resembles that of which 
ii is the science; (as if, -tfor example, the science of 
healthy and sickly were itself healthy and sickly, or the 
science of good and ey£ itself good and evil;) but m 
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scienco is not constituted the science of that generallj of 
which it is the science, but only of a certain quality of it 
(that s, of its healthy and sickly state), so it comes to be 
itself a particular science ; and hence it is no longer called 
simply a science, but the medicinal science, the particular 
class to which it belongs being siiperadded. ^ ^understand 
you, said he * and I think it is so. As for thirst then, saiiT I, 
will you not class it among those things which have relation 
to something else, so far as it is what it is? and is not 
thirst a thirst for something? I should, certainly, said 
he, for drink. And does not a particular thirst desire a 
particular drink? — whereas thirst in general is neither of 
much nor of little, nor of good nor bad, nor, in one word, 
of any particular kind ; but abstractly and in general, the 
natural desire of drink. Assuredly. The soul of the man 
then who thirsts, so far as he thirsts, wishes nothing fur- 
ther than to drink; and this he covets, and to this he 
hurries ? Clearly so. If therefore, when fiie soul is 
athirst, anything draws it back, must it not be some dif- 
ferent principle from that which excites thirst, ^nd leads it 
as a wild beast to drink ; — since it is impossible, we say, for 
the same thing, by itself, and at the same time, to produce 
contrary results from the same cause ? It is indeed impossible. 
Just as it is not proper, methinks, to say of an archer, that 
his hands at once propel and diuw in the bow, but that 
one of his hands propels it, and the other draws it 
in ? Assuredly, said he. Can we say, then, that there 
are some, who when athirst are UjOt willing to drink? 
Certainly, said he, many, and often. What then, said I, 
is one to say of these persons ? — Might it not he said, 
that there is something in their soul that prompts them to 
drink, and likewise somethiiSg that restrains them, quite 
different, and that pfSvails over the prompting priiioi- 
pie ? I think so, said he. Doe s not the restraining princi^ 
\ T>le then, whenever it arises, arise from reason ; while those that 
^ lead and urge nien onwards, proceed from affections and 
f ailments? It appears so. We^shall not then, said I, be un- 
reasonable in defining these as^distinctly two, and separate 
from one another, if we call that <^ith which ono reasons, 
iho mtional part of the soul, buf that part with which it loves, 
hungers, and thirsts, and is carried away by desires, tKe 
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irrational and concupiscent part, as associated with certain 
gratifications and pleasures, we shall not, said he ; but we may 
reasonably regard them in this light. Let these two then, 
said I, be defined as distinct principles in the bouL But as to 
that of anger, and by which we are angry, is it a third prin- 
ciple, or is it^of like nature with one or other of these two? 
Perhaps, said he, with one of them, the concupiscent. But 
I "^elieTe, said I, what I have somewhere heard : —Leon- 
tius, son of Aglaion, as he was returning from the Piraeus, 
along the outside of tie northern wall, perceiving some 
dead bodies lying ojose to the place of public punish- 
ment,* had a desire to look at them, but yet at the same 
time revolted therefrom and turned away ; and for a while 
he resisted, and covered his eyes, but, at last, overcome by 
his desire, ran with eyes wide open towards the dead bodies, 
and said : ‘‘Here now, ye wretched eyes of mine ! glut your- 
selves with this fine spectacle."' I too have heard it, said he. 
This story now shows, said I, that anger sometimes opposes 
the desires, as being distinct from each other. Yes, said 
he, it does show it. 

Chap. X YI. — Do we not then in other cases, and very fre- 
quently, perceive, said I, when the appetites compel any one 
against his reason, that he reproaches himself, and is angry at 
the compelling principle within him; and that like two 
persons at variance, the anger of such a person becomes an 
ally to reason; but that it sides with the desires when reason 
decides that no opposition is to be offered, you will say, 
I think, that you have never perceived anything of this 
kind either in yourself, nor yet in any other? J*^o, by 
Zeus, replied he. What then, said I, is it not the case, 
when a man imagines he is doing a wrong, that the 
more generous he is, the less he apt to be angry, how- 
ever he may suffer hunger or cold, other like privations, 
from one, who, as he thinks, inflicts them with justice ?— 
And, as I have said, his anger will not incline him to rise 
up against such an one. True, said he. But what ; — ^when 
a man thinks himself injured, does he not in this case boil with 
rage and become indignant arid ally himself on the side of 
what seems just ; and under all the sufferings of hunger, 
oold, and the like, does he not hear up and strive to conquer ; 

* Gr. Trapd np dTipidfpf which admits of no coudse rendering 
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nor does lie cease from Ms generous toils, ^ntil lie has eithet 
accomplished them, or dies, or, like a dog 
is called off and pacided by the ration^ ® • 

Certainly, said he, it is precisely like ^ 1 ! 

in our state, we appointed the auxiliaries to be 
dogs, to the state rulers, as being shepherds of the ^ate. 
You quite understand, said I, what I mean Ho^ say . but 
have you considered this also ? What ? That here 
as re^rds the irascible, the reverse tf e® placejiom wha^ 
took place in the former instance,— for ®. 

it the same as the concupiscent ; kut now ^ . 

far from it or rather that, in the sedition of the soul, it 
more willingly arrays itself on the side of ^ke I’ationa,! par . 
Entirely so, said he. Is it then as something ®^*^"®y rf’ 
or as a species of the rational ;-so as that there are not thieo 
species, Lt only two in the soul, the rational and oo^P'®' 
cent ?— or, as there were three species which completed the 
city, the money-getting, the auxiliary, the_ deliberative ; so, in 
the^soul, is this imcible a third natural principle, 
the rational, when not corrupted by bad education . Of cours% 
it must, said he, be a third. Yes, said I, if atjeaat it seem 
at all different from the rational, just as it seemed to be dis- 
tinct from the concupiscent. Aye, that is not hard to see, 
said he ;— and as a proof of this, one may see, even in 
little children, that quite from their infancy they are iuU ot 
anger, while some of them, at least in my opinion, never have 
any share in reason, the majority indeed only amving at 
it Lt late in life. Aye, truly, said I, you are right. And 
in the brute beasts, too, one may observe yet further, that 
what you say is really the case ; and besides this, it is attested 
also by ■what^we formerly cited from Homer*— 

His breast he struct, and thus his heart reproved ; 

for, in this passage, Hosner has plainly made one part reprove 
the other; that part, namely, which reasons about ^od 
Yvo.Tf, wlnrtli is 1111 reason ably anffry. x ou 


&at tbe same sort of principles th%t are in a 

Horn. Odysl. lib. XX* 
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in the soni of eyery individual, and equal in number. Must 
it not, then, necessarily follow, that in whatever manner the 
state is wise, and in whatever respect, after the same manner 
and in the same respect, the individual is so also? Of course. 
And in whatever respects, and after whatever manner, the 
individual is brave, in the same respect, and after the same 
manner, a stal^ is brave also ? and so in all other respects, 
botfe are the same as regards virtue ? Necessarily so. And 
I think, Glaiicon, it may he said that a man is so just in the 
same way as a state is so. This also must needs be the case. 
Aye ; but have we not somehow or other forgotten this, that the 
state is just, when evefy one of the three species in it does its 
own particular work ? No, said he, I do not think we have 
forgotten that point. We must remember then likewise, tliat 
each of us will be just, and do his own work, each part of whose 
soul does its own proper duty. Aye, said he, we must be 
sure to recollect that. Is jt not. proper, then, that the rational 
part should govern, as being wise, and charged with the care 
of the whole* soul ; and that the spirited part should obey 
and ally itself to the other? Certainly. Will not the mixture 
then, as we said, of music and gymnastics, make the two 
to harmoniz^ by exalting and nurturing the one with ex- 
cellent arguments and good discipline, while it unbends the 
other by soothing and rendering it mild through harmony and 
rhythm? Assuredly, said he. And when these two are 
thus nurtured and have been truly taught and practised in their 
own affairs, they will preside over the concupiscent part, 
which in every one occupies the largest part of the soul, 
and by its nature is insatiable of wealth ; and they will 
take care, lest, hnving acquired growth and strength by 
being filled with bodily pleasures, as they are termed, it 
become discontented with its own work, and so attempt to 
enslave and rule over those it ought not, and thus wholly upset 
the entire system of life. Certainly, %aid he. And by this 
principle, said I, will not the two maintain a good guard 
against enemies from without, owing to their joint influence 
over both soul and body, the one laying down the plans, and 
the other fighting in obedienqe to its leader, and executing 
with fortitude the plans laid down ? Such is the case. And I 
think we call a man brave, when, through all the pains and 
pleasures of life, the spirit maifitains the opinion dictated by 
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reason about wbat is terrible, and wbat is not so. Eight, said lie. 
And we call a man wise, from that small part which governs 
him, and dictates this, inasmuch as it possesses the knowledge 
of what is expedient for each separately, and for the whole 
of the three together. Certainly. And, do we_ not more- 
over term a man temperate, from the as^^ociation and 
harmony of these very principles, when the governing ^nd 
governed agree in one, ^namely, when reason governs, and 
when the others are not at vanance therewith ? Temperance, 
said he, is no other than this, either as respects the state or 
the individual. But he will he just, owing to those causes and 
in the manner which we have often before mentioned r lie 
must What then, said I ; has anything blunted us, that we 
should regard justice as anything else than what it is seen to 
be in a state? ’ Not in my opinion at least, said he. In tins 
manner then (if there yet remain any doubt in the soul), let 
us, by all means, satisfy ourselves by bringing the man into 
difficult circumstances. As what ? For instance, if we be 
compelled to declare, concerning such a state and a man born 
and educated conformably thereto, whether such a man, if 
intrusted with gold or silver, is likely to emhe2zle it,™who 
do you think would imagine, that such an one would do it 
sooner than those of a different chameter ? No one would, said he. 
Will not such an one then be free from sacrileges, thefts, and trea- 
cheries, either privately against his friends, or publicly against 
the state ? He will. Nor wiU he ever, in any shape, be 
faithless, either as to his oaths, or other compacts ? How should 
he. Adulteries, neglect of parents, and impiety against the 
gods, will be found then in any one ra'cher than such a man as 
tins? Aye, 4n any one else, truly, said he. And is not this 
the cause of all these things, — that, of all the parts within 
him each separate one does its own work, as to^ govern- 
ing and being governed ? This is it, and nothing else. 
What else do you wish justice to be, except such a power as 
produces men and states like these ? Not I, truly, said he, 

for my part. . . 

Cbav. XYIII.— Our dream then, which we conjectured, is 
at last accomplished ; that on bur very first attempt to found 
our state we have apparently arrived by divine assistance at 
a principle and pattern of ji^stice? Quite so. And that, 
Olaucon, was a certain image of justice, that the man na* 
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turalJj fitted for the office of a shoemaker, should make 
shoes properly, and do nothing else ; and that he also, who is 
a carpenter, should do that work, — and so also, of the rest. 
It appears so. In truth, then, of such a kind was justice, as it 
seems ; nor does it regard merely a man's external action, 
but what is imlly internal, relating to the man himself, 
and ^^hat is f>roperly his own ; not allowing any principle 
in him to attempt what is another s province, or to 
meddle and interfere with what does not belong to it ; but 
really well establishing his own proper affairs, and maintaining 
proper ^ self-government,* keeping due order, becoming bis 
own friend, and most naturally attuning these three principles, 
as three musical strings, base, tenor, and treble, or whatever 
others may intervene : — thus will he be led to combine all 
these together, and out of many to form one whole, temperate, 
attuned, and able to perform whatever is to be done, either 
in acquiring wealth, or managing the body, or any public 
affair or private bargain, and in all these cases reckoning 
that action to be just and good, which always sustains and 
promotes this habit ; and so also calling the knowledge which 
presides over thlfe action wisdom, — ^and on the contrary, calling 
that an unjust action, which destroys this habit, — ^and the 
opinion which presides over this, folly. Perfectly true, So- 
crates, said he. Be it so, said I : — if then we should say, 
that we have found out a just man and state, and the nature 
of justice in both, I think we should not be considered alto- 
gether in error. No, by Zeus, said be. May we assume 
it, then? We may. 

Chap. XIX. — Be •it so, said I. But we w^re next, 
I think, ^ to consider injustice ? Clearly so. Is it not then 
necpsariiy a kind of variance between the three principles, 
a kind^ of meddling and interfering spirit in things foreign 
to their proper business, and an insurrection of some one 
principle against the whole soul, to govern where it is not 
its province, though it be really of such a nature, that it 
ought to be in subjection to the governing principle? I 
imagine then we are to call this tun^ult and error by some such 
names as these, — injustice, intemperance, cowardice, folly, 
and^ in a word, all vices ? Ju»fc so, said he. To commit in- 
justice then, said I, and to be injm’ious, and likewise to act 
Justly, all these must be very manifesti if indeed 'tijustiee 
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■cf/.-ocr? Because, said I, they do not diffei 
and justice are so. How? \__gs the latter are in 

from what is salutory « ^jjat way ? 

the body, so are the or Wealthy produce health, and 

said he. Such thing „ And does not acting 

such as are Acting unjustly, _ injustice ? 

lustly produce justice, ftoi+Vj however, to estab- 

necessarily so. go' that they shall mutiially 

Vish everything m the "“y’ £ to nature,— while 

.Toverii and he governed, co , consists in one 

the production of ° o-overned. hy another, contrary 

part governing and hein^ ^ ^ j produce 

1,0 nature. It is A j the soul, so that its parts 

justice, is it not to estahlisl according to nature 

ihall mutually govern and he governing and being governed 

and does not injustice Plainly so, said he. ^ 

by one another contra y Vpalth beauty, and good habit 

then, as it seems is a W and infirmity? 

of the soul; and -nee its d . ’ ;ts t4n lead to the 

“ “ .b.. .1 Tf* 

attainment oi virtue-, uuv. consider then is, — 

They must. What remains for us to what is 

whether it he P’^f aoi Vilther a man can be of 
honourable, and to ^ to act un^ 

such a character ^ punished, or reformed by 

to be unjust, Socratel; this inquiry seems, to 

correction? But, sai , ^ corrupt state 

me at least, quite possession, not even 

of the body hfe be and drinks, and 

tbougb accompanied by ail v of the vital prm- 

Jlwe.llh»ua ‘t!“;Zted life will then 

,il,l. i. ii-rf?™* r^.fT£XT M !<■ e^ythfeg 

be worth having, though ' . : i^o- how he shall get 
else that he likes,«except asceitaim » 

released from vice and j^gen proved such as 

virtue,— since both these - .^ouklhe truly ridiculous, 

we have represented then . y , . ^ a, point as 

said I. to perce ve that these things 

enables us ^ 

are so, we must not ge J then said I, and let 

said he, must wo he weary. riossesses, — ^principles 

us see also how many principles vice possesses, p f 
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indeed tliat are worthy of attention. I am all attention, ^aid 
he ; — only tell me. And truly now, said I ; — since we have 
reached this part of our discourse, it appears to me, as to 
one looking from a height, that there is but one prin- 
ciple of virtue, while those of vice are infinite : —and of these 
there are fouj, particularly deserving of mention. How say 
you ? replied lie. There seem to be as many classes of the soul 
as^ihere are forms of government. How many then? Five, said 
I, of governnients, and live of the soul. Name them, said he. 
What we have just described, replied I, is one species of 
government ; and it may have a twofold appellation ; for, if 
among the rulers one prevails over the rest, it may be termed 
a Monarchy, — but if there be several, an Aristocracy. 
True, said he. I call this then, said I, one species ; for, 
whether there be several, or whether it be but one who 
governs, they will never alter the principal laws of the state, 
— because they will observe the nature and education we have 
ie«cribed. It is not likely, said he. 
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Jn the mh tool; he shows how the magistracy is to be consliUited, so as 
*^tn e^ablish a prosperous state. True philosophy says he, is its ^hs , 
and this "so far from being superficial and affecting only the 
bearing ’and life of the citizens, turns the nond away from all these 
fleetinf subjects to that which is real, positive, and consis ent with the 
knowledge of God. Carrying the subject somewhat back, 
he considers in detaff the subject-matter of philosophy, proving that it 
is the knowledge botli of virtue and of God, both of which are indis- 
pensable to a will-ordered state, in which either 
rulers or vice versS. As however he had said in the third book, that a 
state’s welfare depended on the community of ideas and of property, he 
row shows in detail, how the duties of m«ii and women aie common ir 
a state, and how consequently themselves and their property too should 
L common,-a notion which Aristotle rather severely handles m the 
second book of the Politics (ch. 3), where he says, that, though the state 
be one, but with this restriction, that we must bear in,mind that to 
different men belong different dispositions, and if evrakia is gently 
be maintained, we must specially guard against confusion and unneces- 
sary interference, the certain means of downfal to a state. 

Chap. I. — Such a state aud government then, and such 
a man as we have described, I term good and upright; 
and if this government be an upright one, I reckon the 
others had and erroneous, both as to the regulations in states, 
and the establishment of the moral ^atui-e in individna^ 
inasmuch as there are four species of '"depravity. Of 
what kind are these? said he. I was about to mention 
them in order, as they each appeared to me to nse 
one out of another; but Folemarchus stretching out his 
hand— (for he sat a Tittle further off than Adiniantus,) 
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was to you I alliidecl. You seem to us to be getting careless 
and to be stealing tbrougb a whole branch of the discoursej 
and that not the least important, that you may not haye 
the trouble of going through it ; and you think you escaped 
our notice, when you made this speech so simply, yiz., that it 
is clear to gv^sry one both as to wives and children, that what- 
e-v%r belongs to friends will be common. Did not I say right, 
Adimantus? Yes, said he : but this, which was rightly 
said, like the rest of your discourse, requires explanation ; — 
namely, to show what is the mode of that community; 
for there must be many do not omit saying then which 
mode you mean ; for we have been expecting it for 
some time past, thinking you would, some time or other, 
speak of the propagation of children, how they are to be 
propagated ; — and when born, how they should be brought 
up, and everything relating to this community that you 
were mentioning both of wives and children ; for we sup- 
pose it to be of great, nay — paramount importance to the 
state, whether this be rightly performed or not. Now then, 
since you are taking in hand another kind of state-government 
before you have sufficiently discussed this, we have deter- 
mined, as you just heard, not to let you pass, without going 
over all these things, as you did the others. And me too 
you may reckon, said Glaucon, as joining in this vote. Be 
quite sure, Socrates, said Thrasymachus, that this is the 
opinion of us all. 

Chap. II. — What have you done, said I, in seizing 
me thus ? What a nighty talk is this you are again rais- 
ing, as you did* at the beginning, about your republic, 
which I was so glad at having completely described, pleased 
fto think] that any one would let these things pass, and 
admit what was then said! — And as to what you now challenge 
me to, you know not what a swarm of^disputes yon are stirring 
up : I foresaw them, and let them pass at that time, for fear 
of making a great disturbance. What then, said Thrasyma- 
chus, think you that these are now come hither to melt 
gold, and not to hear reasouings?* Aye, said I, but in 
moderation. As for moderation, Socrates, said Glaucon, 
the whole of life served fo^ hearing such reasonings as 
these : — ^but let pass what relates to us; and as to what we 

* The verb xpvcroxouv is used proverbially to indicate the eutcrtaimii§ 
of great hopes that fire afterwards unfulfilled. 
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are inquiring, do not begrudge ^explaining wliat you tliiiik 
about it,^ — ^wliat sort of community of wives and children is 
to be observed by our guardians, and bow the latter ought to 
be reared while very young, in the period between then* birth 
and their education, which seems to be the mos^ troublesome 
of all. Try and tell us now, how that is to be a(v?ompiisii8d. 

It is not easy, my good fellow, said I, to describe them ; 
formany of them are very hard to he believed, even more than 
those we have before described ; for even their ^possibility we 
might ■^■ell disbelieve ; and even were tl),ey possible, one migiit 
still doubt, whether they would best be done m this par- 
ticular way on this account, my dear friend, I_ somewhat 
hesitate to touch on these topics, lest our reasoning appear 
to be a mere wish, rather than absolute reality. Do not hesi- 
tate now, said he ; for your hearers are neither unreasonable, 
nor incredulous, nor ill-disposed. Now, my very good 
Glauoon, said I, is it with the desire of reassuring me, 
that you say this « I do, said he. Then you have produced 
quite a contrary effeetj said I ; for could I trust to my- 
self, that I thoroughly know what I am to say, -your encou- 
ragement would have been quite right ; for among intelligent 
aud friendly persons, one who understands the truth, may 
speak with safety and confidence about the most important 
matters ; but when one speaks, as of course I do, with diili- 
dence and a sort of searching spirit, there is both tear 
and danger, not only of being exposed to ridicule (tor 
that is but a trifiiug thing), hut lest, mistaking the truth, 

I not only fall myself, but draw my- friends along with me 
into an error About matters, in which we ought least of all to 
be mistaken. I conjure Adrasteia,* therefore, Glaucon, 
with re>spect to what I am going to say : — For I hope it is a 
smaller offence to he unintentionally a murderer, than an 
impostor about what is good and excellent, just and law- 
ful : and as for this risk, it were better to risk it among 
enemies than friends ; so that you are not giving me proper 
encouragement. Then said Glaucon, laughing : Aye, hut 
Socrates, even if we should suffer aught amiss from your 
discourse, we acquit you as clear of homicide, ^and as no 
impostor : so proceed boldly, r But the man, said I, who is 

Adrasteia or Nemesis was a daughter of Zeus, and x*egarded as ths 
pumsher of murderers and homicides, — even those involuntar 3y so. Stv 
Biomiield’s note to JEschyl. Prom. v. 972. 
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acquitted in a court of justice is, at any rate, ^eemed clour of 
fclie crime, as the law says ; and if it be sc in that case, it 
should be so in this. As respects this then, said he, pray 
proceed. We must now, said I, once more return to what 
perhaps in strict order should have been considered before ; 
and thus peiiiaps it would he correct, after having entiiely 
ccgnpleted ♦the mens part, to complete also the women's; 
especially since you challenge me to do so. 

Ohap. III. — Men who have been born and educated as we 
have described, cannot, in my opinion, otherwise rightly ac- 
quire and employ their wives and children than by following 
the same track, in which we have proceeded from the begin- 
ning : for we surely undertook, in our argument, to repre- 
sent men as the guardians of a flock. Yes. Let us proceed 
then, to give the children a cori’esponding birth and education ; 
and let us consider, whether it be proper for us or not. 
How ? replied he. Thus : Are we to reckon it proper 
for the femajes among our guardian dogs to watch and hunt, 
and do everything else in common with the males; or 
rather to manage domestic affairs within doors, as being dis- 
abled from »ther exercises on account of bearing and nursing 
the whelps, while the males are to labour and take the entire 
charge of the flocks ? All in common, said he ; except that 
we employ the females as the weaker, and the males as 
the stronger. Is it possible then, said I, to employ an animal 
for the same purposes [[with another,]] without giving it the 
same nurture and education ? It is not possible. If, there- 
fore, we are to employ the w-omen for the same purposes as 
the men, must w<4 not •give them also the same kind of in- 
struction ? Yes. Were both music and gymnastics be- 
stowed on tbe males ? Yes. To the women too, then, we must 
impart these two arts, and those likewise that refer to war ; 
and we must employ them in the sani^ manner. It is probable 
from what you say, said he. Perhaps, however, said I, many 
things, concerning what we are now speaking, may appeal 
ridiculous, becailse contrary to custom,— if they shall be prac- 
tised in the way now mentioned. Quite so, replied he. But 
which of them, said I, do yorf conceive to be the most ridicu- 
lous? Would it not clearly be to behold the women naked 
in the palaestra wrestling with the men, and not only the 
young women, but even those more advanced in years, just like 
the old men in the wrestling-schools, who are still fond of the 
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exeyciseSj though ■wrinkled, and not at all comely to the eye ? 
Aye, by Zeus, said he ; it would appear truly ridiculous, as 
present fashions go. Ought we not then, said I, since we have 
entered on this discourse, to fear the raillery of wits, -whicli 
they would probably bestow pretty abundantly on such inno- 
vations [^as respects exercising the women] ^In gymnastics, 
music, and more especially in the use of armSj'^and the ^ma- 
nagement of horses? You say right, he replied. But since we 
have entered on this discourse, let us go to the rigour of tbe 
law, and beg these men not to be the slaves of prejudice, 
but to think seriously, and remembeir, that not long since 
the sight of naked men appeared base and disgusting to the 
Greeks, just as now indeed it does to most of tlie barbarians : 
and when first the Cretans, and afterwards the Lacedse- 
monians, began their exercises, the wits of that day might 
have made a jest of all this: do not you think so? I do. 
But methinks, when those experienced in the art thought it 
better to strip themselves, than to cover up such parts, the 
merely apparent ridiculousness of the thing is set aside by the 
advantage stated in our reasoning ; and this, too, manifestly 
shows that the man is a fool who deems anything ridiculous 
except what is bad, and tries to run down as ridiculous any 
other idea but that of the foolish and the vicious, or employs 
himself seriously with any other end in view but that of the 
good. Assuredly, said he. 

Chap. IV. — Must we not then, first of all, agree on this, — 
whether these things he possible or not ,* — and set forth a 
question, whether any one, either in jest or earnest, can 
doubt, if the human nature in the" ferade can in all cases 
share with ihe male, or in no case share at all ; or in some 
cases, hut not in others ; and this too with reference to what 
concerns war ? Would not ^ the man who thus sets out so 
also probably concludqi Certainly, said he. Do you wish 
then, said I, that we should argue against ourselves about 
these things, in order that the opposite side may not, if 
attacked, be destitute of defence ? Nothing hinders, said he. 
Let us then say this for them : There is no need, Socrates 
and Giaucon, for others to dispute with you about this matter ; 
for yourselves, in first establishing your state, agreed that each 
individual ought to practise one business, according to his par- 
ticular talent. We did so agree, I think | for how could we do 
o'^herwise ? Does not then the nature of a woman differ widely 
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from that of a man ? Of course it differs. And is it not right 
to allot to each a different work, according to the nature of 
each ? Of course. Are not jou in the wrong then, and do you 
not contradict yourselves, in saying that men and women ought 
to do the same things, with natures so widely different ? Have 
you any aiiswir to make against this, my clever Glaucon ? 
To do so on ^he moment is no such easy matter, said he ; but 
I will entreat you, and I do so now, to unravel the argu- 
ments on our side, whatever they may be. These, Glaucon, 
replied I, and many other such things, are what I long ago 
foresaw ; and I was bol^i afraid and unwilling to touch on the 
law concerning the possession of wives and the education of 
children. No, by Zeus, replied he, it seems no easy matter. 
Certainly not, said I. The case, however, is thus : If a man 
fall into a small fish-pond, or quite into the ocean itself, still 
he has to swim no less. Certainly. Let us too, then, 
swim, and try to escape from this argument, expecting that 
either some dcdphin* will rescue us, or that we shall have some 
other remarkable deliverance ? It seems we ought, replied 
he. Come then, said I ; — ^let us see, if we can anywhere find 
an outlet ; fof we acknowledged that different natures ought 
to study different things, and that the natures of a woman 
and a man are different; yet now we say, that different natures 
ought to study the same things do you accuse us of this ? 
Just so. How admirable, Glaucon, said I, is tbe power of the 
art of disputing 1 How ? Because, replied I, mauy seem to 
fall into it unwillingly, supposing, that they are not cavilling, 
but reasoning truly, owing to their inability to divide a subject 
rightly and investignte it according to its species; but following 
tbe literal sense, they pursue what is quite contradictory (o their 
subject, making use of cavilling instead of argument. This is in- 
deed the case with many, said lie ;*but does that extend likewise 
to us in the present instance? Quite so,%aid I; fori think, that 
without meaning it, we have fallen into a contradiction. How? 
Because we have very boldly and disputatiously asserted, that 
unless persons' natures are the same, they ought not to have 
the same employments ; though we have not at all inquired the 
sort of difference and identity of the nature [here referred to J 


* Allusion is here made to the fable of Arion, — or if not to that, to the 
vulgar notioji that the dolphin was particularly friendly to man. See 
Piin» Hist. Nat. k. 8. , \ 
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and with reference to wHch we defined them, when we ascril^d 
different pursuits to diflferent natures, and to the same natures 

the same^pursuits. Ko certainly, said 1^®’ sTill 
that. It would seem then, replied I, that we may stil 

ourselves the question, whether the f /4T?ut •— Id ff 

those who wear hair he the same and not - 

we agree that it he different, whether, if toe bald mark, 
shoes, we should let those who wear hair make them oi it 
again, those who wear hair [made them, whether we should 
aflowl the others [to do so likewise] ? That were ridiculous, 
replied he. Is it then ridiculous, said I, for any othei leaai 
tlinthat we did not then in genera,! define the sameness ami 
diversity of natures, but observed only that species ofoners y 
and sameness, which respects their peculiar functions, just as ,ve 
say that a physician, and a man who has a genius 4* •= % 

physician, have one and the same nature . Do no y ■- 
so ? I do. But have the physician and the carpenter a dit- 

ferent rnaturel ? Most assuredly. ' 

Chap V.-in that case, said I, as regards the natures of 

men and women, if they appear different, 
art, or other employment, we are 

each separately his proper employment but if it appeal 
to differ^ only in this,— namely, that the female beais chil- 
dren, and the male begets them,— we must not say that it 
has at all as yet been proved that a ma.n differs from a 
woman in the sense of which we are speaking, and we must 
still think, that both our guardians and their wives may 
pursue the same employments. And with reason, said he. 
After this, then, should we not require any one who says 
the coiitrai'y, to inform us on this point,— what is that art or 
fimction iii the arrangements of a state,_ where the nature ot a 
man and woman is- not the'same, but different . A reasonable 
demand, too. Perhaps then some one may reply, as you said 
some time since, that it is not easy all at once to explain this 
sufficiently, but yet no hard matter for one who has con- 
sidered it? Yes, — one might well say so. Do you wish 
then, that we should request such an opponent to follow us, 
while we try to show him, that there is no function 
peculiar to a woman in the, man.agement of a state S 
]3y all means. Come tlfen (we will say to him), answer 
iis : — did yon not mean that ore man has a ratural talent for 
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anytlimg, and another not, in this respect, — namely, that 
one learns a thing easily, and another with difficulty ; and 
one with a little instruction discovers much in what he 
learns, while another, after much instruction and care, 
does not retain even what he has learned ; and that 
with the on^, the body is duly subservient to the mind; 
wliilb in the other it is opposed to it ? — Well, and ^yhat other 
marks are tliere besides these, by which you would distinguish 
a man that has particular talents from him that has none at 
all ? One cannot mei\tion any other, said he. Know you 
then of any function performed by mankind, in which the 
males have not all these characteristics in a superior degree 
to the females ; — and would it not be tedious to specify par- 
ticularly the weaving art, and the making of pastry and 
spice-meats, for which female talents seem to have some re- 
pute, and cannot be surpassed without the greatest disgrace ? 
You are right, said he, in saying that in all things universally 
the talent of lihe one is superior to that of the other ; — yet 
many women are superior in many respects to many men ; 
though, on th^ whole, it is as you say. There is no func- 
tion, my friend, then, among the entire members of our state 
that is peculiar to woman, considered as such, nor to man, 
considered as such ; but natural talents are indiscriminately 
diffused through both, and the woman naturally shares iu 
all offices, the same as the man, though in all cases the 
woman is weaker than the man. Certainly. Are we then 
to commit all [Estate concerns] to the men, and none to the 
women ? How should vs»e ? It is true then, I think (as we 
say), that one woman too is fitted for being a physician, and 
another not so, — one is musical, another by nature unmusical. 
How otherwise ? And is one fitte^ for gymnastics and warlike, 
— another not fitted either for war or^mnastics? That is my 
opinion too. And what ; — is not one a lover of philosophy, 
and another averse to it ; and one high-spirited, and another 
timid ? This is true, too. And is not one woman naturally 
suited for being a guardian, and another not so ; — and have 
we not made choice of such a talent as this for our guardian 
menf Yes — just of such as this. The nature then of the 
woman and of the man, as respects the guardianship of the 
state, is the samej—only that the one is weaker, the otheif 
fitronger. So it seems. 
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Chap. YI. — ^Wonien such as these then are to be chosen 
to dwell with such men, and to be their fellow-guardians, 

' — ^inasmuch as they are naturally suited for them, and of kin- 
dred talents. Certainly. And must not the same employ- 
ments be assigned to the same natures? "^he same. We 
ha.ve now got round then, to our former point ; ‘^and, we aIIow 
that it is not contrary to nature, to allot to the wives of our 
guardians the study both of music and gymnastics ? As- 
suredly. We did not establish then what is impossible, or 
to be only vainly wished for, when ^ we established the law 
according to nature : — ^and it would seem rather, that what is 
at present contrary to these things is contrary to nature ? 
It seems so. Was not then our inquiry, whether our es- 
tablishment was possible and best? It was. And 
have agreed, that it is possible ? Yes. And we must 
next be convinced, that it is best ? Clearly so. In order, 
therefore, that a woman may become a snitahle guardian, 
there will not be one mode of education for making men 
[[guardians,] and another for women, especially as the 
latter have received the same natural gemus ? No, — it 
will not be different. What think yon then of such an 
opinion as this? Of what?, That of imagining in your own 
mind, that one man is better and another worse ; — or do you 
deem them to be all alike ? By no means. In the state 
then which we were just establishing, — which of the two do 
you think to make the better men, — ^the guardians provided 
with this education we have described, or shoemakers that 
are taught shoemaking? That qifestiou, replied he, is ridi- 
culous. I •understand you, said I : — but, tell me ; of all the 
other citizens, are not they the best ? By far. But what ; 
— ^will not these women tpo be the best of women ? They 
wiU, replied he, by^far. Is there anything better in a 
state, than that both women and men be rendered the very 
best ? There is not. And this is to be effected by music 
and gymnastics being imparted to them, as we have described ? 
Of course. We have been establishing then a law, which is 
not only possible, but best aFso for the state ? Just so. We 
must unclothe, then, the wives ^f our guardians, since they 
are to put on virtue for ciotJhes and they must bear a part 

» The expression of Herodotus, Clio, ch, 8, is not dissimilar Bi 
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in war, and all other guardianship of the state, and do no- 
thing else : — but of these special services the lightest part is 
to be allotted to the women rather than the men, on account 
of the weakness of their sex : — and the man who laughs at 
naked women while going through their exercises with a 
view to the besl^object, reaps the unripe fruit of a ridiculous 
wisdom, and s^ms not rightly to know at what he laughs, or 
why Be does it — for that ever was and will he deemed a 
noble saying, that the profitable is beautiful, and the hurtful 
base. Assuredly. 

Chap. YIL — "We ma34 say then, that we have escaped one 
wave, as it were, by thus settling the law with respect to 
women, and have not been quite overwhelmed, through deter- 
mining that our male and female guardians are to manage all 
things in common if and besides that, our reasoning has been 
consistent with itself, as respects both what is possible and ad- 
vantageous also. Truly, it is no small wave you have escaped, 
said he. You will not call it a great one, replied I, when you 
see what folio wl. Tell me, said he ; and let me see. After 
this enactment, replied I, and the others formerly mentioned, 
the following, I ^hink, comes naturally. Which is that ? That 
these women be all common to all these men, and that no one 
woman dwell with any man privately, and that their chil- 
dren likewise be common ; — so that neither shall the parents 
know their own children, nor the children their parents.^ 
This, in comparison with the other, is far more difficult to 
persuade, both as to its possibility and utility. I do not 
think, replied I, as to its utility at least, that any one would 
doubt about it being^a veny great good to have the women 

* . 

* The cited words — drfiX?) crocptag dpkTrcov Kapirov are from Pindar, 
See Stobasus, Serm. ccxi. p. 711, and Boeck^s Pindar, voL ii. part 2, 
p. 669. • 

t The figure here used bears some resemblance to that used in ch. iv. 
of this book, p. 453 d : — dvrs rig sig'Ko\vii^7}Qpav fiifcpdv IjiTrkffyf dvrs 
tig TO fLsyiarov TrkXayog }xs(tovj & c . 

:j; This peculiar notion on the community of wives and children is 
severely handled by Aristotle, Poiit, ii, ch. 2, and Hist. Anim. ix. 1. It 
seems probable, however, that Plato did not intend here entirely to 
destroy ail domestic ties whatever, but te inculcate a general community 
of goods as far as possible, — as most conducive to civil concord and 
national prosperity. Compare, hoover, the opening of the ninth chapter 
of this book. The fact is, that the question is here viewed simply in 
physical, not in its moral relations* 
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and cliildren in common, if it were but possible ; — but 
tbe greatest question, metbinks, will be, whether it be possible 
or not ? One might very well, said he, raise a discussion on 
both points. You are mentioning, replied I, a combination 
of discussions; hut I thought, at least, that I should escape 
from one of them, if its utility had been agr|,ed on and that 
in that case it would only have remained to consider its pos- 
sibility But you have not slunk off, said he, quite un- 
obser4d ; and so, give us an account of both. I must submit 
to a trial, said I indulge me thus far, however ; let me 
feast myself, as the slow in intellect n-re wont to feast them- 
selves, when they walk alone -for men of this sort,_ 1 
imao'ine, ere finding out how to attain what they desire, waive 
tint’ inquiry, in order that they may not tire themselves in de- 
liberating about its possibility or impossibility, supposing they 
have obtained what they desire, and then they go through what 
remains,— rejoicing, also, to recount what they wiU do, when 
it has happened, and rendering their soul, otherwise indolent, 
more indolent still. Now I too am become languid, and 
would, therefore, defer such debates, and inquire after- 
wards into the possibility of these [arrangements]. At 
present, however, supposing them possible, I will, if you 
please, consider how our rulers are to regulate matters 
thence arising, in order that the doing of these things may be 
most advantageous both to the state and the guardians : this, 
firat, I will try to examine with your assistance, and the 
other question afterwards, if you allow me. Oh, I will give 
you leave, said he ; — so pray proceed with your inquiry. 

I imagine then, said I> if our rulers will be worthy of that 
name, and»those also who are their auxiliaries, that the latter 
will cheerfully do whatever they are hidden, whije the former 
will take the command, giving their directions in some mat- 
ters conformably to ^he laws, and imitating their spirit in 
whatever matters we leave to their sole guidance. Yery 
likely, said he. Do you then, their lawgiver, said I, as you 
have chosen out the men, so choose out also the women, 
making them, as far as possible, of similar dispositions and 
these, as they dwell and eatr together in common, and none 
possesses anything whatever in private, will be always 
together;— and as they mipgie “in the gymnastic yards and 
m°all their other training exercises, they will, I think, 
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be led by innate necessity, to mutual intimacies *do not 
you think I am speaking of what must necessarily happen ? 
Not, replied he, by any geometrical necessity, but by one 
founded on love, which seems to be more cogent than the 
other, in persuading and winning over the bulk of mankind. 

Chap. YIIS» — Quite so, said I; but in the next place, 
Gluiieon, to^orm irregular intimacies, or to do anything else 
of the same character, is not at ail right in a city of happy 
persons, nor ought the rulers to allow it. No, it were 
not just, said he. It is evident, by right, in the next 
place, to make marrmges as far as possible sacred ; and 
those most advantageous would be sacred. Altogether so, 
ITow then are they to be most advantageous ? Tell me this, 
Glaucon ; — for in your house I see both sporting dogs, and a 
great number of well-bred birds ; have you, by Zeus, ever 
attended to their pairing, and bringing forth young ? How ? 
said he. Fii*st of all, among these, though all be well-bred, 
are not some ^f them far better than all the rest? They are. 
Do you breed then from all alike ; or are you anxious to do 
so, as far as possible, from the best breeds ? From the best. 
But how ; fr^m the youngest or the oldest, or those quite in 
their prime? From those in their prime. And if they are 
not thus bred, you consider that the breed both of birds and 
dogs greatly degenerates ? I do, replied he. And what think 
you as to horses, said I, and other animals is the case other- 
wise with respect to these ? It were absurd []to think so,] 
said he. How strange, my dear fellow, said I ; what ex- 
tremely perfect governors must we^ have,— if the same applies 
to the human rac^ ! Nevertheless, it is so, replied he ; but 
what then ? Because, said I, they must necessarily use many 
medicines; but as for a physician, where the body does not want 
medicines, but men willingly sulj^ect themselves to a regimen of 
diet, we think that an inferior and iess«^kilful one may suffice ; 
but when there is need for taking medicines, we know that 
we want a more able physician. True ; hut with reference to 
what do you say this ? With reference to this, replied I ; it 
seems likely tlial our rulers must use an abundance of lying 
and deceit for the advantage bf the governed ; and we said 
somewhere, that all these JJiings were useful in the way of a 
remedy. Rightly too, said h». This apparent right now 
seems by no means inconsiderable in marriages and the propa' 
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^tioB of cMldren. How so? It necessarily follows, sakl 
i, from what lias been acknowledged, that tbe best men 
should as often as possible form alliances with the best women, 
and the most depraved men, on the contrary, with the most 
depraved women ; and the offspring of the former is to be 
educated, but not of the latter, if the flock is to of the most 
perfect kind: — and this must be so done, as to escape the notice 
of all but the governors themselves, if at any rate the whole 
band of the guardians is to be as free as possible from sedition. 
Quite right, said he. Are there not to be festivals legally 
established, in which we shall draw together the brides and 
bridegrooms ; — and must not there be sacrifices, and liymns 
composed by onr poets suitable to the marriages in course of 
celebration ? — But as to the number of the marriages, this we 
will leave to the rulers, that they may as much as possible 
keep up the same number of men, having a regard both to 
wars and diseases, and all other such matters, so that as far as 
possible our state may be neither great nor small. Eight, 
said he. And chances too, I conceive, should be so well 
managed, tliat the depraved man may, on every turn of them, 
accuse his fortune, and not the governors. Of cotirse, said he. 

Chap. IX. — ^As for those youths, who distinguish them- 
selves, either in war or other pursuits, they ought, to have 
rewards and prizes given them, and the most ample liberty of 
lying with women, that so, under this pretext, the greatest 
number of children may spring from such parentage. Eight. 
And as for the offspring born from time to time, are the 
authorities presiding over these matters to receive them, whe- 
ther they be men or women, or both? — for somehow these 
offices belongin common both to men and women. Yes, they 
do. As resnects, then, the children of worthy persons, I 
think, they should carry thenr to some retirement, to certain 
nurses dweilingapart in-fa certain quarter of the city; but as 
for the cbildreii of tbe more depraved, and such of the rest as 
may be maimed or lame, they will hide them, as is right, in 
some secret and obscure place. Yes, indeed, said he, if the 
race of guardians is to be pure. Will they not then take care 
also of their children's nurture, bringing to tbe nursery 
mothers with full breasts, taking ,avery precaution that no 
woman should recognise her own child, and, where the mo- 
thers cannot suckle them, providing others w-ho would be able 
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to do so ? And tliej will be careful also of this most par* 
tictiiarly, that the nurses suckle only during a proper time, 
and they will enjoin, both on the nurses and keepers, theii 
watching duties, and every other necessary toil. You speak, 
said he, of a time of great ease to the wives of our guardians, 
in the breeding of children. Yes, for it should 1)6 so, re- 
plied I. Buu let us next discuss what we were so anxious to 
do, when we said that the procreation of children should take 
place among persons in the prime of life. True. Do you 
agree with me then, that this prime season is at twenty in a 
woman, and at thirty m a man ? How do you reckon this 
time for each sex ? said he.* The woman, replied I, is to 
bear children to the state from tlie age of twenty to that of 
forty ; and the man, after having passed the most excitable 
period of his course, is from that period to beget children to 
the state up to the age of fifty-five. This indeed, is the prime, 
replied he, in both sexes, both as respects body and mind. If 
then any one,* either older or younger than these, should em- 
ploy himself in begetting children for the commonwealth, we 
should say that the trespass is neither right nor just, since 
he is begetting to the state a child, which (if concealed) is 
born and grows up, ushered in neither by sacrifices nor 
prayers — (which, on every marriage, the priestesses and priests, 
and the' whole state oiFer, that the descendants of the good 
may be still better, and that from useful descendants others 
still more useful may arise), — but is born in darkness, and the 
result of dreadful incontinence. Right, said he. And the law, 
said I, must be the same, if any of those men, who are yet of 
the age for procreation, liave intercourse with women of a 
proper age, without the magistrate's leave ; fer we may 
consider him as leaving raised to the state a bastard, born 
in adultery and unhonoured by religious auspices. Most 
right, said he. And I presume, whenever either the women 
or the men are past the age of proci'eation, we are to let the 
nien cohabit with any woman they like, except their daughter 
and mother, and the children of thoir daughters, or those 
upwards from their mother ; and so likewise the women are 
to embrace . any, except a son,^a father, and the children 
of these, in either direction : all this liberty we are to 

* The Greek {tA iroia avrSiv) is vtvf elliptical j hut we agree 
Cousin in eousidftring this to be its real meaning. 



erant item, after we have enjomed them to be carenii, nrs^ 
if a child be conceived, not to bring it to the light, but if, 
by accident, it should be brought fort^ so to expose it as 
if there were no provision for it. All these things, said 
he, are reasonably said but how are the fathers and daugh- 
ters, and the other relations you just mention^, to be .cnown 
to one another? They are not to be known a all, sa^ 1 ; 
but from the day on which any one is married, whatevei 
children aro bom between the seventh or tenth month after it, 
all these he is to call, the males his sons, and the^ females his 
dauf^’hters, and they are to call him fcither; and m the same 
way a^?ain, he is to caU the children of these-->.grandchildren ; 
and they in turn are to call them grandfathers and grand- 
mothers; and those who were bora during penod in 
which their fathers and mothers were begetting children, they 
shall call sisters and brothers, as I just observed,— -so that they 
may have no sexual intercourse. — But as for brothers and sis- 
ters, the law will allow them to live together, their lot so 
fail, and the Pythian oracle give consent. Quite right, said he. 

Chap. X. — ^This, and such as this, Giaucon, is the com- 
munity of women and children, among the guardians of tile states 
and that this is consistent both with the rest of our polity, 
and is by far the best, we must next establish from reason,- 
or how shall we do ? By Zeus, just so, said he. Is not this, 
then, the beginning of our agreement, to ask ourselvp what 
we can allege to be the greatest good for the establishment 
of a state, with a view to which the lawgiver is to enact 
the laws, and what the greatest evil,— -and next to examine, 
whether what we have hitherto described tends to or con- 
forms witir the track of the good, and is opposed to that 
of the evil '? Most certainly, said he. Is there, then, any 
greater evil for a state thairthat which tears it in pieces, and 
makes it many instead of one ; — or, any greater good than 
that which hinds it together, and makes it one ? There is 
not. Does not then the communion both of pleasure and pam 
bind men together, when the whole of the citizens as 
much as possible rejoice ^and mourn in fellowship, for 
the same matters, whether "gainful or the contrary?* As- 
fiurediy, he replied. And again,^any mere private perception 

ri 
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of sucli tilings dissolyes [tliat union,] when some grieve ex- 
ceedingly, and others rejoice exceedingly at the same events, 
either in the state or those composing it? Of course. Does 
not tliis then arise from the following circumstance, — when 
such words as these are not pronounced at the same time in 
a state, as mifie, and no^ mine ; and with regard to what 
concur rns another, in the same w’ay? Aye, surely. And 
the state, in w’hich the greatest number unite in saying of 
the same things, that t/iis concerns me^ and that does not 
concern me^ — that is best regulated ? By far. And it is 
that also, which most dlosely resembles the individual man ; 

• — -just as, when a person's finger is wounded, the entire 
fellowship of feeling, extending through the body towards 
the soul, and p^i-oducing tliat harmony which is "the work 
of the governing principle wdthin it, [viz. the soul,]^* ex- 
periences a sensation, and at the same time wholly sym- 
pathizes with the ailing part ; and thus we say that the man 
has a finger-ache : — and so also, with respect to any part what- 
ever of the human frame, the same reasoning applies either 
with respect to grief, when a part is in pain, or with respect 
to pleasure, when it is at ease. Aye, the very same, said he : 
and as to what you are asking, the state that nearest ap- 
proaches this is the best governed. When, therefore, any 
individual citizen receives good or ill, such a state, methinks, 
will most especially maintain that she herself is the party 
affected, and will unite as a whole in joy or mourning. That 
must be the case, said he, in a state, governed, at least, by 
good laws. 

Chap. XI. — It wfll be 1;iine perhaps for us to return to our 
state, and consider as to the points on which we hhve agreed 
in our discussion, whether they belong more particularly to 
our state than any other. Yes, — we must, he replied. What 
then? there are surely in other states,»both governors and 
people ? — and so also in this ? There axe. And will not 
ail these address one another as citizens? Of course. But 
besides calling them citizens, what do the people call their 
governors under the other forms^ of government ? In most 
states, masters, but in democracies, this very name gover- 

^ Gr. Brav tov BaKrvXof ttov Tracra rj Koivmnn 97 Karl 
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nors. But what as to the people in our state ? besides citi- 
zens, what do they say their goTernors are? Saviour^ 
said he, and helpers. And what do they call the people ? 
Paymasters, replied he, and supporters. ^ 

stais, what do the governors call their peop e ? Slai-es, he 
replied. And what do the governors calk rae another . 
Fellow-governors, said he. And ours, what . 

dians. Can you then tell about the governors m other states, 
whether any one of them can address one of his fellow-gover- 
nors as an intimate, and another as a stranger ? Aye, yeiy 
many can. Does he not then estcem*and speak oi his inti- 
mate as his own, and the stranger as not his own ? Just so. 
But how is it with your guardmns ? Is there any one 
of them, who can esteem or address any of his fellow- 
guardians as a stranger? By no means, he replied , ---for 
with whomever a person falls in, he will conceive that he falls 
in with a brother or sister, or a father or mother, or a son or 
daup-liter, or their descendaBts or ancestry, speaK ex- 

eeedingly well, replied I and further, _teU me this alse, 
whether you will give them only a legal right to these fami- 
liar namea,-or rather bid them perform all their actions 
in accordance with these names, especially as respects parents, 
whatever the law enjoins as the parents due, such as 
reverence, and care, and obedience,— -it being otherwise not 
for his advantage, either in the sight of God or of men, 
inasmuch as he would do what is neither holy nor just, if he 
acted otherwise than thus ?— Will these, or other maxims com- 
ino* from the whole body of our citizens, echo close round the 
ea?s of our children, both about tEeir parents, when pmnted 
out to th^m, and about other relations likewise. Ihese 
[maxims must so,] replied he ; for it wore ridiculous, if, 
without actions, their proper names were uttered by the 
mouth alone. Of states then, in this especially, when 
any one individual fares either well or ill, the citizens will 
mostly agree in exclaiming, according to our late expression,---- 
namely, ‘^Mine fares well, or mine ill? Quite true, said 
he. Did we not say too, ^ that agreeably to this opinion 
and expression, tbeir common pleasures and pains should 
agree? Aye,— and we said rightly. 'Will not then our 
citizens most especially hohl in common that same thing, 
^bich they call — and. holding this in conuiion, thiu* 
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liare a special folio wship in pleasure and pain ? Very mncli 
so. And the cause of all this, independently of other regu- 
lations of the state, — is it not the community of women and 
children among the guardians? Most especially so, he replied. 

Chap. XII. — We had agreed, moreover, as to the greatest 
good of a st^e, by comparing a well-managed state to a 
bod^^, which feels pleasure or pain affecting any part of it. 
Aye, we were right, said he, in agreeing about this. The cause 
then of all this high degree of good to our state was found to be 
tbe community of women and children among our defenders ? 
Surely, replied he. . And in that case, we agree at least with 
what was before alleged ; for we said, I believe, that they 
ought to have neither houses of their own, nor land, nor any 
possession, but to receive their subsistence from others, as a 
reward for their guardianship, and all to consume it in common, 
if they mean really to be guardians ? Right, said he. Do 
not then, as I say, the circumstances formerly mentioned, and 
still more therse now mentioned, cause them to be true 
guardians, and prevent those divisions in the state [%vhich 
arise] from not calling one and the same thing their own,— 
but one one thing, and another another; — one drawing 
to his own dwelling whatever he can acquire separately from 
the rest, and another, to his likewise that which is separate ; 
and also different wives and children, occasioning both plea- 
sures and pains, individually private, though holding one and 
the same opinion concerning what is domestic, — all, as far 
us possible, pointing towards the same thing, — namely, a 
community of feeling respecting pleasure and pain? Of 
course, we grant tlfat, replied he. But what?.— will not 
lawsuits and criminal charges in the courts be banished 
from among them (so to speak), from the fact of their 
possessing nothing in private but their body, but all the 
rest in common, — owing to wliich,* they will be kept 
free from all the dissensions which men raise about 
money, or children and relatives? It is quite clear, t]iey 
will be thus relieved. And, moreover, in these there could not 
fairly be any suits, as regards personal violence or improper 
treatment : — for conceiving: personal preservation to be an 
absolute necessity, we wHi ^n it to be handsome and just 
I for compeers in age to help their compeers. Right, said ho 
And this privilege, said I, at any rate this law possesses .—* 
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if a man be in a passion witli any one, he will in such 
a case be less apt to venture on still greater seditions* 
Certainly. The elder, moreover, will be ordered both 
to govern and chastise all the younger. Clearly so. And 
moreover, as to the younger, with regard to t^e elder, unless 
the magistrates order it, .he will never attenij)A to beat the 
eider, or otherwise offer him violence, — nor, methinks, will 
he by ariv other means dishonour him ; — for there are 
two' suiiicient guardians to hinder it, fear and respect, — 
respect on the one hand restraining Jiiin from laying hands 
on a parent, and fear on the other, that others might come 
to the defence of the sufferer; — some as sons, others 
as brothers, and others as fathers. Yes, — such is the case, 
said he. In every respect then, in consequence of the laws, 
these men, £Le, the warriors,] will enjoy peace with one 
another ? Yes, much. And so long as these do not quarrel 
among themselves, there is no danger of the rest of the state 
rising or mutually, splitting into factions. No, of course not. 
As for the least important evils, I am unwilling for pro- 
priety's sake even to mention from how many they will 
have been relieved, — ^the poor, [for instance,] as regards the 
work of flattering the rich, — and the difficulties and anxie- 
ties, which people have in bringing up their children and 
procuring money for the support of servants, — sometimes 
borrowing, sometimes denying debts, and at other times 
using all manner of shifts in procuring [money,] and then 
giving it to the management of their wives and domestics; 

. — about these matters, friend, how miany^ slavish and ignoble 
troubles they suflfer are not even worthy to be mentioned 
Yes, they are manifest, said he, even to one blind. 

Chap, XIII. — From all tjbese troubles, therefore, they will 
be relieved, and will^ live more blessedly than that most 
blessed life which those live who gain the Olympic prizes. 
How? On one small account only are those esteemed 
happy, compared with what these enjoy ; — for the victory 
of these is more noble, and their maintenance at the 
public expense more complete : inasmuch as the victory that 
they gain brings safety to the entire state, — and by way of 
crown and reward, both they an§ their children receive their 
maintenance and all other necessaries of life, thus winning 
honours from their own state while living, and at their death 
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m Iionourable funeral. Noble rewards! indeed, said be. Do you 
remember, then, said I, that in a foimer part of our discussion, 
some one,— I know not wbo, — objected to us, that we were 
not making our guardians happy, by decreeing that those 
who had the whole wealth of the citizens at their com» 
mand shouij| ^nevertheless have nothing at all ? — and we 
said; I believe, that we would consider this afterwards, if 
it fell in our way; but that at present we were making 
our guardians real guardians, and the state itself as happy 
as possible, without exclusively regarding any single class 
in it, witli a view to •make it happy? I remember, said 
he. What think you now of the life of our auxiliaries, 
which appears far more noble and happy than that of those 
of the Olympic prizemen ; — do you think it can be com- 
pared to the life of the leather-cutter, or any other kind 
of craftsman, or even the farmer ? I do not think so, said 
he. Still even, what I said before, it is proper that I men- 
tion here aI%o, — if the guardian should try to become 
happy in such a way as to lose his character as a guardian, 
and not be content with a life thus moderate and steady, 
and as we say, of the best quality, but on the other hand 
be impelled by a silly boyish notion about happiness, to 
appropriate to himself all the property in the state, because 
he has the power, he will know that Hesiod was really 
wise, in saying that ‘‘ the half is considerably more than the 
whole.”'^ If he take me for his counsellor, said he,^ he will 
remain in such a life. You agree then, said I, as to the 
fellowship of the wom^n with the men, which we have 
explained, in maffcers referring to education and children, 
and the guardianship of the other citizens ; — ^fhat whether 
they remain in the state, or go forth to war, they ought to 
keep guard with them, and hunt with them like hounds, and 
in every case take a share in all thii%s, as far as they can ; 
and that doing these things they will do what is best, and not 
contrary to the nature of the female, as regards the male, — l>;y 
which nature, indeed, they act jointly with one another ? I 
agree, said he. 

Chap. XIY. — ^Does not this then, said I, still remain to 
be discussed, whether it bfe possible that this community of 

* Comp. Hes. Op. etDi, v. iO-^-VTiTnoi Xan jiv ttXbgv Tj/msv 
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jaabits can tate place among men, even as among other 
animals ? and how it is possible ? You have forestalled me, 
said he, by mentioning what I was just going to ask. Aye ; — 
for as to war, said I, it is plain, methinks, how they will 
fight. How ? said he. They will go out jointly on their 
military expeditions, and will carry along with^ljem to battle 
also such of their children as are robust, in order that those 
of the craftsmen may see wdiat they ought to practise 
when arrived at full age, and, apart from mere observa- 
tion, may serve and minister in all such matters sub- 
serviently both to their fathers a,ii(f mothers. Have you 
not observed also what happens in the common arts, as, 
for instance, among the children of the potters,— how long 
a time they help and look on, before they apply themselves 
to the making of pottery? Yes, indeed. Should these 
then, or our guardians, be more careful in instructing their 
children by their own experience, and by observation of 
what is suitable for them ? [[To suppose that the craftsman 
would, 3 replied he, were truly ridiculous. Yet every crea- 
ture whatever will fight more valiantly in the presence of its 
offspring ? It is so : but there is no small danger, Socrates, 
should they be defeated, as is often the case in war, that when 
their children, as well as themselves, are cut ofi^ it will be 
impossible to restore the rest of the state. You speak truly, 
replied I: but think you, that our first duty should be 
never to expose them to risk ? No, by no means. What 
then : if they are to hazard themselves in any case, is it not— * 
where they will become better men, if they succeed ? Clearly 
so. But do you think it a small matfer, and unworthy 
of the risk, 1;hat children destined for military life should or 

should not be observers of the transactions of war? No; 

for it is highly important with reference to what you now 
mention. This then, rre must first contrive, — to make our 
children spectators of war, yet providing for their safety;— 
and then all will go well, will it not ? Yes. And surely their 
fathers, said I, in tlie first place, as far as men can, wdli not he 
ignorant, but well informed as to the kinds of expeditions 
which are dangerous or not so. Probably so, said he. Into 
the one then, they will take them ; but will he cautious 
of exposing them to the oifner. Bight. And they wl1 
probably, said I, set governors over them, not such as are 
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tlie most depraved, but such as by experience and years are 
able leaders and trainers of the young. Yes, quite proper. 
Yet many^ things, we may say, happen to many contrary 
to expectation. Quite so. With reference, therefore, to such 
events as these, it is fit that we should provide the children 
with things wiiile quite young, in order, if need he, that they 
may escape^by Sight. How do you mean ? said he. We 
must mount them on horseback, said I, when extremely 
young; and w’^hen they have learnt to ride, they must be taken 
to see battles, not on high-mettled war-horses, but on 
the fleetest and most obedient to the rein ; for thus they 
will best observe their proper work, and in case of need, 
escape with the greatest safety, following the aged leaders. 
I think, said he, your remark is correct. What then, said I, 
as to the affairs of war ; how are you to manage our soldiers, 
both as lespects each other and their enemies ? Is my opi- 
nion correct or not ? Tell me what it is, replied he. As for 
that man amoyg them, said I, who ha^? left his rank, thrown 
away his arms, or done any such, like act from mere cowardice, 
ought we not to make him a craftsman, or field labourer ? 
Certainly. And the man who is taken alive by the enemy, 
should he not be given away as a present to those inclined 
to use their booty just as they please ? Yes, surely. And 
as to him who has signalized himself and attained to high 
renown, think you not, that he ought, first of all in the 
field itself, to be crowned successively by each of the youths 
and boys who are his fellow-soldiers f— is it not so ? Yes, I 
think so. And will they give him, the right hand likewise ? 
And that too. Bui what I am going to tdl you, said I, will 
not, methmks, be quite so pleasing. What?* That they 
should kiss and be Idssed by each individually ? This is by 
far the best of all, said he : and Ibr myself, I would add this 
T oik this expedition, no one 

shall be allowed to refuse the man, whoever it be that he 
pleases to kiss, so that if a warrior happen to be in love 
with any one, male or female, he may be the more animated 
to wun the noblest prize of valour.* , Yery well, said I for 
It has been already said, that mbre opportunities for marriage 
moiitd be provided for fho |^rave citizen than for others, aiid 

^ tJomp. here AriFtoL Poh'ii. 2. ■ 
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iiiore frequent clioice in sucli matters should be allowed to 
them than to all others, in order that such a man's descend- 
ants may be as numerous as possible. Yes, we lid say so, 
replied he. 

Chap. XV. — Moreover, even according to Homer, it is 
just that really brave youths should be honoured in this 
way ; ■ inasmuch as Homer said, that Ajas, who accouiit of 
the renown he had gained in battle, was rewarded with a large 
share at the entertainments, — fit reward, too, for a brave and 
youthful man, from which he at once acquired both honour 
and strength. Most right, said he. this matter, at least, 
then, said I, we are to obey the authority of Homer ; and as a 
proof of this, we will so honour the brave, both at our sacri- 
Sees, and on such like occasions, in as far as they appear 
deserving, both with hymns, and the honours just men- 
tioned ; and besides this, with seats and viands, and brimming 
cups, so as at once both to honour and exercise the virtue of 
worthy men and women. You speak capitally well, replied 
he. Well, of those then that die in the campaign, shall we 
not, in the first place, say, of the man that closes his life with 
glory, that he is of the golden race ? Quite so, indeed. And 
are we not to believe Hesiod, when he tells us, that if any 
of this race die, then*— 

Chaste, holy, earthly spirits they become, 

Expelling exil, guardians of mankind 

Yes, we will believe him. We will ask the oracle then, how 
we ought to bury noble and divine men, and with what marks 
of distinction ; and then we will bury thehi in the very man- 
ner that God] directs. Of course. And in all after- 
time we will reverence and worship their tombs as those 
of demigods, and enact thjSt the same ceremonies shall be 
observed with regard persons dying of old age, or from 
any other cause, after having been deemed remarkably 
good during their lifetime? Aye, it is only just, said bo. 
But what?-— how are our soldiers to behave towards ene- 
mies ? In what respect ? J?irst, as respects enslavement, 
think you it just, that Greeks should enslave Greek 
cities ought they not, as ^ar as they can, to prevent 


^ Hesiod. Op. et DL v 121^ 9. 
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otha/s from doing it, and act on the principle of sparing the 
Grecian tribe, cautiously looking to the possibility of being 
themselves enslaved by barbarians ? Aye, said he ; both 
generally, and in every particular case, it is the best plan to 
be sparing. Are they then not to keep any Greek slave 
tiiemselves, aiM to counsel the rest of the Greeks to agree to 
the* same p8in ? Surely, said he : because they will thus at 
least, turn themselves the more against the barbarians, and 
abstain from one war against another. But what ? Stripping 
the dead, said I, of anything but their arms after conquering 
them, is that right ;--*or does it not rather furnish cowards 
with an excuse not to go against a foe, as if they were 
doing some duty when bending oyer a mere corpse; and 
have not many armies been destroyed by this kind of 
plunder? Yery many. Do not you think it also illiberal 
and forbidden to plunder a corpse, and the mark of a feminine 
and little mind to deem the body of the deceased an enemy, 
after the enemy has fled away, and nought remains behind, 
but the instrument with which he fought ? Do you think that 
they who act thus do any otherwise than dogs do, who snap 
at the stones with which they are pelted and do not touch 
the man who throws them? Not at all, he replied. We 
must have done then with this stripping of the dead, and 
these hinderances arising from the carrying off of booty. 
Aye, by Zeus, said he, we must have done with them. 

Chap. XYI. — Moreover, we shall not at any time bring 
arms into the temples, for the purpose of dedicating them, 
at least not the arms of Greeks, — if we at all care for 
the kind feeling #f the* rest of tlie Greeks; hut we shall 
rather fear its being a kind of profanation te bring into 
tlie temple such things as these from our close connex- 
ions, unless the oracle direct •us otherwise. Quite right, 
replied he. And as regards the lajiing waste of Grecian 
lands and the burning of houses, how would your soldiers 
treat their enemies? Aye, —I should be glad, said he, to 
hear you state your opinion on that point. Truly then, said I, 
my opinion is, that we should do neither of these things, 
but only carry off the year’s* crop : — and would you have 
me tell you the reason, viiy this should be done ? By all 
means. It appears to me, that as these two words, war 
and discord, are different, so two different things are signified 
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!)y ttsmi and I call them dijfferent — the latter hetTreen mem- 
bers of the same community, and the former between foreigners 
and strangers,— When hatred is among one’s o'wn people, it is 
called discord ; when it respects foreigners, war. What you say, 
replied he, is not at all unreasonable. But con^Mer, whether 
what I now state is also to the purpose ; for I assert that the 
Greek nation itself is friendly and in alliance ’ with itself, 
though foreign and strange to the barbarian. Well obseiwed, 
said he. When therefore Greeks fight with barbarians, and 
barbarians with Greeks, we may then say, that they are at 
war, and naturally enemies ; and this hatred we may call 
war ; but when Greeks act thus towards Greeks, we may say 
that they are naturally friends, and that Greece in such a case 
is distempered, and at discord ; and such a hatred is to be 
called discord. I agree, said he, that we must view it thus. Con- 
sider then, said I, that in the discord just mentioned, whenever 
such a thing happens, how the state is split in factions, and when 
they se<iuester each other’s lands and burn each other’s houses, 
how destructive the discord seems, and neither of them seem 
to be lovers of their country ; for otherwise they would never 
have dared to pillage their nurse and mother, but it would 
have been^ sufficient for the victors to carry ofiP the crops of 
the vanquished, and to conceive that they would one day be 
reconciled, and not perpetually be at war. This indeed is by 
far a milder sentiment than the other. But what then ? said 
I ; this state that you are founding, is it to be a Greek one ^ 
It ought, he replied. Are they not then to be good and 
means. And will they^ot be lovers of Greece ; 
and will they not account Greece as reia1;ed to them ; and 
willthey nof observe the same religious rites as the rest of 
the Greeks - Most decidedly. Any difierence then, that they 
have with Greelcs, as kinsnten, will they not consider that 
as discord,— not war?^ Yes, for it is not war. And they 
will behave then as those capable of being reconciled ? Quito 
so, of course They will be mild then and moderate, not 
punishing so far as to enslave or destroy, — as advocates for 
correction, and not as enemies.. Just so, said he. Neither then, 
as they are Greeks, will they pillage the lands, or burn the 

theytliow, that in every state, 
Int ^ enefiiies, men, women, and children, 

but m all cases a few only are enemies, —the original 
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of tlie quarrel : aod on ail these accounts they will not choose 
to lay waste their lands, since the majority of the occupants 
are their friends; nor will they overturn the houses: — and so 
far only will they carry on the war, until the real originators be 
obliged by the innocent to make reparation to those whom they 
have grieve^.^ I agree, said he, that we ought so to behave 
towards opponents among our own citizens, — but towards the 
barbarians, as the Greeks now act towards each other. This 
law, then, also, let us enact for our guardians, that they shall 
neither lay waste the lands, nor burn the houses. Aye, let us 
enact it, said he ; and this further, that these things are right, 
and those also, that you before mentioned. 

Chap, XVII, — It appears to me, however, Socrates, that 
if one allow you to go on speaking in this fashion, you will 
never remember what you formerly put aside, when you 
entered on all that you have now said ; — namely, how far such 
a government is possible, and in what way it is at all possible ? 
For, if it be* at all possible, I will allow that ail these high 
advantages will belong to that state in which it exists, and the 
following also, which you omitted ; and I now tell you, that 
they will, with aU possible courage, fight against their enemies, 
and least of all abandon each other, recognising, and calling 
one another by these names, — fathers, sons, and brothers ; and 
if the females encamp along with them, whether in the same 
rank, or drawn up behind them, they will strike terror into 
the enemies, and at the same time, in case of need, give 
all assistance in this way, I know, they will be utterly un- 
conquerable ; and as for the advantages they have at home, 
which we have omitted, those at any rate I plainly see. — But 
as I allow, that all these, and ten thousand othef things, will 
belong to this form of government, if it actually does exist, 
let us talk no more about it:? but try to persuade each 
other of this itself, how far it is posjftble, and in what way: 
—and let ns omit the other points. You have suddenly, 
said I, made an attack on my argument, and make no allow- 
ance for one who is hut a bungler because, perhaps, you 
do not know with what di^culty I have got over two 
breakers, and now you are driving mo on the greatest and 

* Gr. (TTpayyivoijcevc^t wMctTis B^ker^s emendation, the old reading 
b^ng arpaTEvofikvii)* The verb means — to be weaned^ to delay ^ 
yhy the coward. 
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most dangerous of all the three. After haring seen and 
heard this, you will, I am sure, forgive me ; allowing, that 
I had reason for hesitation, and was frightened by the menrion 
of so great a paradox from undertaking its examination. Ihe 

more, said he, you mention such things, the less will you 
be excused from explaining in "what respect this govern- 
ment is possible. Proceed then without delay. Must 
not then, said I, first remember this, that we are come hither 
to inquire into the nature of justice and injustice . We 

must, said he. But what is this to the purpose?^ :No- 
thin O'. But supposing we find out the nature of justice, are 
we to judge then, that the just man ought nowise to differ 
therefrom, but in every respect to resemble justice ; or are 
we to be satisfied, if he approach to it, as nearly as possible, 
and, of all others, partake of it the most ? This will satisfy us, 
said he. For example's sake, then, said I, we were in- 
quiring into, this,— what is the nature of justice; and we were 
in quest also of the perfectly just man, how he became so, and 
what was his nature, if he really existed,—- and so also with re- 
spect to injustice, and the supremely unjust man, in order 
that, looking to them as regards their apparent qualities in re- 
lation to happiness and its opposite, we might be obliged to ac-^ 
knowledge concerning ourselves, that whoever most resembles 
them in character will have a fortune most resembling theirs ; 
and not for the purpose of showing that these things are possible 
or not. It is quite true, said he. Think you, then, that he is in 
any degree an inferior painter, who having painted the portmit 
of a very handsome man, and having expressed everything 
fully in his picture, is yet unable to show^that such a man 
really exists*? By Zeus, said he, I do not. Well, have we not 
now then logically defined, [shall we say,] the model of a good 
state ? Yes, indeed. Have w<f, indeed, less ably stated tbe case, 
think you, for this rea!!:on, because we are unable to show tlie 
possibility of a state being established as we have described ?* 
No, indeed, said he. This then, said I, is the truth of the 
case:— but if indeed, I must now, on your account, be 
anxious on this point, — ^that jis, to show how and in what 
respects it is most possible, with a view to this discoYcry, 

* Plato's object here is to show, ^hat painters in the high departments 
of art copy ideals not actual nature,— nature in its perfection,— not in its 
imperfect and actual nature. 
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you must again aDow wBat you did before. What ? Can 
anything possibly be executed as perfectly as ‘t is de- 
scribed ; or, is it the nature of practice, that it does not ap- 
proach so near to truth as theory, though some may think 
otherwise : — will you allow this or not ? I allow it, said 
he. Do no^oolige me then to show you, that all these things 
111: ^Tery respect positively exist in as great perfection as we 
have described in our reasoning -if, however, we can find 
out ho-w a state may be established as closely as possible 
to what has been mentioned, you will agree that we have 
discovered the possibility of what you require ; or wall you 
not even be satisfied, if this be proved ? For my own part 1 
should be satisfied. Yes, and I too, said he. 

Chap. XYIII. — Next then, it seems, we must endeavour 
to find out and show what is the evil now existing in states, 
owing to which they are not established in the manner we 
have described, — and what is that smallest change, by making 
which, we couid bring the state to this model of government ; 
—and let us chiefiy see, if this can be effected by the change oi 
one thing, — if not, by the change of two, — if not that, by the 
change of the fewest things in number, and the smallest in 
power. ^ By all means, said he. By changing one thing only 
then, said I, methinks, I can show that the state may be 
moulded into this form of government : — tliat change, how- 
ever, is neither vsmali nor easy, though possible. What is 
it ? said he. I am now come, said I, to what I compared to 
the greatest wave ; and it shall now be mentioned, even 
though, as with a wave, should be overwhelmed with ridi- 
cule and infamy.* Consider, however, what I am now 
going to say. Proceed, replied he. Unless either philoso- 
phers, said I, govern in states, or those who are at present 
called kings and governors phildhophize genuinely and suffi- 
ciently, and both political power ^d philosophy unite 
in one, — and until the bulk of those now pursuing each 
of these separately are of necessity excluded, there will 
be no end, Glaucon, to the miseries of states, nor yet, as 
I thmk, to those of the human-^race ; nor till then will that 
government, which we have described in our reasonings, ever 
spring up to a positive existence, and behold the light of the 
sun.* ^And this is what all alon^ made me dislike mention- 
wg it, that I saw what a i aradox I was about to advance : for 
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one can scarcely be conyinced that no other government but tbU 
can enioy happiness, either public or private. You have thrown 
out such an expression and argument, Socrates, said he, aft 
YOU think may bring on you a great many, and these too si> 
specially bold as to put off their clothes, and snatch naked 
whatever weapon each happens to have ready ^as if aiout 
performing prodigies) for rushing forward in battle-array : 
—and if you do not mow them down with argument, and so 
make your escape, you will pay for it by suffering tue se- 
verest ridicule. And are not you the cause ot all this i saul 
I. Aye, through acting well at least, replied he yet in this 
affair, I will not betray but defend you, as far as I can; 
and I am enabled to do so both by my own good-will and your 
encouragemeat ; aud your questions probably I sball answei 
more carefully than any other only do you try, by help 
of such assistance, to show those who are loath to be- 
lieve these things, that they really are what you represent 
them. I must try, said I ; especially, as you afford me so 
much assistance. And here it seems necessary, if we can 
at all escape from those you mention, that we should at any 
rate define clearly what kind of men those are whom we 
call philosophers, — ^those, who, we are hold enough to say, 
ought alone to govern ; — so that, when they are _ clearly 
pointed out, an able defence may he set up, by asserting that 
it is their natural province both to study philosophy, and 
also assume to themselves the government of the state,— 
while the other members of the state study neither philosophy 
nor politics, but only obey their leader. It is quite fit, said 
he, that we should define them, dome then, follow me tins 
way, [and "see] if we can in some way or other sufficiently 
explain this matter. Lead on then, said he. Will it be oeces- 
saiy then, to remind you, sdd I, — or do you recollect, that 
when we say of any One, that he loves a thing, he would 
not appear, if we speak strictly, to love one part of it, and 
not another, hut to have an afiection for the whole? 

Chap. XIX. — I need, it seems, to be reminded of that, 
replied he ^ for I do not understand it perfectly- feome one 
else, indeed, Glaucon, replied I, might say what you say; 
out it does not become a mans who is a lover, to forgot 
that all things in their bloom somehow excite, and agi- 
tato an amorous person and lover, as seeming worthy 
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Kutli of respect and of proper salutes ; — do yon not beliave 
in this manner towards the beautiful? One, because flat- 
nosed, will be called a.greeabie, and be an object of praise ; 
and the hooked nose of another, you call princely; and 
that between these, formed with exact symmetry : the dark 
are said to hme a manly look, and the fair to be the chil- 
drtgi of the«»gods : but this name of delicate white, think 
you it is the invention of any other than a flattering 
lover, who easily bears with the paleness, if it be in the 
season of youth in one word, do you not make ail kinds 
of pretences, and say* everything that you can, so as not 
to reject any one -who is in the prime of life ? If you 
are disposed, said he, to judge by me of other lovers, that 
they act in this manner, I agree to it for argument’s sake. 
And what, said I, as to lovers of wane: — do not you And they 
act in the same manner, cheerfully drinking every kind of 
wine on every pretext ? Yes, indeed. And you perceive, 
I suppoi^e, that the ambitious likewise, if they cannot obtain 
the command of an army, will take the command of a 
TpLTTvQ f' and if they cannot get honour from greater and 
nobler men, are content to be honoured by the lesser and 
the meaner sort, because they are desirous of honour at any 
rate ? Perfectly true. Will you allow this or not : if w*e 
say, one desires a thing, are we to say that he desires the 
whole species, or that he desires one part of it, but not 
another ? The whole, replied he. May we not then like- 
wise say, that the philosopher desires wisdom, and that 
too, not one part only, but the whole ? True. He then, 
who is averse to % coui^e of discipline, especially if he be 
yoiuig, and has not understanding to discern what is good 
and what is otherwise, should not be called a lover of 
learning, nor a philosopher ; — jjust as we say of a person 
disgusted with meats, that he neitljpr hungers after nor 
desires meats, and is not a lover but a hater of them. 
Aye, — and we shall say right. But the man who has a 
ready inclination to taste of every branch of learning, and 

enters wdth pleasure on its study, and is insatiable thereof, 

% ■ ' 

* The Scholiast states by way of explanation, that the Athenian peepk 
were divided into ten fv\ai or ^ards, which were again subdwided into 
rpirrv«e, aOvt] and (pparptau The dbmmander of a rpLTTvg then wat 
esalied a rpirrvapxoSp — ^whence the verb rpiT'TVupx^tv* 
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ms man we may witli justice call a pMlosopher, may we 
not ? Whereon Glaucon said, Many such plulosopheis as 
those will go into great absurdities ; for all your lovers of 
!howsIppeax to me to be of this kind, from taking a pleasure 
in leamin"-- and your story-lovers are of all persons to 
1)0 reckoned the most stupid,— among philonphers at least. 
Ihese indeed would not willingly attend to suck reasomt^, or 
to such a disquisition as this. But yet, as if they had hired 
out their ears to listen to every public ditty, they run abou« 
to the Dionysia, omitting neither the civic nor village fes- 
tivals.* Are all these then, and others who run after such 
matters, and those likewise who devote themselves to the inf^ 
rior arts, to be called by us philosophers ? By no means, said I, 

'^'^Cha^p. XX^iwho^are they, nowever, said he, whom you 
call the true ones? Those, said I, who are desirous of discerning 
Ae truth-t That too, said he, is correct but how do you 
mean* It is not easy, said I, to tell another this; but yo"? ^ 
think, should agree with me in this. In what ? That since the 
beautiful is contrary to the deformed, these are two OJ 

course, they are. And if they are two, then each of them is 
one. Graced also. And as regards justice and injustice, 
good and evil,— and also respecting aU ideas whatever, ttie 
argument is the same-that each of them is one m itself, 
thouo'h, as to their relation with actions and bodies, and each 
othe? mutually, they take an all-varying number of forms, 
so as to make the one appear many. Right, said he. In this 

* There were three fesSvals at Athens, commonly termed Eaeohic,— 
the p-reat or dtv festival (the most important o4,all, at which the dramatic 
Set! coLlded ^th thei^ new plays); celebrated in the month Elaphebo- 
C,--the Lensea, m the month Maimacterion,-and the rural Dionysia, 

“i^The°port^t of tte'true philosopher, whom Piato conceives to be (he 
only true president and.mler of his state, is described from this chapter 
onwards to the end of the third chapter of the sixth book with further 
fflnstration in the thirteenth chapter of that book. Should the re^er 
fon" th“ too little regard is paid to worldly s and too httk 
stress laid on the doctrine of ideas, he must recollect that this philosi^iher 
conceived that aU knowledge of truth (—without wMch not even civil busi- 
ness could be conducted, according to his notions—) w to be g^ed only from 
the contemplation of things considered per se,~and that there can be no 
real human felicity unconnected wilDwisdom and virtae, which can only 
be attained by true philosophers engaged in inquiring into the eternal 
Bfttisire of things around or in. themselves, 
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manner tlien, said I, do I distinguisli and set apart tliose tliat 
7012 just mentioned, the lovers of public sboTvs, from crafts- 
men and meclianics ; and then q^uite apart from these I place 
those of whom we are now discoursing, whom alone we may 
properly call philosophers. How say you ? replied he. The 
lovers of common stories and spectacles, delight in fine sounds, 
colo^ars, and*figures, and everything made up of these ; but 
the nature of beauty itself their intellect is unable to dis- 
cern and admire. That is the case, indeed, said he. As to 
those, however, who are able to approach this beauty itseli 
and behold it in its ro^l essence, surely they must be few in 
number? Extremely so. He then who deems some things 
beautiful, hut neither knows beauty itself nor is able to 
follow, should any one lead to the knowledge of it, do 
you think he lives in a dream, or is awake? consider: is 
not this to dream, when a man, either asleep or awake, 
imagines the likeness of a thing not to be its likeness, but 
the real thing itself which it resembles ? I for my part 
would assert, replied he, that such a person is really in a 
dream. But what now as to him who comes to an exactly 
opposite conclusion, who understands the real nature of 
beauty, and is able to discern both it and its accessories, and 
deems neither the accessories to be beauty, nor beauty the 
accessories ; — does such a man, think you, live in a waking 
or dreaming state ? Wide awake, said he. May we not 
then properly call this man’s intellectual power, so far as he 
really knows, knowledge, but that of the other, opinion,-— 
as he only opines ? Surely so. But what, — if the person, who, 
we say, only opines* things, but does not really know them, 
becomes indignant, and raises a dispute, alleging that our posi- 
tion is not true, shall we have any metbod of soothing and 
gently persuading him, and yet jTfc the same time concealing 
that he is not in a sound state ? Wc^ surely ought, replied 
he. Come then, bethink you what we are to say to him. 
— are you disposed that we should question him thus, — 
saying, that if he knows anything, no one envies him, and 
we should gladly see him possessed of more knowledge ; — ^and 
tell us this too, does the man who has so much knowledge, 
know something or nothing? Do you answer me in hia 
behalf. I will answer, said he,* that he knows sometbing. 
Is it something then, that does or does not exist? Wbiwfe 
' M 2' ' " 
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does exist : for how can that, which does not exist, 
be known? This, then, we hare .sutBciently considered 
though we might have considered it more fully,— that what 
really is, may be really known, but what does not at all exist, 
cannot U known at all? Yes,-this we have, examined quite 
sufficiently. Be it so: but if there be anything of^ such 
chai-acter, as both to be and not to be, must it not lie between 
what has a perfect existence, and wha,t has none at aU< 
Between them. If then there is knowledge as to what reaUy 
exists, and necessarily ignorance as^to what does not exist,— 
as to what lies between these, must we not seek for something 
between ignorance and science, if there be any snob thing . 
By all means. Are we to allege, then, that opinion^ is any- 
tliino- ? Of course. Is it a different faculty from science, or 
the same ? Different. Opinion then is conversant about one 
thin®', and science about another, each according to its own 
pecffiiar faculty ? Just so. Is not then the nature of science 
L regards that which exists, to know what existence is ? It 
seems to me, however, far more necessary to lay down the 

distinction thus. How ? , . , , . * - 

Chap. XXL— We will say, that faculties are a certain 
kind of real existences, by which both we can do whatever 
we are able, and every being else also whatever it is able; 
for instance, I say, that seeing and hearing are faculties, 
if you understand what I mean to call ‘the species |_or ideaj. 

I understand, said he. Hear then what is my opinion about 
them : for I do not see any colour nor figure, nor any of 
such qualities of a faculty, as of many oilier things, _ with refer- 
ence to which I form a mental internal perception ot their 
differences: but in a faculty, I regard that alone, about 
which it is employed, an<l,what it accomplishes ; and on this 
account I call eacl?, of these a faculty ; and that which is 
employed about and accomplishes one and the same purpose, 
this I call the same faculty; but what is employed about and 
accomplishes a different purpose, that I call a difierent faculty : 
^wha^t say you ? In what manner do you call it ? Just the 

* Plato makes use of two terms in his system,-— ro ddog and 7) Wka 
and some commentators are disposecTto think, that the former corresponds 
with the dialectical term, species, ---the higher intellectual, abstract no^on 
being expressed only hy the latteu It must be confessed, however, th&t 
Shey are often used with scarcely any distinction of meaning. 
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Bame^ he replied. Here again, excellent Glaucon, said 
do you allege, that science is itself a certain faculty, or to 
what class do you refer it? To this, he said, the strongest 
of ail the faculties. But what then ; — are we to refer 
opinion to faculty, or to some other species? By no 
.11 cans, said for that by which we have the power 
of %-ining o|)inions is nothing else hut opinion. But 
some time since, you allowed that science and opinion were 
not the same. How, said he, can any one with common 
sense reduce under one, what is infallible, and what is 
not infallible ? Right, ^aid I ; — and it is plain, that we 
have allowed opinion to be a different thing from science. 
Yes, — different. Each of them then has naturally a different 
faculty in reference to a different object ? Of course. Science 
surely as regards that which exists, so as to know the nature of 
real existence? Yes. But we say that opinion opines ? Yes. 
Is it cognizant of the same thing that science is and will that 
which is known^ and that which is matter of opinion, be the 
same or is this impossible ? Impossible, said he, from what 
has been granted : since they are naturally faculties of different 
things, and both of them are faculties,— opinion and science, 
—and each of them different from the other, as we have said ; 
hence it cannot be, that what is opined is the same with that 
which is known. If then that which exists is known, must 
it not differ from what is perceived by opinion ? It does 
differ. Does opinion then entertain what has no exist- 
ence; — or is it impossible to opine what does not exist at 
all ? — Consider now, does not the man who opines, refer his 
opinion to some standfird or is it possible to opine, and yet 
opine nothing at all? Impossible. But whoeve% opines, 
opines some one thing? Yes. But surely that which does 
not exist, cannot he called any one thing, but most properly 
nothing at all? Certainly, But we neceilfearily referred igno- 
rance to that which has no true being, and knowledge to 
real existence? Right, said he. He does not, therefore, 
opine true being, nor yet that which has no being ? He does 
not. Opinion then is neither knowledge, nor is it ignorance ? 
It seems not. Does it then exceed these, either know- 
ledge in perspicuity, or ign#rance in obscurity? Neither. 
Think you then, said I, that opinion is . more obscure than 
IcEOwiedge, but clearer than ignorance? Far, said he. Does 
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It lie then between them both? Yes. Opinion then is 
between tbe two ? Entirely so. And bare we not already 
said, that if anything appeared of such a nature, as at 
once to exist and yet not exist, such a thing would lie 
between what really exists, and that which has no exist- 
ence at ail, and neither science nor ignoran?;e^ would take 
cognizance of it, but that only which appeared to be^ be- 
tween ignorance and science ? Eight. And now, what we 
call opinion has been shown to lie between them. It has 
been so shown, 

OHAPr XXIL — ^This then yet reihains for us, as it seems, 
to discover, — what participates in both — that is, being, and 
non-being, and what can properly be called neither of them 
perfectly, — so that if it seems to be what it is reputed, 
we may with justice term it so, assigning to the extremes 
what are extreme, and to the middle what are between 
the two ; — ^must we not ? Just so. These things being de- 
termined, I will say, let this worthy man tell and answer 
jne, — he who reckons that there is neither beauty, nor 
idea of beauty, always tbe same ; but that lover of beau- 
tiful objects* reckons that there are many beautiful objects, 
not enduring to be told that there is only one beautiful, 
and one just, and so of the rest. Of all these many things, 
excellent man 1 shall we say, whether there be any which 
will not appear deformed, and of those just which will 
not appear unjust, and of those holy which will not appear 
profane ? No ; but said he, the objects themselves must 
in some respects necessarily appear both beautiful and de- 
formed, and whatever else you ask. But*' what ? — Do double 
quantities "generally seem to have less capacity for being 
halves than the doubles [of others ?] Not at all. And things 
great and small, light and h'Savy, are they to he termed what 
we call them, any m<?re than the opposite ? No ; said he : 
—each of them, always participates of both. Is then, or 
is not, each of these many things just what it is said to be? 
It resembles their equivocal jokes at feasts, said he, and the 
riddle of children about the ^eunuch's striking the bat, with 

* The words heivog 6 ^iXoOfd/zcJv (wMch Ast considers superfluous) 
convey a sly hit at those sophists ^who set up for admiration various ilif- 
ferent objects of beauty, sensual physical, instead of the eternal undi 
immutable beauty of truth and virtue. 
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wliat and on wliat part they guess he strikes it for ail 
these things haye a double meaning, and it is impossible to 
know accurately whether they are, or are not,-— »or are boths 
or neither of the two. How can you act with them then, 
said I, or wha^ better position have you for them than a 
medium between being and non-being t — For nothing seems 
mmiD obscure than non-being as compared with having no 
being at all, nor more clear than being in respect of real 
being. t Most true, said he. We have discovered then, it 
seems, tliat most of the maxims of the people about the 
beautiful, and those oth*er things, fluctuate somehow between 
being and non-being. Yes, we have discovered it. But it 
was formerly agreed at least, that if such a thing were appa- 
rent, it ought to be called that which is opined, and not what 
is known ; and that which fluctuates between the two is 
to be perceived by the intermediate faculty. We agreed. 

Those then, who contemplate many beautiful things, but yet 
never perceive beauty itself, and cannot follow another who 
would lead them to it, — and many just things, though not 
justice itself, and all other things in like manner, these persons, 
we will say, hold opinions on all things, yet have no accurate ^ 

knowledge of what they opine. It must be so, said he. But 
what then, as regards those who perceive each of the objects 
themselves, alwavs existing: in the same manner, and in the 

* The Scholiast cues the following lines, which he ascribes to Cle- 
archiis : — 

aivoQ rig kmv o}q avfjp re kovk 
opviOa K6VK bpviO* idd}v re kovk Ibtbv 
sttI ^v\o^ re koiu ^v\ov KaBripevriv 

\iB(p re Kob Xidqi (3 d\oi re kov j3d\oi aXXwg 

— — diSpiVTTog ovK dv9p<virog dvdpiVTTog d* o/4wc? 
oppiBa, KOVK bpviOa, opviOa b* bpoog 
ettI ^vkov re kov ^vXov KccOfjfievTjv 

XiB(p (SdXivv pie Koij Xi9<p BitoXegev 

jwKrspida b eijvovxog vdpBfjKi Ki(X7)peu 

f This is rather an obscure passage, which, however, receives some 
illustration from the Parmenides (pp. 137 c-~155 e), in which the phi- 
losopher teaches, among other things, that rb ev (i. e. the one ly itselj 
and infinite) is nothing, destitute of all reason and form, void of truth and 
in no way falling within the cognizance of the mental faculties whereas 
ro £ 2 ^ bv {the one finite — inasmuch as it has form, mode, and reason of 
existence, — is everything, that* is, receives within itself a variety of 
certain forms, and is capable therefore* of being perceived and recognised 
by opinion, perception, and real knowledge. 
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same relations, — sliall we not say that they know, and do not 
opine ? This must be the case also. And shall we not say, 
that these embrace and lore the things of which they haye 
knowledge, and the others the things of which they entertain 
only opinions ; — and remember we not, that alleged them 
to behold and love fine sounds and colours, and ^uch tilings ; 
though beauty itself they do not admit to have any real beiifg? 
Yes, — we remember. Shall we be wrong then in calling 
them lovers of opinion, rather than philosophers ? — And yet 
they will be greatly enraged at us, if we call them so. 
Not, if they be persuaded by me, said^he; for it is not right 
to be enraged at the truth. Those then who embrace and 
love what has real being, we must call philosophers, and not 
lovers of opinion ? Most assuredly. 


THE END OF THE FIFTH BOOK, 


^KGUMENT. 


Iq the sixth hook^ — continuing the argument respecting the indispeissa* 
bility of true philosophy to a well-ordered state, and the absolute need 
of distinguishing true from false philosophy (i, e. that of the sophists 
which throws discredit on the whole pursuit), and likewise from what is 
warped by prejudice, he goes on to show that a state will be blessed 
with philosophers for rulers, and shows what is the true subject of true 
philosophy, as well as the means and manner of learning it, — the sum of 
which is, that a«good (pv\a'^ must be provided with all the defences of 
true science, not with a view to unprofitable speculations, but that 
all science and ail virtue, his moral clothing, may be considered with 
reference to its real bearing on the common good of human society. 
Philosophy, says Plato, has for its proper subject the idea of good (the 
true end of being), and this being the subject, he next goes on to show 
the mode of becoming acquainted therewith. 

Chap. I, — Philosophers then, Glancon, said I, and those who 
are not so, have, at length, after a long parade of talk and with 
some difficulty, been respectively defined. Aye, said he, — for 
perhaps, it was not easy to do it briefly. It appears not, said I. 
— I still think, however, tflat their qualities would have been 
better exhibited, had we deemed it right to speak ^boat this 
alone, and not discussed a multitude of other matters 
while considering the difference between a just and an un- 
just life- TThat then, said he, are to consider next*? 
What else, said I, but that which is next in order? — Since 
those are philosophers who are able to concern themselves 
with what always maintains a constant relation, whereas 
those who cannot effect this, but ruminate among a host 
of [[material objects] that are every way shifting,'^ are not 
pliiiosopliers '—which of thes^ ought to be the rulers of the 
state ? Which way, said he, shallTwe define the matter, and 

^ Sr. Ir sr^XXoTc teat TravToiojg 
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deSne correctly? Sucli of them, said I, as seem capable 
of preserving the laws and institutions of states, these are 
to be made guardians. Right, said he. This then, said I, 
is of course evident, — whether we ought to seek for a 
guardian one that is blind or one that is ffsharp- sighted. 
Of course, that is quite evident, said he. Whftt difference 
then is there between blind persons and those who are 
in fact deprived of the knowledge of each individual es- 
sence, and have no clear demonstration of it in the soul, 
and cannot (like painters who look at ;what is positively true, 
and refer everything thereto, examining it with all possible 
accuracy), if need be, form settled notions, of the beau- 
tiful, just, and good, and so maintain them, as if sanctioned 
by law ? ISTo, by Zeus, said he ; — they do not differ much. 
Shall we then rather appoint these as our guardians, or those 
rather who know each individual being, and in experience 
are not at all inferior to those others, nor behind them in 
any other department of virtue ? It were absui'd, said he, to 
choose any others, if at least they be not deficient in all other 
matters; since they excel in this, which is the most important. 
Must we not inquire this then, — in what manner the same 
persons %vill be able to have both the one and the other ?* 
Certainly, As we observed then, at the opening of this 
iiscussion, we must first of all thoroughly understand their 
disposition ; and I think, if we are pretty well agreed about 
that, we shall agree also, that the same persons are able to 
possess both these qualities; and none else but these ought 
to be the governors of states. How so ? 

Chap. — Let us then so far agree about philosophic 
dispositions, that as respects learning they always covet 
that which discovers to them that ever-existing essence which 
does not vary through generation or corruption. Let it be 
agreed. And likewise, said I, that they desire the wholf* 
of such learning, and do not willingly omit any part of 
it, either small or great, more honourable or more dis- 
honourable, as we formerly observed concerning the am- 
bitious and those engaged in love. You say right, said he. 

* Gr, Kaicetva Kal ravra ti^t is, both a practical acquaintance 

md experience of things, and a more subtle and scientific kuowledgi 
of liratli. . 
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Consider tiien, in tlie next place, whether, besides, what 
we have mentioned, it be necessary for those who would 
be such as we have described, to have this also in their 
natures. What? Freedom from falsehood, and never 
willingly to admit a lie, but rather to hate it through 
love of trutff. It probably would, replied he. It is not 
only probate, my friend, but quite necessary, that one who 
naturally loves a thing should love everything that is allied 
and belongs to the ol^ect of his affection. Eight, said he. 
Is there anything that you can find more nearly allied to 
wisdom than truth ? ^ I cannot, said he. Is it possible, 
then, for the same disposition to be both philosophic, and 
fond of falsehood ? By no means. He then who is really 
a lover of learning, ought from early infancy wholly to 
desire all truth ? By all means. But we know somehow, 
that whoever has his desires vehemently set on one object, for 
this very reason has them weaker as regards other things, — just 
as a current diverted from its channel. Certainly. Whoever 
then has his desires running out after learning and such like 
matters, would be engaged, methinks, with the pleasure of 
the soul itself, and forsake the pleasures arising from the 
body, — if indeed, he be not a pretender, but a real phi- 
losopher. This of course must necessarily follow. Such 
an one moreover is prudent, andb}?" no means fond of money;— 
for the reasons why money is so anxiously sought at so great 
a sacrifice are likely to make any one anxious rather than a 
man like this. Certainly. And surely you should consider this 
too, when deciding about a philosophic disposition, and one 
that is not so. What ? That it shall not unconsciously take 
an illiberal turn, — ^since narrow-mindedness is mo*st revolting 
to a soul that is ever earnestly pursuing all that is divine 
and human. Most true, said tie. Think you then, that 
he who possesses magnificent intell^tual conceptions and 
can contemplate all time and all being, can possibly con- 
sider human life as a thing of great consequence? It is 
impossible, said he. Such an one then will not regard death 
as anything terrible. Least of aji, surely. It seems then, that 
a cowardly and illiberal disposition will not readily connect 
itself with true philosophy. • I do not think it will. What 
then ; — can the well-disposed m^n, who has moderate desires. 
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and is not a lover of money, nor illiberal, nor arrogant, nor 
cowardly, ever possibly be unjust, or a breaker of engage- 
ments ? It is impossible. And this also yon will likewise 
consider, when viewing from its very source wiiat is and 
is not a pbilosopbie soul, whether it be just ar^d gentle, or 
unsocial and savage. By all means. Neither, I think, 
will you omit this. What ? Whether it learn easily or with 
difficulty: — in fact, do you expect that a person will ew 
love a thing sufficiently, while he is uneasy in its performance, 
and makes but small progress ? It cannot be. But what 
if he be oblivious and retains nothing of wbat be learns, 
can he then possibly acquire science How is it possible ? 
And when he thus vainly labouns, think you not that he 
will be forced at last to bate both himself and such employ- 
ment? Of course he must. We can never reckon then 
among philosophic souls, that which is forgetful ; but we shall 
on the other hand require it to have a good memory ? By all 
means. And we can never say this at any ratef that an un- 
musical and ill-regulated disposition leads anywhere but to- 
wards irregularity. Where else should it ? But as regards 
truth, think you it is allied to irregularity or regularity? To 
regularity. Let us require then, in addition to all other 
qualities, an intellect naturally well-regulated and gracious, 
as a willing and naturally well-disposed guide in realizing 
the idea of individual being. Of course. What then ; — do 
you not think, that we have in some measure discussed the 
necessary qualifications, and such as are mutually connected 
in a soul that would attain a fittings and perfect apprehen- 
sion of being? — Aye, the most necessary, Said he. Gan you 
then any ho Tv blame such a study as this, which a man can 
never sufficiently pursue, unless he has a naturally good 
memory, learns with facility, •and is generous, kind-hearted, 
the friend and ally ofi^ truth, justice, manliness, and tem- 
perance ? Not even Momus himself, said he, could find 
fault with such a study.t Aye, said I, and will it not be 
to such as these alone, when perfected by education and 
age, that you will intrust the i^ate ? 

* ap* av dlog r* slrf eTrwTrifiTjQ fiTj KtwQ dvai j— lit. can he be other- 
wise than void of science ? ^ 

t I’fiis proverbial expression is well illustrated bv Ei’asmus, Ciffiiait 
I. S, § 75. 
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Chap. III. — ^TLen said Adimantus : No one, indeed, Bo- 
erates, can contradict you on these points ; but all who from 
time to time hear you advancing what you do at present, 
feel somehow thus ; — ^being led a little astray by your rea- 
son ing on e|ch question, through inexperience in this mode 
of questio]^ and answer, when ail these littles are collected 
together, they reckon at the close of the discussion that the 
mistake appears considerable, and the contrary of their first 
concessions ; and just as those who play at talus with such as are 
dexterous, themselves being unskilful, are in tbe end driven 
into a corner and cannot move a piece, so your bearers have 
nothing to say, being driven into a corner, at this different 
kind of play, not with the dice, but your reasonings ; — though 
the truth at least is not thus at all advanced.* — I say this with 
reference to the present inquiry; for a person may tell yom 
that he has nothing to allege as an argument against your 
questions individually, but sees in fact that all those who 
plunge into*' philosophy do not pursue it with the view of 
being taught in it during childhood, and liberated from it 
when they arrive at mature age, but rather in order that they 
may continue in it much longer, becoming most of them quite 
perverse, — ^not to say, altogether depraved ; while even such of 
them as appear most worthy, are still so far affected by this 
pursuit that you so much commend, as to become useless to 
tlie public. When I had heard this, I said, — Think you 
then, that such as say these things are telling a falsehood ? I 
know not, said he; but I should like to hear what is your 
opinion. ^ 

You will hear fhen, that in my opinion they speak the truth. 
How, replied he, can it he right to say tliaf the miseries 
of states are never to come to a close, till they be governed by 
philosophers, whom we now acknowledge as useless thereto ? 
You ask a question, said I, which fieeds a figurative reply. 
And yet said I, I do not think you usually speak by figures. 

Chap. IV.— Granted, said I: — and are you not jesting 
me, after having involved me in a subject so hard of ex- 

* This elegant comparison of Socrates to the clever 7r£rre{jr7)g is .more 
Hghtly touched in a passage infithe Laws, vii. p. 820 c: — TTpo^dWovra 
re dWijXoig del diarpip^v rvic >7rer^(idg voXii xctpdfrrepov Trpfff^'tfrCy 
harpiQovra (piXoveiicelLy ev Toig roiftoiv d^iaityi cStXoXcug* 
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planation?— Yet attend to tne comparison, in order that yon 
may the better see bow nicely I make it: — for the suffer- 
ings of the best philosophers in the management of public 
affairs are so grievous, that there is not one other suffering 
so severe : but in making our simile, and putting in a defence 
for them, we must collect from many particp^Iars, in the 
same way as painters mingle together different figures, and 
paint a creature both goat and stag in one,* and others of 

the same kind. Conceive now such a person as this to be 

the pilot of a fleet or a single ship, one who surpasses all in 

the ship both in bulk and strength, T>ut is somewhat deaf, 

and short-sighted as well, and whose skill in nautical affairs 
is much of the same kind ; — and also that the sailors are all 
quarrelling among each other about the pilotage, each think- 
ing he ought to be pilot, though he never learned the art, and 
cannot show who was his master, noi at what time he got his 
learning; — that besides this, they all say that the art itself 
cannot be taught, and are ready to cut in pieces any one who 
says that it can. — ^Imagine further, that they are constantly 
crowding round the pilot himself, begging, and forming all 
schemes to induce him to commit the helm into their hands, and 
that sometimes even, when they do not so well succeed in 
persuading him as others may, they either kill these others, 
or throw them overboard, and after having, by mandragora or 
wine or something else, rendered the noble pilot incapable, 
they manage the ship by aid of the crew, and sail on, thus 
drinking and feasting, as may be expected of such people 
and besides this, if any one be clever at assisting them in get- 
ting the management into their own hands, and either by per- 
suasion or force, setting aside the pilot, they praise such an one, 
calling him sailor and pilot, and versed in navigation, but despise 
as useless every one not of this character, — not in the least con- 
sidering that the true jfllot must necessarily study the year, the 
seasons, the heavens, and stars, and winds, and everything 
belonging to liis art, if he would be a real commander of a 
ship; but at the same time as respects the art and practice of 
governing men, whether somg be willing or not, they think it 
impossible for a man to attain it in connexion with the art 
of navigation.— Whilst affairs ste thus situated as regards 

* The rpaykXa^oQ was a mere fictitious or fabled animab like tm 
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sWps, do you not tliink that the true pilot will be called 
by tlie sailors on board of ships thus regulated, a mere star- 
gazer/^ trider, and of no use to them whatever? Un- 
doubtedly, said Adimantus. I think then, said I, that you 
do not want this comparison explained, in order to see that 
it represents Sow people feel in states towards true philoso- 
pli^rs, but tSat you quite understand what I mean. Perfectly, 

/ said ho. First of all then, as regards this, — namely, a person’s 

wondering that philosophers are not honoured in states,— you 
must acquaint him with our comparison, and try to persuade 
him, that it would b« much more wonderful if they were 
honoured. I will so, replied he. And further, that it is quiti 
M true, as you were just obserying, that the best of those who 

; study philosophy are useless to the bulk of mankind : — ^but 

nevertheless, for all this, they intend to lay the blame not on 
t'- the philosophers, but on such as make no use of them, — for it 
j is not natural that the pilot should beg of the sailors to allow 

^ him to goverp them, nor that the wise should hold attend- 

ance at the gates of the rich :t — and whoever wittily said this 
was mistaken ; for this indeed is the natural method, that 
j whoever is sick, whether rich or poor, must necessarily go 

to the gates of the physician, and whoever wants to be 
[ governed must wait on a person able to govern; for it is 

I not natural that a really worthy governor should beg of tbe 

1 governed to subject themselves to bis government. — You will 

I not be far wrong, however, in comparing our present political 

I governors to those sailors we now mentioned, and those whom 

; they call insignificant and star-gazers to those who are truly / ; 

i pilots. Quite right, saM he. |Ience, then, it would seem,"", . j 

; that the best pursuit is not likely tp be field in much. honour ‘ 

'' Ty persons engaged in th6se„,<>f an opposite nature, — hut By 
! far the greatest and most violent outcry against philosophy is 

caused by those who profess its study; — ^tlie very persons, 
whom most of all, you say, your reviler of philosophy calls 

* }jt6T£(i>pocrK67rov, the usual term of reproach with which the Sophist., 
usited Socrates. Compart Apolog, Socr. p. 18 b ; and see throughout 
Aristophaneses caricature in. his comedy of the Clouds. 

f roic Birl Tc\g rC^v nrXovfftiov Biipag ikvai. The Scholiast has 

% long note on this bon-mot, which he ascribes to Eubulus in a dialogue 
with Socrates. Schleiermacher, however, following Diogenes Laertitss 
: i Jii. 69), attributes it to Aristippus, and Schneider to Simonides, on th® 

authority of Aristotle, Rhetor, ii, 16. . . 
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downright wicked, and the very best unless; and I agreed 
that you spoke correctly, — did I not? Yes. _ 

Chap. V. Have we not now fully expJained tiae cause, 

why the best of them are useless? We have. Do yoi; 
wish, then, that we should next explain the reason, why 
most of them must necessarily be depraved, ^nd try also to 
show, that philosophy is not the cause of thn. Certainly. 
Let us open our argument then, by carefully calling to mind 
what we before observed about the natural disposition 
necessarily belonging to the good and worthy [philosopher;] 

and if you remember, the leading, part therein was tiuth, 

which he must by all means wholly pursue, or else be a vam 

boaster, having no fellowship with true philosophy. Aye,— 

so it was said. Is not this single part of his character wholly 
the reverse of what is at present held respecting him ? Quite 
so, replied he. We shall he urging, therefore, no trifling ar- 
gument in his defence, if we can show that the true lover of 
learning is naturally inclined to aspire after the knowie ge^ o 
real being, and, so far from being arrested by tlie numerous in- 
dividual things which are the objects of opinion, that he pro- 
ceeds undauntedly forward and desists not from his loye^ of 
truth* till he becomes acquainted with the nature of all existing 
things through the agency of that part of the soul whose busi- 
ness it is to take cognizance of such matters: but it is the 
office of that part of the soul which is allied [to real being;] 
and when this true lover of learning approaches thus lar, and 
mingles therewith, thus giving rise to intellect and truth, he 
will attain to true knowledge, and truly live and be mam* 
tained, and at length become liberatq|i from the pains of 
productioH,t — ^but not before. As good a defence, said he, as 
there possibly can be. What then; will it be a part of 
such a person's business tg love falsehood, or quite the con-* 
trary, to hate it ? Tjk) hate it, said he. ^Vhile truth, how 
ever, leads the way, we can never say, I think, that any 
bind oLevils follows in her train? No, we cannot. Bui 
on the contrj|;i:y, sound and just morals accompanied with 
temperance ?^ Bight, said he. Well then;— is it necessary 

* Comp, here Book v., ch. 20 (p. 476, c, d). .. 

•f* Cr. ovT<jt> mSipoq, Allusion is here nasde to the atteuuing 
the birth of the idea and love of beauty— ro ifaXdv,— as more largeJjf 
ia the Sympos. p. 206, b e* 
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that we aga:a examine and re-arrange all the qualities of a 
philosophic nature ? — ^for, no douht, you remember that men 
of this character possess fortitude, magnanimity, aptitude for 
learning, and a good memory; and when you said by way of 
rejoinder, that^ every one would be compelled to agree to our 
statement, quitted that subject, and turned to the subject of 
oui^ present discourse — ^your assertion of having found some 
of the philosophers useless, and the majority also com- 
pletely depraved. — And in investigating the cause of that 
calumny, we are at length come to inquire, how it is, that 
*he greater part of them are bad; and on this account we have 
again analyzed the nature of true philosophers, and necessarily 
defined it. It is so, said he. 

Chap. YI. — We must therefore, consider, said I, the cor- 
ruptions of this nature, how it becomes ruined in many, so 
that only some few escape, whom men call not depraved, 
hut useless ; and next we must consider those dispositions that 
counterfeit this nature, and only pretend to pursue it, and what 
is the nature also of those souls, which aspire to a pursuit 
not belonging to them, and above their reach : for these per- 
sons, by their multiplied errors, have everywhere and among 
all men, attached this opinion to philosophy which you are 
now mentioning. To what kind of corruptions, said he, do 
you allude ? I will try to recount them, said I, if I can. — 
And this now, methinks, every one will allow ns, that such 
a nature, with all the qualifications that we just now en- 
joined to a person aspiring to be a perfect philosopher, is 
rarely to be found among men, and of these there are but 
very few: do you not think so? Quite so. And apioug those 
few, just consider how many and how great are the causes of 
corruption. What are they ? The most surprising of all to 
hear, — namely, that of those qualities ^which we commended 
in the nature of a philosopher, each corrupts the soul pos- 
sessing them, and withdraws it from philosophy — ^from for- 
titude, I mean, and temperance, and all those other quali- 
ties which we enumerated. That is a strange saying, said 
he. And further still, said I; — besides these things, all that 
are commonly called good, — such as beauty, riches, bodily 
strength, a powerful family connexion in the state,* and aU 
^ Qr. ^vyykvua ^p(»>^ev7} ev noKsu Plato similarly spe?;ks of political 

H 
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tliat relates to tliesej corrupt and withdraw it from pWIoso 
■phj ; — therC) you now have the outline of what I mean. 
I havej he replied, and would he glad more clearly to under- 
stand what you say. Apprehend, therefore, the whole of it 
aright, said I ; and it will become perfectly cle£^^ and what we 
before said will not he thought absurd. How then, said he, 
do you hid me act ? With respect to every kind of seed', or 
jdant, said I, whether of vegetables or animals, we know-, 
that what is not properly nurtured and has not its proper 
nourishment, or season, or place, the stronger it is, so many 
more kindly influences does it require, — for evil is more 
contrary to good, than to that which is not good. Of 
course. It is reasonable then, I suppose, that the very best 
nature, if supported on diet unsnited to it, ishould become 
worse than one which is inferior? It is. Well then, 
Adimantus, said I, are we to say, that souls naturally the 
best, if badly trained, become more than commonly de- 
praved ; — or think you that gross iniquity ^and extreme 
wickedness arise from an inferior rather than from a good 
disposition ruined in its education ; whereas a weak dis- 
position will never produce either great good or great evil? 
No, — I think not, said he;-— and the case is as you say. 
If then this philosophic nature, that we have here defined, 
meet with suitable training, it will of necessity grow^ up, 
I suppose, and attain to every virtue; but if it he sown in an 
improper soil, and grow up and be nurtured accordingly, it 
will become quite the reverse, unless one of the gods should 
by chance come to its assistance jEithink you then, as most 
do, that some youths are corrupted by ''sophists, and that 
these sophists are men in private life who corrupt them in any 
matter soever that is worthy of their attention ; — or rather, 
that the very persons who say these things are themselves the 
greatest sophists, conveying their instruction with most per- 
fect skill, and rendering young and old, men and women, such 
as they wish them to be ? When is that ? said he. Whei£ 
many of them, said I, are seated and crowded together in an 
assembly, in their law-courts,- theatres, camps, or other public 

eonnexioiis in the Sympos. p. 178 c :--rB ydp apOfjwTrotg fiysiffGcu 
wavrbg rov l3iov rote fisWovcri KoX&e tovto ovre ^vyyevda 

re ifivoieXv oUrw ovre njfial ovre TrXoSroc ovr dXXo obikPm 
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Eieeumgs of tlie people^ and when they blame with mncb tumult 
some speeches and acts, and commend others, shouting and 
stamping, Qo see] which shall outvie the other; — and 
besides this, the echo fi’om the rocks and the place where 
they are sitting, redoubles the tumult of their disapprobation 
and applaiis^— in such a situation as this, what kind of heart, 
as ♦the saying is, do you think the youth has ; or what 
private instruction can so restrain him, as to prevent him 
from being quite overwhelmed by such blame or applause, 
and from ^delding and being carried along the stream 
wherever it bears him and will he not call things beautiful 
and base, according as these people call them, and just as they 
pursue them, thus becoming of the very same character ? This, 
said he, must of course be the case, Socrates. 

Chap. YII. — And yet, said I, we have not yet men- 
tioned what is the greatest necessity of all. What is that ? 
said he. What these, your teachers and sophists, add, by 
way of acts to* their talk, when they cannot persuade ; — ^know 
you not that they punish with disgraces and fines and deaths, 
the man whom they cannot persuade ? I know that, said he, 
extremely well. What other sophist then, or what private 
reasonings, do you think, will counteract and overpower 
these ? I know none, said he. Is it not besides, said I, 
great folly also even to attempt it? — For there neither is, nor 
was, nor can ever possibly be, any other system as regards vir- 
tue, to be compared with this education by the sophists, ^ — 
I mean a human method, my friend ; for a divine one, 
according to the proverb^ we keep out of the question.^— 
Indeed, you must wSll know, with respect to whatever is pre- 
served, and becomes what it ought in such a constitution of 
government, that you will not be far wrong in deeming it 
preserved by divine destiny, t '"oSTor am I, said he, of a 
different opinion. But further now, brides this, said I, you 
must also be of this opinion. Of what ? That each of thee-e 
hired private teachers, whom these men call sophists aii?i 

* Ast conjectures that there was a well-known adage; — o Bsici 
Xoyov. * 

t Similarly in the Menon (p, §7 b, 100 b), Plato, in ridiculing ths 
statesmen of his own day, declares that they acquired virtue, — ^not froa? 
human instruction, but by a certain gift from heaven. 
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consider as rival artists, teach nothing else but those dog- 
mas of the vulgar, which they approve in their assemblies, 
and term wisdom^ — just as if a man were to learn the 
tempers and desires of a great and strong animal that lie is 
training, — ^how it must be approached, how touched, and when 
it is most fierce or most mild, — and from v^hat sorts it 
springs, and the sounds also which it is used occasionally to 
utter, and by what sounds when uttered by anotber, this beast 

rendered either gentle or savage ; and if, after learning all 
these things by long associating with ^tbis animal, he should 
call this wisdom and, apply himself to the teaching thereof, as 
to an established art, — while yet, as regards these dogmas and 
desires, he has no real knowledge of what is beautiful or base, 
good or ill, just or unjust, but defines them all by the opinions 
of that great animal, calling those things good by which it is 
pleased, and those evil with which it is vexed, having no other 
measure respecting them, but calling things necessary both just 
and beautiful, though he has never himself seen, nor can show 
to another, the nature of the necessary and the good, and how 
far they really differ from each other. Being such as this, then, 
do you not, by Zeus, think him a ridiculous teacher ? I do, 
he replied. And, think you, he in any way differs from 
the man, who deems it wisdom to have understood the tempers 
and pleasures of the multitude, and of mixed assemblies, either 
in painting, music, or politics ? — For if any one converse with 
these, and show them either a poem, or other work of art, or 
piece of service connected with the state, and make the multi- 
tude the judges thereof, he is, bej^nd all other necessities, 
under what is called a “ Diomedean’’^^* ^ necessity, — that of 
doing whatever they commend. — But as respects these things 
being really good and beautiful, did you ever hear any of 

* A Diomedean necessitf is a proverbial expression applied to those, who 
do anything from necessity : its origin is as follows. Diomedes and 
Ulysses, having stolen the Palladium from Ilium, returned hy night to 
their ships. Ulysses, however, most anxious that the glory of the deed 
should be his alone, endeavoured to slay Diomedes, who walked before 
Mm with the Palladium. Diomedes, however, on seeing by moonlight 
the shadow of the sword raised over him, seized Ulysses, bound his 
hands, bid him walk before him, and, s^ter striking him on the back with 
the flat part of his sword, proceeded onward, and at length reached tki5 
Atgive camp« 
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tliem advance a reason that was not quite ridiculous f 
and I tMot, said lie, I never shall. 

Chap. VIII. — Considering all these things, then, hear 
this in mind, that the multitude never will admit or reckon 
that there is the one beautiful itself, and not many beau- 
tiful, — one th«ig itself individually existing, and not many 
such individual things. They will be the last to do so, 
he replied. It is impossible, then, for the multitude to 
be philosophers. Impossible. And those who philosophize 
must necessarily be subject to their reproach ? Necessarily 
so. And likewise to that of those private persons, who, in 
conversing with the multitude, desire to please them? Clearly. 
In consequence of this, then, what security do you see for 
the philosophic nature to continue its pursuit, and arrive at 
perfection? — And consider from what has gone before; for 
it has been admitted, that aptitude for learning, memory, 
fortitude, and magnanimity belong to this kind of disposition. 
Yes, — it has. Will not such an one as this, then, be the first 
of all men in all things whatever, especially if he have a 
body naturally suited to his soul ? Of course he will, 
he replied. And when he is further advanced in years, his 
kindred and citizens, methinks, will be disposed to employ 
him in their affairs. Why not ? As suppliants then they 
will pay him homage, and submit to him, anticipating and 
flattering beforehand his growing power. Aye, said he, such 
is usually the case. What then, said I, ihink you such 
an one will do under such circumstances, especially if 
he be a member of a great state, rich, and nobly born, 
handsome withal %nd 0 ^ large stature ?*— Will he not be 
filled with extravagant hopes, deeming himself ^ capable of 
managing the affairs both of Greeks and barbarians, and on 
this account demean himself loftily, being full of ostentation and 
vain conceit, but without judgment ? <Juite so, he replied. If 
one should gently approach a man of this disposition, and tell 
him the truth, that he has no judgment, hut needs it; — as 
judgment is only to be acquired by one who devotes himself 
as a slave to its acquisition, think you, that, amidst all these 

* It seems higMy probable that Plato is here drawing a portrait of 
Alcibiades, with whose general character this description most closely 
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oviis it would be easy for bim to hearken ? Far from 
lie replied. But if^ said I, tli rough a good natural temper, 
and innate attachment to reasoning, he were to acquire pene- 
tration, and thus be bent and drawn towards philosophy, — . 
what, think we, will those others do, when they reckon on 
losing his services and company : — will the/ not by every 
action, and every speech, say and do all to the^'inau to pre- 
vent his being persuaded, — and as respects liis adviser, take 
away all his influence, both by forming private plots and 
arraigning him at public trials ? This, of course, must neces- 
sarily be the case, he replied. Is it lekeiy then, that such an 
one as this will be a philosopher? JNTot at all. 

Chap. IX. — You see then, said I, that we were not wrong 
in saying, that even the very essentials of the philosophic dis- 
position, are, when badly directed, in some measure the cause 
of a falling off from this pursuit, as well as from those 
vulgarly reputed goods, — riches, and all such-like matters. 
No, certainly, he replied ; — that was corrqctly observed. 
Such then, said I, admirable friend! is the rum, such and so 
great the corruption of the best nature for the best of ail 
pursuits, and which, as we observe, is rarely elsewhere to be 
found and among these are the men who do the greatest 
harm both to states and private persons, and those also who 
do the greatest good, such as are drawn to one particular 
side, []viz. what is goodrj — whereas small talents do no- 
thing great for any one, either private person or state. 
Most true, said he. Since those, then, who thus fall off, 
whose chief business was to apply to philosophy, and who’ 
leaving her deserted and imperfect, lead themselves a life 
neither becoming nor true, — ^while on this same idiilosopliy 
other unworthy persons have intruded and disgraced her 
loading her with reproaches, such as those with which you 
say her revilers reproach her: — of those who engage 
with her, — some are worth nothing, and most of theni 
deserve great punishments. Aye surely, this, replied he, 
is commonly said. Aye, — and said too with reason, 
replied I;— for other contemptible men seeing the field 
unoccupied, and the possession of it followed by digni- 
ties and honourable names, jast like persons who take 
refuge from their prisons in the temples, these likewi^ 

^ Gr. dXlyijs Kal dXXtog m Visits fajih 
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gladlj leap from their trade-crafts to philosophy; — ^sucli oi 
them I mean, as are most adept in their own little art.— 
indeed, even in this position of philosophy, her remain 
ing dignity, in comparison with all the other arts, is still 
of surpassing magnificence, — vfhich dignity many eagerly 
covet, who ^et are of an imperfect nature, and have bodies 
not only ^deformed by their arts and crafts, but souls 
Mkewise that are broken and crushed by their servile 
occupations:'^* — must it not necessarily be so? Un- 
doubtedly, said he. Think you, then, said I, that they 
at ail difier in appearance from a bald and puny black- 
smith, who having made a little money, has been newly 
liberated from chains, and washed in the bath,t with a 
new robe on him, just decked out as a bridegroom, pre- 
suming, on account of his master’s poverty and forlorn situa- 
tion, to propose for his daughter s hand ? There is no great 
difference, replied he. What sort of a race mast such as 
these produce must it not be bastardly and abject? Cer- 
tainly, — it fluust. But what; — when persons unworthy of 
instruction study it, and meddle with it unworthily, what 
kind of sentiments and opinions must we say come from 
them ? — Must they not be such as to be properly termed 
sophisms, and neither genuine, nor allied to true discretion ? 
Wholly so, of course, he replied. 

Chap. X, — An extremely small number is left, said I, 
Adiniantus, of those who engage worthily in philosophy, — • 
men of that noble and well-cultivated nature, which some- 
how seeks retirement, and naturally persists in philosophic 
study, through the absence of corrupting tendencies ; or it 
may be, in a smMl state, some mighty soul arises, who has 
despised and wholly neglected civil honours ; — and there 
may be some small portion perhaps, who, having a naturally 
good disposition, hold other arts^n just contempt, and then turn 
to philosophy.— These the bridle of •our friend Theages will 
probably be able to restrain; for all other things are calcu- 
lated to withdraw Theages from philosophy, while the care 

* We give the Greek entire : — Srj k^ikjjLtvoi iroXkoi drtXelQ fxkv 
fvtreig, vtro rSiv r&xvtov icai S^pitovpywv ^(Tirep rd crwjwara XeXcti- 
otJrw feat T^ic ffvyicsKXaffpBvoi re feai dTroreQpvjJifiivoi 

rdg pavavcFiag ryyxdvovcTLV. ^ 

f The elegant play on the words XeX /'xkvov and is whaiisi 

lost in the translation. 






the republic of piato, 

of Ills heaitli < * - . . 

— and as to what concerns myself, 
demon, it is not worth while to ment; 
has^ heretofore b^n met with only by one other, if any-at all 
of these few [they are] such as taste, and have 
toted, howswee. and blessed is the acquisition^of philosophy, 
and have withal sufficiently observed the madSess of 
multitude, and that none of them, as I may say, does what 
IS wholesome m state matters, and that a man can get none 
succouring the just, but is like one 
Ming among wild beasts, neither willing nor able to aid 
them in doing wrong, as one only against a host of wild 
creatures, and so without doing any good either to the state 
or his friends, perishes unprofitably to all the world. Quietly 

attending to his own affairs, 
like a man sheltered under a wall in a storm of dust and foam 
borne along on the wind, by which he sees all about him over- 
whelmed m disorder, such an one is content apyliow to pass 
his life pure from injustice and unholy deeds, and to effect his 
exit hence with good hopes cheerful and agreeable. Aye,— 
his exit, said he, without having done even 
the least of them. Nor the greatest either, said I;— because 

government; for in one 
him, he will both make greater pro^^ress himself 
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occupies him to the exclusion of politics 
'hat concerns myself, namely the sign of m'y 
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is worthy of the philosophic nature; and on this account 
therefore it is turned and altered, just as a foreign seed sown 
in an improper soil becomes worthless, and has a tendency to 
fall under the influence of the soil in which it is placed ; — so 
this race likewise has not at present its proper power, but 
degenerates tcfsome pattern foreign to it; — but in case that it 
do^s meet w?th the best form of government, being itself also 
best, it will then be evident that this is really divine, and all 
others only human, both as to their natures and pursuits : — ^hut 
as a matter of course you are evidently about to ask what is 
this form of government^ You are mistaken, said he, — for this 
I was not going to ask; but whether it be this, which we have 
described in establishing our state, or some other. As re- 
gards all other things, said I, it is this one : — and this very 
thing was then mentioned, that there must always be in 
our state something having the same regard for the govern- 
ment, which yon the legislator had in establishing the 
laws. Aye,--;that was mentioned, said he. Yes, but, said 
I, it was not made sufficiently clear, owing to the fear of 
what you objected, when you showed also, that the illustration 
of the thing would be both tedious and difficult ; — for indeed 
it is not on the whole quite easy to discuss what remains. 
What is that ? In what manner a state is to undertake the 
study of philosophy, so as not itself to be destroyed ; for all 
great pursuits are dangerous ; and,— as the saying is,— those 
noble even are truly difficult. But still, rejoined he, let our 
demonstration be completed by making this evident. Want 
of inclination, said I, will not hinder, though possibly want of 
power may: — ^and n#w yoTi shall at once be assured of my rea- 
diness. — Consider indeed, how readily and adventurously I 
am about to assert, that a state ought to attempt this study in 
a way opposite to what it does at* present. How ? At pre- 
sent, said I, those who engage in it ar^striplings, who, quite 
from childhood, amidst their domestic afiairs and lucrative 
employments, betake themselves to most abstruse inquiries, 
considering themselves consummate philosophers, — (and I call 
what respects reasoning, the most difficult of all;) — and should 
they in after-time be invited by ethers practising this art, 
they are pleased to become bsarers, and think it a great con- 
descension, reckoning they dught to do it as a by-work : — 
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towards old age, witt the exception indeed of some few thev 
are extinguished even more than the Heraclitean* sun 
because they are never again rekindled. But how should 
tJ^ act ? said he. Quite the reverse of what they do « 
while they are lads and youths they shoulck study youthful 
learning and philosophy,! and, take special cun of the body 
during its growth and strengthening by inviting its services 
to the aid of philosophy; and then, as that time of life pro- 
gresses, during which the soul is attaining its perfection, they 
should vigorously apply to her exercises,— but when strength 
decays and is no longer suited for cu.ul and military employ- 
ments, they should then be dismissed, and live at ple^ure, with 
the exception of a by-work, [that is, studying philosophy, I— 
It indeed they propose to live happy, and, when they die, 
possess in the other world, a destiny suited to the life which 
they hare led in, this. 

Chap: XII.— How truly do I think, Socrates, said he, that 
you speak with ready zeal: — I think, howeyer, that most of 
your hearers will still more zealously oppose you, and by no 
means be persuaded, and Thra^machus even first. Do^not 
dmde Thrasymaohus and me, said I, who are now become 
friends, thoi^h not enemies heretofore ; for we will not at all 
relax our efforts, till we either persuade both him and the 
resk or make some advances towards that life, on attaining 
which they will again meet with such discourses as these! 
i ou have spoken, said he, only for a short time. No time at all, 
said I, as compared at least with the whole of time: but that 
the multitude are not persuaded by what is said, is no wonder; 

^ that "what was mentioned 

actually came to pass, hut rather that they were certain mere 
words cleverly fitted to each other, and not as now 0011!^ 
spontaneously:— and as regards the man, who is, as complltely 
as possible, squared and made consistent with virtue both in 
word and deed, holding power in a state of such different 

growth and stren^^ff Practised to promote 
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oimracter ; tbej bave never at all seen either one or more 
of the kind : — do jon think they have ? By no means. 
And again, as respects arguments, my excellent friend, they 
have not sufficiently listened to what are fair and liberal, 
such as persevere in the search for truth, by every method, 
for the mercf sake of knowledge, saluting at a distance^^ 
su^h intricate and contentions questions, as tend only to 
'I opinion and strife, either in their law-courts or private 

; meetings. Not even as respects these,, he replied. On 

' these accounts then, said I, and foreseeing these things, 

we, although with feapr, still asserted (compelled by truth), 
that neither state nor government, nor even a man in 
the same way, could ever become perfect, till some need 
of fortune sliouki compel those few philosophers, who at 
present are termed not depraved but useless, to take 
the government of the state, whether they will or not, 

and oblige it to be obedient to them ; or till the sons 

of those who are now in high offices and magistracies, or 
they themselves, be by some divine inspiration filled with 
a true love of sincere philosophy ; and I am sure that no 
one can reasonably suppose either or both of these to be 
impossible; for thus might we justly be derided, as 
saying things which otherwise are only like wishes : — is it 
not so ? It is. If then, in the infinite series of past ages, 
absolute necessity has compelled men who have reached the 
L summit of philosophy to take the government of a state, — or 

I even if such is now the ease in some barbarous region, remote 

i from our observation, or is likely to be the case hereafter, 

I we are ready, in tlmt calSe, to advance in argument, that this 

i form of government just described has existed and now exists 

i pn possibility,] and will actually arise, when this our muse 

I shall obtain the government of Mie state : for this is neither 

impossible to bappen, nor do we speak of impossibilities, 

■ thoughL we ourselves confess that they are difficult. I too, 

said he, am of the same opinion. But you will say, replied 
I, that the multitude are not of tkat opinion ? Very likely, 

I said he. My excellent friend, said I, do not tkiis altogether 

^ Gf. urSppojOsp dffiraZopi^svcoVf an elegant phrase equivalent to 
Miv ed}vro)Vt "bidding farefWBll fo* Perhaps Plato had in memory thfl 
hneof Euripides, Hippolyt. v. 101, where Hippolytus accosts Aphrodite— 
7rp6ff(f}9$p abrijv dyvhs 
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coBdemn tlie multitude ; and do not upbraid tliem for tbeii 
opiuiouj but rather encourage tbeni^ — remove the reproach 
thrown on philosophy^ — and point out to them the persons 
you call phiiosophersj defining distinctly, as at present, 
both their genius and pursuits, that they may not think 
that you speak of such as they themselves call philosophers. 
— Indeed, if they talk of the same men, will you not -i say 
that they have conceived a difihrent opinion of tlae men from 
what you have, and give very different replies from yours ; 
and think you that one man can be angered at another, who 
is not angry himself; or tlij^t a man will envy the envious, 
who is himself free from envy, and of a gentle temper? 
I will anticipate you by saying, that I think some few, 
though not the great mass of mankind, have naturally so bad 
a temper as you have described. I am quite of that opinion 
also, said he. Are you then of my opinion in this also, — 
namely, that, as regards the ill-feeling of the populace towards 
philosophy, those people from without, p. e, the sophists,] are 
the real cause of it, by making an indecent and turbulent 
irruption thereinto, insulting and showing a downright hatred 
of philosophers, ever directing their discourses at particulai 
men, and so doing what least of ail becomes philosophy? 
Certainly, said he. 

Chap. XIII. — In fact, Adimantus, the man who really 
applies his intellect to reflect on true being, probably has no 
leisure to look down on the little afiairs of mankind, and by 
fighting with them, become filled with envy and ill-nature; but 
on the other hand, beholding and contemplating objects that 
are orderly, always self-consistent a^nd stable,^' such as neither 
injure no» are injured by each other, but are in all respects 
beautiful and consonant with reason, these he imitates and 
resembles as far as possible c — what, think you it at all pos- 
sible, that a man wilJr not imitate what he admires as soon as 
he is conversant therewith? Impossible, he replied. The 
philosopher then, who is occupied with what is divine and 
orderly, becomes himself divine and orderly, as far as lies 

^ The reader will take in tonntJixion with this what had been stated at 
the close of the first chapter of this book, — that the philosopher's studies 
were concenied with real and eternal being, and not allowed to wander to the 
aiiiangeabie and destructible — oi> TrXavoj/iij/j^v vtto 
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in iinui’s power : — in all there is great room for hlamo.- 
Most assuredly. If then^ said I, he should be any how 
compelled to try to introduce among men what he beholds 
there [in his world of contemplation,] with a view of 
forming their #aanners, both in private and public,^ and not 
merely to fo«m himself alone, — would he prove, think you, 
a bad artist, in the matter of temperance and justice and 
every civil virtue? ISTot at all, said he. But, sujpposing 
that the multitude should perceive that we are speaking 
the truth about him, [j. e, the philosopher,] will they be 
angry at philosophers and discredit our assertion, that the 
state can never otherwise be happy, except as portrayed 
by painters who employ a divine pattern They will 
hot be angry, said he, if they do perceive it: but what 
method of |)ainting do you mean? When they have got 
for their groundwork, said I, the state and manners of 
mankind, they would first make them pure, which is not 
altogether an "tesy matter ; for you know, that in this they 
dififer from others,— -in being unwilling to meddle either with 
a private man or state, or to prescribe laws, till they have 
either received them as pure, or themselves have made them 
so. Rightly too, said he. And after this, think you not they 
will draw a sketch of their form of government ? Of course. 
Afterwards, I think, as they proceed in their work, they 
will frequently look in two directions, — not only to what is 
naturally just and beautiful, and temperate and the like, 
but also, again, to that which they can establish among 
mankind, blending and qpmpounding their human form out 
of different human* characters and pursuits, drawing from 
what Homer calls the divine likeness, and the divine re- 
semblance subsisting among men ? Right, said he. They 
will, of course, I think, erase one* thing, and put in another, 
till they have, as far as possible, made framan morals pleasing 
to the gods ? At that rate, said he, the picture will be most 
beautiful. In this case, said I, do we at all succeed in 
persuading these men, who, you said, were coming upon us 

• 

^ JPhuosophers ideally contemplating the image of a perfect state are here 
elegantly compared to painters about to make an original design of a city, 
who of course require that their tablets be clean, (re they commea<»? 
thek drawing, 
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in battle-array, that a person wlio can thus depict go- 
Yernments is the man we then recommended to them,-— 
and on whose account they were angry with us, for com- 
mitting to him our states: — and will they now be more 
mild, when they hear our mention thereof? /Certainly, said 
he, if they be wise : — for what is there now, tJtat they can 
further <][uestion ? — will they assert that philosophers are liot 
lovers of real being and truth? That, said he, were absurd. 
Or that their disposition, as just described, is not allied to 
what is best? Nor this either. What then ; — will not a 
disposition such as we have described, by finding suitable 
employments, become perfectly good and philosophic, if any 
other be so ; — will men say that those more attain to it, whom 
we have selected ? Not at all. Will they still then be in- 
dignant at ns for saying, that until tiie philosophic race have 
the government of the state, the miseries neither of state 
nor citizens can have an end, nor can this government, 
which we ideally describe, be ever perfectly re^alized ? Per- 
haps somewhat less indignant, rejoined he. Is it your wish, 
then, said I, that we say — not that they are somewhat less 
pndignant, j but that they have become altogether mild, 
and are persuaded, that they will at least consent, if no more, 
through very shame? By ail means, said he. 

Chap. XI Y. — Let them then, said I, be persuaded of 
this : — and is there any one who will dispute this, — that men 
of a philosophic disposition do not usually spring from kings 
and sovereigns ? No one, said he, would assert that. And 
though they be born of* such a cha^i^aoter, one may say they 
are necessarily prone to be corrupted; for* indeed, it is a hard 
matter for them to be preserved untainted, even we ourselves 
agree; — but will any one contend throughout all time, that 
not one of the whole human race, would be. preserved 
pure and untainted ? ^How can there be ? But surely, said 
I, any individual born with adequate abilities, and who has 
his state in obedience to him, can accomplish everything now 
much disbelieved ? Yes, for he is adequate to his task, 
said he. And when the governor, said I, establishes the laws 
and customs here detailed, it is not at all impossible for 
him to make the citizens wilKngly obey him ? In no way 
whatever. But is it wonderful or im|)ossible, that what is our 
opinion should be the opinion of others also ? I, at least, do 
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not think so, said he. And that these things are best, if they 
be possible, we have, I think, sufficiently explained in the 
former part of our discourse. Yes, quite sufficiently. Now 
then, it seems, we are agreed about our legislation; that the 
laws we mentiqja are the best, if they could be realized, — ^and 
that if it be Ijard to establish them, yet it is not impossible ? 
Yes^ — we are agreed, said he. 

Ohap.XY. — Since this then has been with difficulty brought 
to a conclusion, shall we not next consider what remains ; — in 
what manner, and in consequence of what sciences and pur- 
suits, they will become installed as the preservers of the go*- 
vernment, and at what periods of life they will all apply to 
their several pursuits ? Aye, we must talk of this, observed 
he. My cunning has done me no service, said I, in having 
left untouched, in the foriner part of our discourse, the diffi- 
culfcy attending the possession of women, and the procreation 
of children, and the establishment of governors, knowing how 
invidious the business is, and full of difficulty, even though it 
be perfectly true and correct : — for we are now under no less 
a compulsion of entering into these details. — What relates to 
women and children has already been brought to a close ; and 
as to what concerns the governors, we must now from the 
beginning reconsider that subject. — We have alleged, if you 
remember, that they should appear to be lovers of the state, — 
proved to be so both by pleasures and pains, and not seen to 
abandon this principle, either through toils or fears or any 
other change ; and that he who cannot do this should be re- 
jected ; while as for him who comes forth altogether pure, as 
gold tried in the fire, Ve should appoint him ruler, and endow 
him with honours and rewards both during life and after death. 
Such was what we said, when onr argument was wandering and 
assuming a veil, through fear of disturbing the present state 
of things. You speak quite truly, said Re ; — for I remember 
it Yes, — ^for I was loath, to say, my friend, what I must now 
venture to assert : — ^but now this assertion must at any rate 
be ventured, — that the most perfect guardians must be esta- 
blished philosopliers. Yes, — that, has been stated, replied he. 
But consider, I pray, that you will probably have only a few 
of these ; for such a disposition, as we declared tl it they 
must necessarily have, is but rarely used to centR in one 
single individual; though its different parts are cm !UonIy 
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found in mmj different persons. How saj you ? lie replied. 
That such as learn with facility, have a good memory, are 
sagacious and acute, and endued with all q^ualifi cations thereto 
allied, are yet not at the same time of so vigorous and lofty an 
intellect, as to live orderly, with calmness and^constancy, but 
are carried hapoliance by mere buoyancy of spirits, and are 
deserted by everything like stability. Your remark is hme, 
replied he. Well then, these firm habits of the mind, which 
are not easily changeable, and which one might specially em- 
ploy as trusty, and which in time of war are hard to be 
Lvcited to terror -and similarly also as regards learnings 

^they move heavily, and learn with difiiculty, as if 

benumbed, and oppressed with sleep and yawning, when 
compelled to labour at any work of this description? It 
k so, replied he. But we said, that he ought to have a good 
and fair share of both these, or else should have no share what- 
ever either in the most perfect kind of education, or in magis- 
terial dignities or state-honours ? Bight, saifl he. Do not 
you think then, that this will but rarely happen? Of course it 
will. They must be tried then both in what we before alluded 
to, — ^labours, fears, and pleasures; — and likewise in wbat we 
then passed over, and are now mentioning ; — we must exer- 
cise them in various kinds of learning, with due regard for 
the power of their talents to go through the highest branches 
of study, or else tbeir failure, as that of persons failing in 
all other things. It is fit now, said he, that we consider this 
question in this manner : — ^but what kind of studies are they, 
which you call the highest ? 

Chap. XYI. — ^You remember, perhaps, said I, that when 
we divided the soul into three parts, we defined the nature 
respectively of justice, temperance, fortitude, and wisdom ? 
If I did not remember, said-he, I should have no right to hear 
what remains. [Do <yoii remember likewise] what was said 
before that? What was it? We somewhere said, that it 
was possible to behold these in their most beautiful forms, but 
that the journey would be tedious, which a person must make, 
who would see them clearly; yet that it was possible, 
to approach them through our proofs before mentioned, 
and you said also, that these were sufficient ; so, what was 
then asserted fell in my opinion far short of the truth ; though 
if agreeable io you, you may say so. I at least thought, re- 
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pliel liOj that they had been discussed in fair measure ; and 
the rest seemed to think so too. But my friend, said I, in 
speaking of things of this kind, such a measure as omits any 
part whatever of the truth is not wholly in measure ; — for 
nothing imperfect is the measure of anything ; — though 
people sometii^es think that things are sufficiently well when 
thus "circumstanced, and there is no need for further in- 
quiry. Yery many, said he, thus behave through indolence. 
But the guardian of the state and the laws, said I, should 
least of all be thus affected. So it seems, replied he. 
Such an one, then, my friend, said I, must make a more 
comprehensive circuit, and labonr as much in learning as in 
exercising himself: otherwise, as we were just saying, he will 
never arrive at the summit of the greatest and most suitable 
learning.^ But are not these branches the highest :-~or is 
there, said he, any one yet higher than justice, and those 
virtues which we have discussed ? There is something greater, 
said I ; and even of these we must not, as just now, only con- 
template the mere rude sketch ; but we must not omit even its 
complete elaboration : is it not ridiculous in other things of 
small moment to employ our whole labour, and strive to attain 
the utmost accuracy and perfection, and yet not deem the highest 
and most important affairs worthy of onr highest attention, 
with a view to making them as perfect as possible ? The sen- 
timent, said he, is very just: — but with respect to the question, 
— what is this most important branch of study, and about 
what you say it is employed, ~think you that any one will let 
you go without asking its ng,ture? Not at all, said I: — but 
do you ask ; although J-oii have assuredly often heard.it, but 
at present you do not bear it in mind, or else intend to em- 
barrass me by raising objections :~and I think this the 
more, as you have often heard at least, that the idea of the 
good is the highest branch of study ; — at^out which, when 
justice and the other virtues employ themselves, they then 
become useful and advantageous. — Now then, you know 
pretty well that I mean to say this, and besides, that we do 
not sufficiently know that idea ; and without this know- 
ledge, though we were to understand everything else as fully 
as possible, yet you know that it could be of no service what- 
ever to us : in^tjie same^manner n o posse ssion whajieye r i 
youM he^qf aught avail, without the possession of the good:— / 
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j ii,'..!- TTATi tTiaf it is more profitable to possess all things 
“i t vt^SsfeSion of “he good than to know all things 
, Af flip ^ood liaviii'^- no perception at 
without the know edge of he g^^od,^ 1mm „ exclaimed. 

^^^Chap^^XYIL— O f'’*i®’ moreover, you^may be cimte 
kat tA the multitude pleasure sceuis to, bo the..good, 
mSe mfined think it to be virtue. How other- 
S And y?^ know also, my friend, that those who hold 
wise. _AUU J nnable to show what knowledge is, but 
this to call it the knowledge of the 

rri"T:S t.dk“^.rdly..o-. »d 1. H«wl.d»l 

la it to Otherwise, replied I, if when upbraiding us for 
norLowing the good, they yet speak a.s to persons know- 
W it » and sav that knowledge is good itself, as if 
we understood their meaning when pronouncing the word 
“the good?” Most true, said he. But what, those who 
define^pleasure to be good, are they ess “ ^ 

ethers • or are not these too compelled to confes that 
nSalLeslre evill Quite so. It happens then, I think, that 
thev acknowledge the same things to be both good and evil,— 
ft^ not? Wonbtedly. Is it not clear, then, that on 
tLi'? uMut there are great and manifold varieties of opinion . 
O cCse Se ^-e® But what ;-is it not clear also that 
with reference to things just and beautiful, the multitude 
£ose what is apparent, even though it has no real existenc^ 
vet acting and possessing and appearing to possess it , 
though the acquisition of only apparent goods never y&i 
Ssied any one:-for people on the other hand seek wha 
is real and all men despise what is mnly apparent .• Just 
sc said* he. This then is what every soul pursues, and 
for the sake of which it does everything, conjecturing it 
to be something, though* still in doubt, and unable either 
fully to compreherfa its nature, or employ belief alone re- 
sue^ing it as of other things j and hence is it, that they 
fail of success even in other matters however _ usefu . 
Are we to say then, that about a matter of this nature, 
* Thp mpanine is that as such persons are forced to allow tWt 
knowledge of itself is not the highest good, but should be referred to the 
Shest lood, as the arbiter thereof,— those persoM run into an absurd 
^or wCtoying that we have any knowledge of “ the good,” yet so 
^ ilf we ha^ a sufficient knowledge theraof.-femg their notion ot • 
some abstract theoiy of good. 
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and of siicli vast consequence, even the best men in tlie state, 
to whom we commit the management of all things, will be 
thus in the dark? By no means, said lie. I am of 
opinion then, said I, that the just and the beautiful, so long 
as they are unknown in wliat particular way they are good, 
cannot be of^ahy great importance to have a guardian who 
is ignorant of this; and I suspect that no one will before 
this attain a sufficient knowledge thereof. Yes, —you guess 
rightly, observed be. Will not our government^ therefore, 
have been completely set in order, if a guardian be set over 
it that is scientifically acquainted with these things ? 

Chap. XVIII. — It must of necessity, said be i' — ^but yet 
with respect to yourself, Socrates, say you that the good 
is science, or pleasure, or something independent of these ? 
Oh, you fine fellow, said I, you long ago clearly showed 
that you were not to be satisfied with other men's opinions 
about these matters. Xor does it seem to me just, Socrates, 
said he, that sl man should keep talking of other men's 
opinions, and not his own, after having spent so much time 
in inquiring about these particulars. But what, said I; — 
do you think it just then, that a man should talk about 
matters of which he is ignorant, just as if he knew them ? 
By no means as if he knew them, said he ; yet, according 
to his thoughts, whatever he thinks he should willingly 
tell us. But what, said I ; — ^have you not observed re- 
specting unscientific opinions, how contemptible they all are, 
and the best of them blind;— and think you, that these; . 
persons, who without intellect form true opinions, are at ‘all 
different from blind m^n wgSking on the right road ? Xot at all, 
said he. Do you wish, tlien, that we should colitemplate 
things base, blind, and crooked, when it is in our power to 
hear from others what is clear and beautiful ? By Zeusy 
Socrates, said Glaucon, do not stop her^, as if you bad comG 
to a close ; for we shall be satisfied, if, in the same way 
as you have spoken of justice, temperance, and the other 
virtues, you will in like manner discourse of the good. And 
I too shall be very well satisfied, my friend, said I ; but p am 
afraid] that I shaii not be able, and so, by my readiness may 
incnr the ridicule of unmannerly persons. — But, my excel- 
lent friends, let us at present dismiss* this inquiry about the 
^ Socrates says this iu consequence of the inability of liis aaditors to 
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uatnre of the good^ (for it seeiiis to me more, as far as I no^ 
think, than we can attain, in oiir present attempt) : but I 
am willing , to tell you, if you please, what I conceive to 
be the offspring of the good, and its nearest representation; 
and if not, I shall dismiss it. Well then, tell fs, said he; for 
you shall afterwards acquit yourself of your dpbt by tellin<y 
us of its parent. I could wish, said I, both that I were ftble 
to oblige you by explaining that, and not as now the 
spring only and interest of my debt.'"' This child and off- 
spring of the good itself, pray receive but still take due 
care that I deceive you nowuse unwillingly by paying my 
account of this offspring in base coin. We wuli take^cai^ 
of that, said he, as far as we can : — only do you tell us. 
I will then, said I, when we are once thoroughly agreed, 
and I have reminded you of what was before mentioned, 
and has been often said on other occasions. What is that ? 
said he. That there are many things beautiful, said I, 
and many good also ; and each of these we declare to be so, 
and so define them in our argument. Y es, so we say. But as 
to the beautiful itself and the good itself, and similarly as to 
all those things which we then considered as of various na^ 
tures, we are now again establishing them according to the 
unity of the general idea, to which we conceive each re- 
lated; and these indeed, we say, are observed by the eye, but 
are not objects of intellectual perception ; whereas the ideas are 
percei^ ed by the intellect, not seen by the eye. .Assuredly. 
By what part then of ourselves do we see things visible ? 
By the sight, said he. And is it not, said I, by bearing, that 
we perceive what is heard; and by the « other senses, all the 
other objects of sense? Of course. But have you not per- 
ceived, said I, as regards the artificer of the senses, with what 
perfect skill he has formSd the power of seeing, and beim^ 
seen . Not quite, be^eplied. But consider it thus : — is there 

of for the Greek Scholiast well observes 

on this t of the Republic, that it is through the inaptitude of subordinate 

natures that the more exceUeut are unable to energize. Hand ydo ruiv 
^v^7rirndmr7jra rd Kpurrova Mwarovaiv Lepyiv. 

^ The equivoque oi the woif^i tokovq is difficult to translate • as it 
signifies ejjually children, productions, and the interest of a debt. The 

capital. 

Comp. Aristotle, Polit.i.ch, 10 -^g£ru^^^ ydp kyhero xapiv! 6 L 

rSicog avTO rrotu ttXsov. oBsv ml rovvopa rovf dXrjdtjr oaota ydp rd 
mrog. Plato uses the same figure in the Politicus, p. 267 a. ^ ^ 
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a third kind of faculty required by the hearing and voice, h\ 
order that the one may hear and the other be heard, in the 
absence of which the one -will not hear, and the other not be 
heard? There is not, said he. I conceive, said I, that 
many others a^o (not to say, none at all) require no such 
thing; — cannon name any. one that does? Not I, he re-« 
])lie4L But with reference to the sense of seeing and the object 
of sight, do you not perceive that they require something ? 
How ? When there is sight in the eyes, and when he who 
has it attempts to use it, and when there is colour in the ob- 
jects before him, unless there concur some third kind of medium 
naturally formed for the purpose, — the sight, you are aware, 
will see nothing, and colours wall be invisible. What is this 
of w^hich you are now speaking ? inquired he. What you call 
light, said I. Your remark is true, replied he. This sense 
of seeing then, and power of being seen, are no unimportant 
ideas, and are connected by a bond more precious than all 
other bonds, it' light be not valueless. But it is far, said 
he, from being valueless. 

Chap. XIX. — Whom then of the gods in heaven can you 
assign as the cause of this, — that light makes our sight to see, 
and visible objects to be seen, in the best manner ? The same, 
he replied, as you and others do ; for it is evident that you 
mean the sun. Does not sight then derive its nature through 
its relation to this god ? How ? — ^The sight is not the sun, 
nor is that the sun, in which sight is engendered, — which we 
call the eye. It is not. But yet, methinks, this at least of 
ail the organs of sense is most sun-like ? Yery much so. 
And the power which it possesses, does it not possess, as dis- 
pensed and emanating hence ? Certainly. Is no! the sun 
then,^ though not sight itself, but the principle thereof, seen 
by sight jtself ? It is so, said he. This then, said I, be 
assured, is what I called the offspring of the good^ which 
the good generates, analogous to itself ; and what this is in 
the sphere of intelligence, with reference to intellect, and the 
objects of intellect, that the sun is in the visible [[world] with 
reference to sight and visible things. How is that ? said he : 
pray further explain it. You are aware, that the eyes, said 
I, when directed towards objects, whose colours are no longer 
visited by the light of day,* but by the glimmerings of the 

* The words <p<^Q and tbkyyoQ are here opposed^-r-the first referring to 
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night, grow dim and appear almost blind, as if they bad ia 
them no pure vision. Just so, said he. But when they turn 
to objects which the sun illuminates, then, methinks, they see 
clearly, and in those very eyes there now appears vision. 
There does. Understand the same, then, to hi the case with 
reference to the soul. — When it firmly adheres to what is 
enlightened by truth and real being, then it understands ^and 
knows it, and appears to possess intellect ; but when it ad- 
heres to what is blended -with darkness, and is subject to 
generation and destruction, it then has to do with opinion, 
and is dull, wandering from one opinion to another, like 

one without intellect. So it seems. That therefore 

which imparts truth to what is known, and dispenses the 
faculty of knowledge to him who knows, you may call 
the idea oi the good and the principle of science and 

truth, as being known through intellect. And as both 

these, “—knowiedge and truth, are so beautiful, you will be 
right in thinking that the good is something different, and 
still more beautiful than these. Science and truth here 
are as light and sight there, which we rightly judged to 
be sun-like, but yet did not think them to be the sun; 
— ^so here it is right to hold, that both of them partake 
of the form of the -but yet not right to suppose that 

either of them is the good^ inasmuch as the good itself is 
worthy of still greater honour. You speak, said he, of some 
inestimable idea of “the beautiful,” which exhibits science 
and truth, and yet is itself their superior in beauty ; — ^for 
you have nowhere said, that it was j)I<^asure. Hope better 
things, sajd I ; but thus rather consider its image still further. 
How ? You will say, I think, that the sun imparts to things 
which are seen, not only ^keir visibility, but likewise their 
generation, growth, |nd nourishment, though not itself ge- 
neration?* Of course. We may say, therefore, as to things 

the origin^ and primary light of the sun, the latter to the inferior and 
borrowed light of the moon and stars. 

* '!^e g^eration of things illuminated by the sun, shows that it is 
perrectly unb^otten j for, according to the Platonic philosophy, the sun 
alone ot ail the bodies in the universe is without generation, neither re- 
cemng any accession nor diminution; whereas all that it iliuminates receives 
hgt, through the motion of the sun about its proper centre, which also at 
diff erent times sends dilFerent rays to the heavenly bodies belonging to its 
system. So far therefore as the sun illuminates, it is unbegotteu ; and, on 
this prmcipie only, and not as respects its corporeal shape, is it assimilated 
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cognizable bj the iutellectj that they become cognizable not 
only from the good^ by which they are known, but likewise that 
their being and essence are thence derived, while the good 
itself is not essence, but beyond essence, and superior to both 
in dignity an^ power. 

Chap. — Here Glaucon, heartily laughing, said, By 

Apollo, here is a marvellous transcendency 1 You yourself, re** 
plied I, are the cause of it, by compelling me to relate what 
I think about it. And by no means stop, said he, unless there 
be some cause ; from again discussing the analogy about the 
the sun, if you have omitted anything. Aye, 1 have omitted 
many things, replied I, Ah, but, replied he, pray do not 
omit the smallest particular. I think, said I, that much will 
be omitted : yet, as far as I can at present, I will not willingly 
omit anything. Do not, said he. Understand then, said I, that 
we allege these to be two ; ruling— the one over the intel- 
ligible genus and place, and the other over the visible world, 
— not to say the heavens, lest I should seem to you to employ 
a sophistical expression : you understand then these two de- 
scriptions of being, — the visible and intelligible ? I do. Sup- 
posing now you to take a line cut into two equal sections, 
then again cut each part according to the same ratio, both that 
of the visible and that of the intelligible species, you will then 
have them placed in contrast with each other, either in clear- 
ness or obscurity, — ^the second section in the visible species 
being images. Now images I call, in the first place, shadows, 

- — in the next, appearances in water, and such as subsist in 
opaque, polished and bright bodies, and all such-like repre- 
sentations, if you uadersfand me. Yes, I understand. Con- 
sider now the other section of the visible whi«h this re- 
sembles, — the animals around us, and all kinds of plants, 
and everything of an artificial® nature. I do consider it, 
said he. Do you wish to assert, Mien, that this section 
is divided by truth and its opposite ; — and just as the ob- 
jects of opinion are opposed to the objects of true know- 
ledge, so also that which is compared ps opposed] to that 
with which it is compared ? Aye, indeed : I am quite 
willing. Consider once more about this section of the in- 
telHgible, how it is to be effected. How ? That with re- 
spect to 3ne part thereof, the soul uses the former sections m 
images, and is compelled to investigate by means of hyj>o- 
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thesis, not going back to first principles, but advancing on^ 
ward to conclusions; and the other part, again, is that where 
the soul proceeds from hypothesis to an unhypo theticai prin- 
ciple, and makes its way even without those images by means 
of the ideas themselves. What you now say, rejoined he, I do 
not fully understand. Once more, said I, — for you will more 
easily understand me, from what has been prevuousiy stated 
— ^you are not unaware, methinks, that persons versed in 
geometry, and computations, and such-like, after layin«>* 
down hypotheses of the odd and even, and figures, and three 
kinds of angles, and other similar matters, according to each 
method, proceed on them as known, after establishing them as 
niore hypotheses, and give no further reason about them, 
either to themselves or others, as being things obvious to all • 

' but, beginning with these, then directly discuss the rest, 
and end by meeting at the point where the inquiry set 
oufc?_ I know this, said he, perfectly well. And [do you 
not likewise know] that they use the visible species, and 
reason about them, not employing their intellect about these 
species, but about those of which they are the resemblances 
arguing about the square itself, and the diameter itself, and 
not about what they describe ; — and, so also, with reference 
to other particulars, those very things which they form and 
describe, among which are shadows and images in water, 
these they use as images, trying to behold those very things^ 
which a man can only perceive by his intellect ? You say 
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and so again coming into union witK wliat is united to it in 
principle, it may thus reach the end without making use of 
anything sensible, but only of ideas themselves, proceeding 
through some to others, and so ending in ideas. I under- 
stand, said he^ but not fully : — (for I think you are talking 
of some di:^cuit work :) but I understand it is your wish 
to f>roYe that knowledge obtained by dialectic science re- 
specting real and intelligible being is clearer than that ac- 
quired by means of what are called arts, which take 
liypotheses for their first principles, and which those who 
contemplate must view with the understanding and not the 
perceptive faculties ; whereas, through their inability to 
go back to first principles, and as they reason only from 
hypotheses, you think they do not exercise intellect 
in these matters, much as they might become intelligible 
with some principle for a foundation :~and as for under- 
standing [or reasoning,] — that which we acquire through 
geometry and its kindred arts, and not pure reason, this is 
something lying between opinion and pure intellect. You 
have fully understood me, said I and understand me now, 
that analogous to these four branches of knowledge are four 
afiections [or faculties] of the soul, — ^pure reasoning answer- 
ing to the highest, — understanding |[or reasoning] to the 
second, faith to the third, — conjecture to the last — and so 
arrange them, as to assign to them respectively more or less 
of clearness, as they are more or less allied to truth. I un- 
derstand, replied he, and quite agree ; and so let us adopt 
your proposed arrangement. 

^ Plato conceived that there was an ideal and a visible* world, — the 
world of reason and the. world of sense, and two essences in each; — in 
i\ie former, pure or abstract ideas and mixed ideas, — in the visible world 
(which comprises exclusively the objects of sense), material substances; 
and secondly, the images, shadows, or represeittations of bodies. Analo- 
gous to these also are four faculties of the human mind, two only oi 
which have any relation to the ideal world or form any part of true 
science ; — 1. v6^<jiq, the knowledge of pure ideas (reflection, the pure 
reason of Kant) ; — 2. ^lavoia {understanding), the knowledge of mixed 
ideas ; — 3. TricFrig, faith, the knowledge of bodies and their properties ; — 
4. eircacrta, conjecture, the knowledge of the images or shadows of bodies. 
The two last belong to unstable, varying opinion ((?<5^a). This explana- 
tion is here given, as the words require a more accurate definition than 
am he furnished by the text. See article Plat h the P. CycL 
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In the nmevith book, which opens with a beautiful description of the 
nature of man confined in a dark cave, Plato proceeds to show the 
means and plan for learning true philosophy, and how we may attain 
to the serious and sober practice of social life and politics. That moral 
discipline, argues he, which I require in my guardian, is not mere vacant 
contemplation, but a profound and practical knowledge of all matters 
nearly or more remotely concerning the duties of life and the social rela- 
tions of mankind,— that is, the state in its most broad and general sense - 
ui fact, that he should be a philosophic ruler acquainted with divine and 
human things,— -in other words, with true and primary philosophy, 
rms he terms dialectic, the subordinates of which*' are pMjsics, the 
science which considers the origin and formation of matter, and mathe- 
matics, which is halfway betvv^een the two others, engaged indeed in 
contemplating abstract and purely argumentative, but not on that 
higher ^t^nal truth; emphatically, rd ov, that primarily exists in the 
mind of God : of these matters he treats, particularly the first, at verv 
considerable length ; which, as Ritter says, is a regulating superin- 
tendent, which, from the knowledge of the eternally true, may indicate 
to each special science its proper object. 

Chap. I. After this then, said I, compare our nature 
as respects education, or the want thereof, to a condition such 
as iollows : Behold men, as it ^ere, in an underground 
cave-like dweiling, having its entrance o^en towards the li^^-ht 
j^nd extending through the whole cave, — ^and within it persons, 
who from childhood upwards have had chains on their legs 
and their necks, so as, \fhiie abiding there, to have the 
power of looking foi^vard only, but not to turn round tbeir 
heads by reason of their chains, their light comin*^ from 
a hre that burns above aiid^ afar off, and behind them ; and 
between the fire aud those in chains is a road above, along 
wlach^one may see a little ^all built along, just as the stages 
of conjurers are built before the people in whose presence they 
show their tricks. I see, said he. Behold then by the side of 
this little wall men carrying all sorts of machines rising 
shove the wall, and statues of men and other animals wrought 
IB stone, wood, and other materials, some of the bearers 
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piobablj speakiag, others proceeding in silence.^ You are 
proposing, said lie, a most absurd comparison and absurd 
captives also. Such as resemble ourselves, said I ; — ^for 
think you that such as these would have seen anything 
else of them,^ives or one another except the shadows that 
fall from tj^e hre on the opposite side of the cave? How 
ca,fi they, said he, if indeed they be through life compelled 
to keep their heads unmoved? But what respecting the 
hings carried by them : — is not this the same ? Of course. 
If tlien they had been able to talk with each other, do you 
not suppose they would think it right to give names to 
what they saw before them ? Of course they would. But 
if the prison had an echo on its opposite side, when any 
person present were to apeak, think you they would imagine 
anything else addressed to them, except the shadow before 
them ? No, by Zeus, nofc I, said he. At ail events then, 
said I, such persons v/ould deem truth to be nothing 
else but the shadows of exhibitions. Of course they would. 
Let us inquire then, said I, as to their liberation from cap- 
tivity, and their cure from insanity, such as it may be, and 
whether such will naturally fail to their lot ; — were a person 
let loose and obliged immediately to rise up, and turn round 
his neck and walk, and look upwards to the light, and doing 
all this still feel pained, i.and be disabled by the dazzling from 
seeing those things of which he formerly saw the shadows ; 
— ^what would he say, think you, if any one were to tell him 
that be formerly saw mere empty visions, but now saw more 
correctly, as being nearer to the real thing, and turned towards 
what was more real, and then, specially pointing out to him 
every individual passing thing, should question hinf, and oblige 
him, to answer respecting its nature : — think you not he 
would be embarrassed, and consiSer that what he before saw 
was truer than what was just exhibited^ Quite so, said he. 

Chap. II. — Therefore, even if a pei’son should compel him 
to look to the light itself, would he not have pain in his 
eyes and shun it, and then, turning to what he really could 
behold, reckon these as really, more clear than what had 
been previously pointed out? Just so, replied he. But if, 

Allusion is here made to puppets which are made to perform on a 
moveahle stage by meaiis of strings pulled from behind. See Ruhnkeu’'s 
Lexicon to the Tira^us, on the word 0a vjnara. which he explains by Xhfs 
compound word vBvpoa"7ra(r}xaTa^ 
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said I, a person should forcibly drag him thence through a 
without stopping, till he dragged him 
to the light of the sun, would he not while thus drawn be in 
and indignation, and when he came to the light, having 
his eyes dazzled with the splendour, be unable to behold even 
any one thing of what he had just alleged as tri^e ? No, he 
could not, at the moment at least, said he. He would requr/e 
at least then, to get some degree of practice, if he would 
see things above himi^nd first, indeed, he would most 
easily perceive the shadows, and then the images of men 
and other animals in the water, and after that" the things 
themselves; ^and after this he would more easily behold the 
t lings in heaven, and heaven itself, by night, looking to the 
light of the stars Md the moon, than after daylight to the 
sun and the light of the sun. How else ? Last of all, then, 
methinks, he might be able to perceive and contemplate the 
n^ure of the sun, not as respects its images in water or any 
other place, but itself by itself in its own proper station ? Neces- 
sarily so, said he. And after this, he might reason with him- 
self concerning the sun, that it is the body which gives us the 
s^sons and years and administers everything in its stated 
p ace, being the cause also in a certain manner of all natural 
^ «'^i'ient, said he, after what has been formerly 
stated, that one must arrive at this conclusion. What then,— 
when a man remembers his first habitation and the wisdom 
I’esidmg, and his fellow captives also, — think von not, 
that he would congratulate himself on the change and pity the 
res . Quite so. And wBateyer honours and praises and re- 
war^ were assigned by mutual con&nt to him that had the 

tin^ present, and the best recollec- 

tion both of long past and recent events, and from such obser- 
vations was best_ able to conjecture the future,— think you 
ttothe would desire such honours, or envy those honoured^ by 
these, or possessing influence, or would not he rather experi- 
ence what Homer says, and ardently desire ^ 

As labourer, for some ignoble man 
To work for hire,* — 

and rather endure anything than entertain such opinions 
Md live in such a manner? I think, said he, that ho 
would choose to suffer anything rather than live in that 

* Coiap. Horn. Odysist \ 428 
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way. And consider this, said I, wlietlier, in tbe case 
of sucli an one going down and again sitting in the same 
place, his eyes would not be blinded in consequence of 
coming so suddenly from the sun ? Quite so, replied 
he. As for ii|iose shadows again, if he were compelled to 
split straws^ and dispute about them with those persons who 
had been in constant captivity, while yet he was in dark- 
ness before the establishment of his sight, — (and this time 
of getting habituated would not be short,) — would he not 
excite ridicule; and would it not be said of him, that 
after having once ascended he had come back with his eye-* 
sight destroyed, and should not even try to ascend again ; 
and as for any one that attempted to liberate him and lead 
him up, they ought to put him to death, if they could get 
him into their hands ? Especially so, said he. 

Chap. III. — As respects this image then, we must apply 
the whole of it to our preceding discourse; comparing the 
region that seen by the eyes to the prison-habitation, 
and the light of the fire therein to the power of the sun ; 

' — and if you were to consider the ascent above, and the 
contemplation of things above as the soufs ascent into the 
region of intellect, you would not disappoint my expectations, 
since this it is which you desire to hear ; — but God knows 
whether it be true. As respects appearances then, it thus 
seems, that in the subjects of human knowledge the idea of 
the good is the last object of vision, and hard to be seen ; 
and when beheld it must be inferred from reason to be the 
cause of what is right and beautiful in all things, generating 
in what is visible, both Ifght and its parent also, [[viz. the 
sun,] while in that which is intelligible, it is itselS the sove- 
reign producing truth and intelligence ; and it must be seen 
too by him that would act with judgment, either privately or 
in public. I too, said he, am quite of your opinion, as far in- 
deed as I can be. Come then, said I, agree on this point also; — 
and be not surprised that those who come here are unwill- 
ing to act in human affairs, but have their souls ever urged to 
dwell on things above ; for it is surely reasonable it should 
be so, since these things take pface according to the above- 
mentioned image. Aye, quite reasonable, replied he. But 
what, said I ; — think you it at all surprising, that a man 
coming from divine contempla.tions to mere human woes, 
should appear awkward and extremely ridiculous, while he k 
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yet dazzled,* — andwlieB,ere being used to tlie present darkness, 
he is obliged to contend in courts of law or elsewhere about 
the shadows of justice, or the statues of wliich they are the 
shadows, and then to dispute how these matters are appre- 
hended by those who have never contemplated justice it- 
self? No wonder this, replied he. Nay, said if a man has 
intelligence, he will be conscious, that there two dis- 
turbances of vision arising from two canses, — viz., when we 
turn from light into darkness and from darkness into light ; — 
and when a man thinks that the same takes place with refer- 
ence to the soul likewise, when it beholds him disturbed and 
unable to realize its perceptions, he will not laugh immode- 
rately, but rather consider whether the soul has come out of a 
more brilliant existence and is now darkened by ignorance, or 
else emerging out of gross ignorance into a more luminous ex- 
istence, be overpowered by dazzling splendour ; — and thus he 
will congratulate the former on its life and destiny, while he 
pities the life and destiny of the other ; and even if he wished 
to laugh at it, his laughter will be less ridiculous than if it 
were directed to the soul which comes from light into darkness 
Your remark is perfectly reasonable, he replied. 

Chap. IY. — It is jSt then, said I, if these things be true, 
that we form such au opinion as this respecting them, — that 
education is not of that character which some persons an- 
nounce it to be, when they somehow assert that, there is no 
science in the soul, but that they can implant it just as if 
they implanted sight in the eyes of the blind Aye, they say 
so, he replied.f Our j)resent argument however, said I, shows 
this power to reside in the soul of ev<3ry person, and to be the 
organ by y^hich every one learns. — Just as the eye cannot 
turn otherwise than with the whole body from darkness to 
the light, so also one must^, turn with the whole soul from 

* This refers to the reproach made to philosophers on the unpractical 
nature of their pursuits, and elsewhere alluded to in the preceding book, 
ch. 3, and likewise in the Gorgias, p. 484 c. 
t Euripides alludes^ to the same false notion in the Hippolytus, t. 917 « 
<5> ?r(>XX* ajiapTavovrsQ dv9po>7roi iiar^Vj 
ri Brj rsx'^^S StddaiCETS 

^ai Travra firi%avd(T9E Ka^Evpi<7KETEr 
tv d'oiiK k7ri<TTa(T9* ovd* WfjpaaaaOs TTO) 
fpoveiv diddcFKUv oi(nv ovk evegti vovci 
Bndar has a similar sentiment in Olymp. ix. 152 — ^5. 
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sensible wjects nntil it lias become able to endure tbe 
contemplation of wbat is real, and wbat is most apparent 
of tbe real, and this we term good: do we not? Yes. 
It will be the art then of this very person, said I, in 
turning about, to contrive this ; namely, how he may 
turn with greatest ease and advantage, not for the 
sake of imjianting slo-ht in him, but viewing liim as already 
possessing it, though not rightly turned, and not looking in 
the right direction? It seems so, said he. Tbe other vir- 
tues of the soul, as they are called, seem to me somewhat like 
those of the body,* , for in fact those not before contained 
therein are afterwards engendered by custom and practice: 
—but the faculty of intellect possesses, it seems, a nature 
somewhat more god-like than all the rest; — never losing 
its power, but by exertion becoming useful and profit- 
able, — by the opposite, useless and hurtful. Have you 
never yet obseawed of those that are termed wicked yet clever, 
— how shai'ply the little soul looks, acutely distinguishing all 
to which it is* turned, having indeed no contemptible power of 
vision, but compelled to be so far the servant of wickedness, 
that in proportion as its vision is more acute, the more 
crime it perpetrates ? Quite so, of course, observed he. As 
regards this part of such a disposition, if from childhood 
upwards it should be stripped and cut off from what 
belongs to human production, as from leaden weights, 
— which have a relation to feastings, and pleasures, and 
lusts, that turn the sight of the soul to things downward ; — 
if the soul can free itself and turn towards truth, the very 
same principle in the |ame individuals would as acutely 
see those things as the objects to which it is now turned. 
Certainly, he replied. What then, is not this probalble, said I, 
and a necessary consequence of what has just been stated, 
that those who are untaught and ine:^erienced in truth can 
never exercise a sufficient superintendence over the state, 
nor yet those who are allowed to spend the wdiole of their 
time in philosophical pursuits,— the former, because they 
have no single object in life, towards which they should 
direct all their actions both private and public, — and the 
latter, because, as far as their will is concerned, they 
will not engage in public life, from the idea that even while 
yet living they have been transported to the islands of the 
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blessed ? True, said he. It is our business then, said I, to 
compel those of the inhabitants, who possess the greatest 
talent, to devote themselves to that learning which we formerly 
considered most important, both to contemplate the good and 
go in search of it ; — ^and when they have gaineii it, and taken 
a sufficient view thereof, yet they are not to be allowed what 
is now allowed them. What is that ? To abide there, said J, 
ind show an unwillingness to descend again to those captives 
t)f whom we were speaking, or share with them both their 
labours and honours, whether trifling or more important. In 
that case, said he, are we to do them injustice, and make 
them live a worse life, when they could have lived a better ? 

Chap. V. — ^You have forgotten again, said I, that this is 
not the lawgivers concern, bow any one class in a state 
may be especially happy, but to contrive rather that hap- 
piness shall be generated throughout the state, uniting the 
citizens both by persuasion and compulsion, making them share 
each other s services, such as they can confer on the community 
at large ; and when he introduces such men. as these into the 
state, he does so, not that he may dismiss them and let 
them turn whichever way each likes, but that be may em- 
ploy them as a bond of the state. True indeed, said he, for 
I had forgotten that. Anxiously consider then, Giaucon, 
that we must do no injustice to the philosophers born among 
us, but tell them what is just, when we compel them to take 
charge of and guard the remainder : — ^for we will assert, that 
those who in all other states become such [^philosophers, ] do 
not probably take a share in the labours going on therein, as 
they spring up of their own accord withoutfthe consent of the 
government* in each ; and it is just that what is voluntary, 
inasmuch as it owes its nurture to none, should willingly pay 
no one the price of its nurturS ; — but as for you, we brought 
into being both your^lves and the rest of the state, as 
leaders and kings in beehives, brought up better and more 
perfectly than the others, and better able to take a share in 
both [[public life and philosophical pursuits]. Each must then 
in turn descend to the dwelling of the rest, and accustom 
himself to behold obscure objects; for, when once used to 
them, you will perceive the individual images of each, what 
they are and whence sprung, ten thousand times better from 
having already seen the truth concerning what is beautiful* 
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and just, and good : — and thus the state will be settled as a 
real vision, both bj us and yourselves, and not as a dream, 
like most of those inhabited by persons fighting about sha- 
dows, and quarrelling about government, as if it were some 
great good.— 'jjjfie truth, however, is as follows : in v/liatever 
state those ^-boiit to rule are least anxious to take the 
gov!jrnment, this must necessarily be the best and most 
peacefully governed, while one that has governors of an 
opposite character, must of course be the opposite. Certainly, 
said he. Think you then, that those under our charge, when 
they hear these things, will disobey us, and be unwilling to take 
their individual share in the labours of the state, and spend the 
greater part of their time with one another in a state of leisure ? 
Impossible, said he; — for we will prescribe what is just to just 
men, and each of them will enter on his office from this con- 
sideration above all others, that he should act in a manner 
directly contrary from those who now govern individual states. 
Yes, for so it* is, my friend ; — if you find the life of those 
appointed to official stations suj)erior to the dignity of their 
office, then your state may possibly be well settled ; as in that 
alone will the really wealthy govern, — not those rich in 
gold, but as happy men should be rich, in a life of virtue 
and good sense -whereas, should they be poor, and desti- 
tute of property of their own, and then come into public life, 
thinking that they ought to plunder the public of its pro- 
perty, it is not possible [[that such a state can be rightly 
settled] : — ^for as the contest is about the possession of the 
ruling power, such a war being domestic and intestine, is de- 
structive to tliemselvUs as well as the rest of the state. Most 
feme, lie replied. Do you conceive then that slny other 
kind of life despises political offices except that of true 
philosophy ? No, by Zens, said Kb. But still it is fitting, at 
least, that those should enter upon it %ho are not fond of 
governing, otherwise the rivals will fight about it. Of 
course, it cannot be othervvise. Whom else, then, would you 
compel to enter on the guardianship of a state, except 
such as are most intelligent in what concerns the best 
establishment of a state, and possess other honours, and a mode 
of life superior to that of a mere politician ? None other, 
he replied. 

CiiAF. YI.— Do you w^sh, then, that we should now considei 
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tWs,— in what manner such persons will he produced ana 
how any one can draw them upward into lighi^just as some 
are sai'd to have ascended from Hades to the gods ? Of 
course that is my wish, he replied. This then, as it seems, is 
not a mere turning of a die,* but a movement of the soul, 
which ascends from some half-night kind of da;^ to the true 
light of existence, which we will term true philosophy. Cer- 
tainly. Ought we not, then, to in<iuire what branch of learn- 
ing possesses this influence? Of course. ’VVbat then, Glaucon, 
may that training of the soul be, which draws it from what 
is generated and unstable towards that which has a positive 
existence? And talking of this, I am reminded :-^id we 
not say that it is necessary for these persons even while young 
to engage in warlike exercises ? We did say so. e should 
add this, .then, to the training which we are now seeking. 
What is that? That of not being useless to military men. 
Aye, we must indeed, said he, if it be possible. Moreover, 
in our former discourse, we somewhere said we would have 
them taught gymnastics and music. We id so, said he. 
The art of gymnastics has to do, I think, with what is unsta- 
ble and perishable ; for it presides over corporeal gro\^h 
and decrease. It appears so. This then cannot be the 
branch of study, of which we are in pursuit. It cannot. 
Is it music then, such as we have previously described? 
That, said he, if you remember, corresponded to gym- 
nastics, as it trains the habits of the guardians, giving them 
a sort of concord foanded on harmony — not science, 
and good rhythm on the principles of rhythm, and other 
things in discourses which are akin to these both in such 
as aie febulous and such as more resemble truth ; but as 
to its being a branch of science that refers to a good sucb 
as you are now investigalring, music had no such character. 
Most correctly, sai^ I, do you remind me ; for it is in 
reality no such thing: but, excehent Glaucon, what branch 
of science is it, that possesses this character ?— for ^1 
the arts somehow seem to be mechanical and illiberal. Of 
course : — and moreover wbat other branch of science is 
there, that is distinct from music, gymnas-Ucs, and thfc. 

* This alludes to a game of chance,— rJ iWr pa folly described m 

the Onomast. of Pollux, lib. ix. ch. 7 & 110— 
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arts ? Come^ said I5 if we canoot conceive any e^ccept 
these, let ns take one of those which extends oyer all 
Of what kind is that ? Such as this common idea which 
all arts, and intellects, and sciences employ, and which 
every person must learn at the outset. What is that? said he. 
This trifling ^natter, said I ; — how to distinguish one, and two, 
and three, «^diich I call in general terms arithmetic and corn- 
pTitation : — is it not thus as regards these, that every art and 
science must necessarily have a share in these ? Surely, he 
replied. Must not then the art of war ? said L Necessarily, 
he replied. What a ridiculous general then, said I, does 
Palamedes in his tragedies constantly represent Agamemnon, 
to he.* — ^And have you not observed how he says, that after 
inventing numeration he adjusted the ranks at Ilium, and 
numbered the ships and the rest of the forces, as if they had 
never been nninbered before, even when Agamemnon, as it 
seems, did not know how many feet he had, since he did not 
know how to count; — what kind of a general would you 
think him to be? I should think him a mighty absnrd one, 
he replied, if this be true. 

Chap. VII. — Shall we not say, then, said I, that the power 
of computing and reckoning is a necessary attainment for a 
military man ? Most certainly, he replied, if he intends to 
understand anything at all about marslialling troops, — 
or rather, if he means to be a man. Do you then under- 
stand, said I, about this branch of learning just what I 
do? What is that? It seems in its nature to be among 
the number of those things which lead to pure reason— of 
which indeed we are in search; but no one seems rightly 
to employ it, as evidently leading the mind to the considera- 
tion of true being. How say you ? inquired h^. I will at 
least, try, said I, to explain what is , my opinion. — As to 
what I distinguish in my own mind as leading or not leading 
whither we are saying, [viz., to tru^ being,] do you assist 
me in contemplating them, and either agree or dissent, so that 
we may more distinctly see whether they be such as I conjec- 
ture. Pray show me, said he. I will show you then, said I, if 
you will observe that some thingig relating to the perceptions do 

* This passage refers, no doubt, to some one or more lost tragedies in 
<vhich Palamedes is made to accuse Agamemnon of an utter igne ranee d 
arithmetic. 
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not invite intellect to tke inquiry, as being sufficiently detei- 
mined by perception ; wMle there are other things w ich 
by all means bid its interference, as perception alone does “o- 
tUm correct. You are evidently spiking, said he, of obj^its 
seen at a distance, and things sketched in f P^^nre. JTot 
have not quite comprehended my meaning, said I. What are 
yrajeaklng of tl4? asked he. There are some filings re. 
?lied T do not appeal [to the intellect], and yet do 

not issue at once into a contrary perception; while &“^hat 
do so issue I consider as so appealing, when the percep- 
tive faculty takes cognizance of one thing more tnan ano 
Iher, Smiting it either near or afar off^And you will 
thus more clearly know what I mean : _ these we say are 
three fingers, the Uttle finger, the next to it, and the midd e 

fin<rer. Just so, observed he. Consider me then to speak of them 

as seen only from a short distance, and consider this also, 
resnecting them. What? Each of them appears equaUy to 
helfingfr, and so far it makes no diflerence whether one looks 
at the middle one or the last, whether it be white or black, 
thick or slender, or anything of the kind; for in all these the 
soul of man is not compelled to ask tke intellect what of many 
things a finger is,* for sight itself never at the same time in- 
dicates a finger to be a finger, and its contrary. Of course no^ 
replied he. It is probable, then, said I, that such a case as this 
would neither appeal to nor rouse the intellect. Probably. J5at 
what then;— does the eight sufficiently distinguish their large 
or smaU size, and does it make no difference to it whether one 
oi them he placed in the middle or at the end?— And so in 
like manner does the sense of touch take cognizance of 
thickness and slenderness, softness and hardness ?— And as 
for the other perceptions, are they not defective in show- 
ing such things, or rather does not each of them so act ; 
and first of all, is not th§ sense which is affected by hardness 
necessarily also affected by softness, and does it not, when it 
perceives this, anu ounce to tlie soul, that hard and soft are one 
and the same thing? Just so. he replied. It must necessa- 

* Gr. iv n-an y&o Toiroig oiik ivayK&Ztrai tS>v TcohXuv p >fivx^ rijv 
v6naiv MoiaBat H itoT iar<. S&CTvUg. words tSvkoXXHv are 
usually taken with H Trors, as above translated. Schleiermacher, howew, 
takes it with ^ souls of poojplB g&uBTdllyi* Ast thinks tw 

words an interpolation. 
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rEy follow then^ smd I, that in snch matters, the soul will be 
in doubt as to wbat the perception indicates as hard, since it 
calls the same thing soft also ; — and so also as regards the 
sense referring to light and heavy, the soul must be in doubt 
what is Iigl|t and what is heavy, if the sense intimates heavy 
to be ligit, and light heavy? These at least, said he, are 
truly absurd reports made to the soul, and require investi- 
gation. Probably then, said I, in such cases as these the 
soul would first call in reason and intelligence to investi- 
gate the question whether the things reported be one or 
whether they be two. Of course. If then they appeared to 
be two, each of them will appear to be one and distinct from 
the other? Yes. If then eacb of them be one and both of 
them two, he will understand them to be two distinct; for, were 
they not distinct, he would not perceive two, but only one. 
Right. The sight, moreover, we say, could contemplate 
what is great and small, though not as distinct from each 
other, but as somewhat confused ; — could it not ? Y es. But for 
the sake of clearness in this matter, the intellect is once more 
obliged to consider great and small, not as confused, but as 
distinct in an opposite way from tbe other,— viz., the sense of 
sight. True. And is it not hence somehow, that it first sets 
on questioning us, as to what is the great and what is the 
small ? Assuredly. And thus then we call the one intel- 
ligible, and the other visible. Yery right, be replied. 

Chap. Till. — ^This then is what I just now attempted to 
express, that some things appeal to the intellect and others 
not ; defining those that make such an appeal, as what affect 
the senses at the* same time as their opposites, while such 
as do not, do not excite the intellect. I quite understand 
now, said he ; and I am of the same opinion. What then : — 
to which of them, think you, do number and unity belong ? 

I do not understand, replied he. *But let us reason by 
analogy, said I, from what we have already said for if 
unity can be sufficiently seen of itself, or comprehended by 
any other sense, it still would not lead to true being, just ^ 
we remarked about the finger : — but if there be always 
seen at the same time an exact opposite thereto, so that it 
shall no more appear unity than it does the contrary, some 
one would then be wanted to judge respecting it ; and in 
that very matter the soul would necessarily be in difficulty, 
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exciting reflection vritliin itself, and would inquire into tlio 
nature of this same unity, and thus that branch of science 
which concerns unity would be among those which lead and 
turn the soul to the contemplation of real beii^g. Ah, said 
he ; — this is what the Yery sight of it does ^n no small 
degree; for we at once behold the same thing, both arf 
one and as an infinite multitude. If then, said I, unity 
be^ thus affected, will not number generally be so likewise*? 
Of course. Yet, again, ail computation and arithmetic 
concern number ? Q,uite so. But these at least seem 
to lead towards truth? Especially so, of course. They 
belong then, it seems, to the branches of learning which we are 
now investigating; — fora military man must necessarily learn 
them with a view to the marshalling of his troops, and so must 
a philosopher with the view of understanding real being, after 
having emerged from the unstable condition of becoming, or else 
he can never become an apt reasoner. That is the fact, he re- 
plied. But that guardian of ours happens to be both a military 
man and a philosopher? Unquestionably so. It would be proper 
then, Glaucon, to lay down laws for this branch of science 
and persuade those about to engage in the most impor- 
tant state-matters to apply themselves to computation, and 
study it, not in the common vulgar fashion, but with the view of 
ai riving at the contemplation of the nature of numbers by 
the intellect itself, — not for the sake of buying and selling as 
anxious merchants and retailers, but for war also, and that the 
soul may acquire^ a facility of turning itself from what is in 
couise of generation to truth and real being. A capital re- 
mark, he 3»epiied. And, moreover, I now observe, said I, 
respecting that branch of science which concerns computation 
how refined it is, and in many ways useful to us as respects 
our wishes, if we will »pply thereto for the sake of getting 
knowledge, and not with a view of traflle. In what way? 
inquired he. Just what wo now said,— that it power- 
^Uy leads the soul upwards, and compels it to reason on 
^ostract numbers, without in auy way allowing a person in 
his reasoning to advance numbers which are visible and 
angible bodies;* ^for perhaps you know of some persons 

* Abstract, ideal numbers, Plato terms airol oi dotSuoi; and these 
seientifio calculation. The concrete numbers 
{aptO/ici aofiara exovreg) are the subjects only of erery day praotica 
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slvillofl in these matters, who, if one were in argument to 
attempt <lividmg unity itself, would at once both ridicule him 
a.nd not allow it; though, were you to divide it into parta, 
they would multiply them, lest unity should somehow seem 
not to he unity, but numerous parts. A very true remark, 
he replied. % What think you then, Glaucon, if a person 
shT)uld ask them — You wonderfully clever men, about what 
kind of numbers are you reasoning ; — in which unity, such as 
you deem it, is equal, each whole to the whole, without any 
difference whatever, and having no parts in itself? — what 
think you they would reply? This, as far as I think; — 
that they speak of such numbers only — as can be compre- 
hended by the intellect alone, but in no other way. You see 
then, my friend, I observed, that our real need of this branch 
of science, is probably because it seems to compel the soul to 
use pure intelligence in the search after pure truth. Aye, 
remarked he, it does this to a remarkable extent. Have you yet 
considered this, — ^that persons naturally skilled in compu- 
tation seem clever in all branches of science, — ^whereas 
those naturally slow, if instructed and exercised in this, will 
yet all of them, if they derive no other advantage, make 
such progress, as to become cleverer than they were before ? 
Exactly so, he replied. And, moreover, I think you will 
not easily finii that many things give the learner and student 
more trouble than this. Of course not. On all these accounts, 
then, we must not omit this branch of science, but those with 
the best of talents should be instructed therein ? I agree 
with you, he replied. 

Chap. IX. — Let this one thing then, said 1, Lthat has 
just been discussed,] be settled between ns ; anff now let us 
consider, in the second place, with respect to what follows 
from it, — ^whether and how "'far it concerns ourselves. 
What is it, said he ; — is it geometry^you mean ? That very 
thing, said I. So far, observed he, as it bears a relation to 
the concerns of war, it evidently does concern us ; — ^for in 
pitching encampments, occupying positions, contracting amd 
extending a line of troops, ai^d as respects all the varied 
forms in which they draw up armies, either in battle itself or 
during a march, it would make a vast difference, whether a 

numeration and computation. The monad is the idea of uiaity, ahstraefi^ 
Indivisible unity {avrb rb eV), the duad of abstract duality, 
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general were a geometrician or not. Of course, reioined 
I, for such purposes as these a very slender knowledge of 
geometry, and a small portion of arithmetic would suffice •— 
but as for any considerable amount thereof, and or'eat 
progress m it, we must inquire how far they fend to this — 
namely, to make us apprehend more easily the idea’ of 
the good .--—and we say that all things contribute thereto 
which compel the soul to turn itself to that region in 
which IS the Happiest portion of true being, which ft must 
by all means perceive. Your remark is correct, said he. If 
contemplate true being, it is suit- 
able,— but if only what is sensible and evanescent, it is not 
OTitable. Aye, truly, we say so. This point then, at least, 
^ ^ho hare but little acquaintance with geometry 
will not argue with us, —that this science has an entirely oppS 

. How . said he._ They speak somehow most absurdly 
and necessarily so, sm^ all the terms they use seem to be 

practice,*— such as squaring, 

f l*^® f '^® studied for the 

sake of real knowledge. Assuredly, said he. Is this 
then, further to be agreed on ? What ? Thni ru u ’ 

S uo^ofTl'^t L- ^"°^ledge of eternal being! 

Wa T* ^ ®“^J®®t to generation and destruction^? 

We may well grant that, said he; for it is the businerof 
pometry to concern itself with eternal being. It would have 
a tendency, therefore, gentle sir, to draw the soul to truth 
rthe tho*^Ssn^ Ptilosophie intelligence ■■ to direct upwards 

As mfcb ft S now improperly cast downwards 

As much as possible, he replied. As far as possible then 

£ 17® inhabitants of that 

line sUtet of yours should by no means omit the studv nf 

Kt we thev?®'^®“ its by-works are not inconsideiaile. 
What are they ? inquired he. Those which you have fust 

_mentioned that concern war ;-^nd indeed with referenciS 

readi4. too, of aU the b^MSS » It is thc 

preferable o the old 
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all brancbes of science, for the better understanding thereof, 

, we are some how sure that it makes an entire difference 
every way, whether a man be acquainted with geometry or 
not. Everj;^ way, indeed, by Zeus, observed he. Let us 
fix on this then, as the second branch of learning for youth. 
Let us so fix a% he replied. 

pHAF, X? — But wliat ; shall we fix upon astronomy, as the 
third, or think you otherwise? I quite think we should, said he; 
for to have unusually acute perceptions respecting the times 
of months and years, is suitable not only for agriculture and 
navigation, but not less so for the art of war. Xou are jest- 
ing, said I, when you seem to he afi’aid that the multitude 
will charge you with enjoining useless objects of study: 

' — ^yet it is not altogether a trifie, but ratber difficult to per- 
suade that by these branches of study some organ of the soul 
in each individual, is purified and rekindled like fire, after 
having been destroyed and blinded by other kinds of study, — 
an organ, indeed, better worth saving than ten thousand eyes, 
since by that alone can truth be seen. Among such, then, as join 
me in this opinion, you will have the reputation cf reasoning 
admirably well ; though such as never had any perception of 
this will think perhaps that you say nothing to the purpose, as 
they see no advantage therefrom accruing that is w^orthy of 
notice. Consider, then, from this point, against which of the 
parties you are arguing, — or wdiether against neither, but 
chiefly for your own sake you are carrying on the discussion ; 
moreover, do not envy any other, if therefrom any one could 
derive any possible advantage. Thus, said he, do I choose, on 
my own account chiefly, to argue and ask questions, and 
make replies. Let us go a little back then, in our argument, 
for just now, indeed, we did not rightly take what is next 
in order after geometry- How tben did we act? asked he. 
After a plain surface, said I, we tookaa solid in a state of 
revolution, without first considering it by itself, in the abstract ; 
but the correct plan is to take the third in order, after the 
second dimension : — ^and this, probably, refers to the dimen- 
sion of cubes, and w^hat has to do with depth. Aye, it is’ 
so, said he : but these matters* Socrates, do not seem yet 
to have been investigated. Aye, there are two causes for 
this: because no state holds them in honour, they are only 
liiightly investigated, as being difficult ; and those that do m 
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investigate tliem require a guide, without whom they can* 
not discover them, — one whom, first of all, it would be 
bard to get, and, when he is got, as things are at present, the 
mvestigators of these matters having lofty notions of them- 
selves, would not obey him; whereas, if tSie whole slate 
were to hold such pursuits in honour, and supeiintend them, 
these persons would be obedient, and the investigations being 
conducted with assiduity and vigour, would exhibit their true 
character; whereas now, despised and mutilated by the 
multitude, as well as by those who study them without being 
able to account for their usefulness, they still, in spite of all 
things, increase through their native grace ; and it is no 
wonder that they should appear so to do. Aye, indeed, said 
he, this gracefulness is especially remarkable ; but tell me 
more plainly what you were just now saying, — for you somehow 
defined geometry to be a study that concerns plane sur- 
faces. I did, said I. Then next in order yon mentioned 
astronomy ; but afterwards you drew back, ® Yes, replied I, 
because when I am in a hurry to get quickly over the discus- 
sion, I get on the more slowly; for as regards the mode of 
measuring depth, which is next in order, that I passed ovei% 
as a hopeless investigation, and proceeded, after geometry, to 
speak about astronomy, which is the motion of solids. You say 
rightly, observed he. Let us fix on astronomy then, said he, as 
a fourth branch of science; as if that which we now omit, [_vi2:. 
solid geometry,] may have an existence, whenever the state 
enters on that pursuit. Probably, said he : and as to what you 
just now urged on me, Socrates, about astronomy, as haying 
needlessly praised it, I now praise it in accordance with your 
notions : for I think it is clear to every one, that it is this which 
compels the soul to look upwards, and from what is here con- 
ducts it thither, P^haps, rejoined I, it may be clear to all 
except myself ; — ^to me it does not seem so. Ah ! how is that ? 
said he. As those who introduce it into philosophy, nowadays 
pursue it, it makes the soul look altogether downwards. 
How say yon ? inquired he. I am of opinion, replied I, that 
you are not ungenerous in forming your mental estimate of 
the real nature of that branch of science which concerns 
things above; for you seem to be of opinion, that if a person 
were to look up and discover some of the heavenly bodies in 
m enclosed space, he would contemplate them with his in- 
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tellect and not liis eyes. Perhaps, then, you judge rightly, and 
I am 'W'rong ; though I, on the other hand, cannot hold the 
opinion that any other branch of science can make the soul 
look upwards, except that which concerns real being and 
the inyisihle, — ^^h ether one were to gape upwards, or try 
by p^.ering downwards to get acquainted with those matters ; 
— and if any one were to gape upwards and so try to get 
acquainted with any perceptible object, I think that he never 
wonid get acquainted with it ; as his soul has no scientific 
knowledge of such things, — nor would his soul look upwards, 
but downwards, — even though he were to try to learn, swim- 
ming on his hack at sea or lying so on the ground. 

Chap. XI. — I am punished, rejoined he ; — for you have 
rightly reproved me : — but in what manner did you say we 
ought to learn astronomy different from that in which they 
now teach it, if people are to be taught advantageously for 
the purposes of which we now speak ? Thus, said I : — ^tliese 
various bright bodies in the heaven, — since indeed they arc 
so variously placed in visible space, — ought to be deemed very 
beautiful and most perfect in their kind, though much in- 
ferior to the true magnihcence of movement, with which real 
velocity and real retardation mutually bear along those bodies 
with all that belongs to them, in their true number and in all 
their true shapes f — which things, indeed, can be appre- 
hended only by reason and intelligence, not by sight : — 
do you think they can? By no means, said he. Must 
we not then, said I, use the various heavenly phenomena, 
as an exhibition for Jthe purpose of instructing us in those 
[^real] concerns, — -just as one might meet with ^ketches, 
capitally well drawn and elaborated by Dmdalns, or some other 
artist or painter t — For one skilled in geometry, on seeing 
such drawings, would, perhaps, think th^m to be exceedingly 
well wrought, and nevertheless deem it absurd to give them a 
serious consideration, — as if he were thence to get his concep- 
tion of truth about equals, or doubles, or mj other proportion, 

* Gr. rm^ h akrjBivIxtv iroXi) rh ov raxog Kal 17 ovcra /3pa- 

ivriyg hv a\fi9iv(p apiOpap Kal 'iraca roig aXijOht cxnf^cKn tpopdg rs 
Trpdg dXXi]Xa ^ipsrai Kal ra evovra pspet. The passage is eTidently 
corrupt, — ^and, as it now stands, is almost incapable of translation. That 
given above closely resembles tliat given . by Victor Cousin, a far bettcs 
one than Sob nermaclier’s. 
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not then, that the true astronomer will feel just the same 
when he looks up to the orbits of the stars, -—reckonino-' in' 
deed, that the heavens and aU in them are established by the 
heavenly a,rchitect m the most beautiful npinner possibk for 
the foraiation of such works ; and would mt one deem it 
absurd of a man to conceive that this proportion ofXht 
with day and of both these to a month, and of a month I . 
year, and of other stars to both of these, and towards each 
other has existed always in the same manner, and without 
experiencing any change, because they have a body, and are 
ji&ible, and so to take aU possible means to apprehend the 
truth 01 these things ? So I think, he replied, S i listen 

theses,] in astronomy, as in geometry, and dismiss the heavenly 

Ld re’J f ^uainted with astronom^ 
and render useM instead of useless that portion of tWd 
which is natarally intelligent. You reall/imi Jd he a 
far harfer task on astronomers than is enjoined them at present 
I think, however, replied I, that we must enjoin XSS 
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notwitlistaiiding all shall defend our own conclusion ? 
What is that? That those whom we educate should neverattempt 
to learn these things imperfectly, nor without always aiming 
at the object, to which ail ought to be directed, — as we just 
stated with refergnee to astrononi}?' : — and do not you know 
that they do gonie such thing with regard to harmony ? — 
for, Y«hile they measure one with another the symphonies 
and sounds which are heard, they go through a fruitless toil, 
like the astronomers. Aye, by the gods, said he, — and 
absurdly too, when they make very frequent trials of the 
notes, lending their ears to catch the sound as from a neigh- 
bour's voice,— some indeed saying that they hear some middle 
note, with the smallest appreciable interval, and others again 
doiihtingly saying that the notes are just wliat were sounded 
before, — both parties placing the ears above the intellect. But 
you are now speaking, said I, of those thrifty, money-making 
musicians, who are ever harassing and tormenting their strings, 
turning them on the pegs : — ^but, that the comparison may not 
be too tedious, I refrain from speaking of their complaints 
about the refusal and stubbornness of the strings, and at once 
give up the simile, saying that we do not mean to speak of 
, these, hut of those true musicians whom we before mentioned: — 
for these do here just what the others did in astronomy ; for 
they search for numbers, in the symphonies which they 
hear, biit do not go on to the inquiry proposed, — ^what 
numbers are symphonious, what not, and the reason why 
they are either the one or the other. You speak, said he, 
of a noble undertaking. It is serviceable, of course, said I, in 
the search for the beaujtifui and good, — ^but, if pursued in an- 
other manner, it is quite useless. Aye, probably so, <said he. 
Still, methinks, said I, the plan of inquiry into all these mat- 
ters that we have described, if it touches on their mutual com- 
munion and alliance, and proves how ^they are mutually 
related, will contribute something to what we require, and our 
labour will not be fruitless,* but otherwise it will, I like- 
wise, said he, guess the very same thing : — ^but you are speak- 
ing, Socrates, of a most laborious undertaking. Mean you the 
introduction, or what else ? said I what, — ^know we not, that 
all these things are introductory to the strain itself ;* which 

® Glaacon is here compiaiaing of the difficulty of the task proposed ; 
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we ongM to learn t — ^for eyen persons clever in tliese things 
yon perhaps do not think skilled in dialectics. No, by Zens, said 
he, only some very few of such as I have met. But supposing 
some of them not able, said I, to offer and admit reasoning, 
will they ever be able to get acquainted with what we say they 
ought to know ? They will never be able to d^ this, he replied. 
Is not this then the very strain, Olaucon, ^aid I, which 
dialectic science executes, — which also, being cognizable by the 
intellect, may be said to be imitated by the power of sight,— 
which faculty seeks, first, as we observed, to gaze at animals, 
then at the stars, and last of all at the sun himself so^ when 
a man attempts to discuss a subject without the aid of his per- 
ceptive faculties, he is impelled by reason to what is indi- 
vidual and real being ; and if he stops not, till he apprehends by 
intelligence what is the good itself, then, indeed, he arrives at 
the end of the intelligible, as the other does at the end of the 
visible. Assuredljr, he replied. What then ; — do not you 
call this the dialectic process ? What else ? 

Chap. XIII. — And now, said I, [to revert to our former 
simile of the man in the cave,] there is his liberation from 
chains, his turning from shadows towards the images and the 
light, and his ascent from the underground cavern to the sun, 
— and when there, his looking at images in water, owing to a 
want of power at first of beholding animals and plants, and 
the sun itself so also here [in the intellectual world] you 
have the contemplation of divine phantasms, and the shadows 
of real beings, and not the shadows of images shadowed out 
by another similar light, as by the sun.'^ — All this exercise 
in the arts which we have discussed has this tendency, 
— -namely, to lead hack again the befet part of the soul to 
the contemplation of what is best in existing^ beings ; as in 
the former case, what is brightest in the body is led to what 
is most splendid in bodily and visible existence. I admit 
these things, said he ; though it really seems to me exti*emely 
difficult to admit them, though in other respects difficult not to 

and Socrates replies, that is a mere introduction or prelude to the, main 
composition or piece of music (meaning dialectics) that is to follow. 
The word vouoc often means a strain or piece of music, 

* This is a passage, the difficulties of which have caused much discus- 
sion. The above translation seems on the whole the best ; but the reader 
can consult the conjectures of Ast and others in Stallbaum's long note cn 
&e passage. 
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admit tliem. Ilowe^rer, granting what has been asserted (for 
we shall not only now liear these things, but often again 
discuss them), let ns proceed to and discuss the strain itself, 
as we have finished the introduction. Say, then, of what 
kind is the power of dialectic, — into what species is it 
divided, — andVhat are the paths leading to it; — for these 
probably coiMuct us to that place, which we shall find a 
resting-place, and the end of our journey. Yon will not as 
yet, dear Glaucon, said I, be able to follow had you been so, 
no zeal would be wanting on my part ; nor should you any 
longer only see the image of what we are now speaking about, 
but the truth itself, or what to me seems so. Whether it be 
so really or not, however, it is not proper positively to affirm ; 
but that it is somewhat of this kind may be most strongly 
affirmed : — ^may it not ? Of course. And further, that it is 
the power of dialectics alone, which can discover this to a 
person skilled in what we have discussed, and that it can be 
done by no other power. This also, said he, we may posi- 
tively affirm. This statement at least no one, said I, will dis- 
pute with us, — that no other method can attempt to ascertain 
through a regular process the nature of each particular being ; 
for all other arts respect either the opinions and desires of men, 
or generations and compositions, or are employed wholly Jn 
the study of what is generated and compounded but as for 
those others, which we alleged to have some relation to being, 
as geometry, and its dependent sciences, we behold them, as 
if dreaming indeed about real existence, it being impossible to 
have a true vision, so long as they employ hypotheses and 
keep them immovable, without the power of accounting for 
their existence : — unknown, : 
and the, conclusion and intermediate steps are connected with 
that unknown principle, how can ^ny such kind of assent ever 
uossibly become science ? By no means, relied he. Is it not then 
lli'e dialectic method only, said I, that proceeds thus onwards,— 
removing all hypotheses back to the starting-point, that it 
may become firmly established, and so gradually draw and lead 
upward the eye of the soul, which was truly buried in a cer-^p, 
tain barbaric mire, by the aid and guidance of those arts we 
have mentioned, which through custom wo frequently call 
sciences, but which require another name clearer indeed than 
opinion, but more obscure than science? We have somewhere 
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in tlie former part of our discourse, termed it redection, o? 
reasoning. But the controversy is not, as it appears to me, 
about a mere name, when people are investigating things of 
such great importance as those now before ns. It is not, said 
be. 

Chap. XIY. — You are pleased, then, said I, as-formerl j, tc 
call the first part science, the second reflection, the third fa4th, 
the fourth conjecture, — both these last being opinion, and tbe 
two former intelligence; — and that opinion is employed also 
about generation, and intelligence about true being ; — ^likewise, 
that true being bears to generation the same relation as intel* 
ligence to opinion, science to faith, and reflection to conjec- 
ture ; — but as for the analogy of the things which these powers 
respect, and the twofold division of each, — viz., into the 
objects of opinion, and those of intellect, these we omit, Glau- 
con, that we may not be more prolix here than in our former 
discussions. As for me, said he, as regards those other things, 
so far as I can comprehend, I am of the same opinion. But 
do not you call that mau skilled in dialectics, who apprehends 
the reason of the essence of each particular ? — and as for the 
man who is unable to give a reason to himself, and to 
another, so far as regards this inability, will you not so 
say he wants intelligence of the thing ? Of course I shall, 
he replied. And is not the case the same with reference to the 
good 9 — ^whoever cannot logically define it, abstracting the 
idea of the good from all others, and taking as in a fight 
one opposing ai’gument after another, and cannot proceed 
with unfailing proofs, eager to rest his case, not on the ground 
of opinion, but of true being, — such an one knows nothing of 
the good itself^ nor cf any good whatever : and should he 
have attained to any knowledge of the good^ we must say he 
has attained it by opinion, ^not science ; that he is sleeping, 
and dreaming away h!^ present life ; and before he is roused, 
will descend to Hades, and there be profoundl}’* and perfectly 
laid asleep. By Zeus, said he, I will certainly affirm all these 
things. But surely, metliinks, you will not allow those chil- 
Tlren of yours, whom you are^ ideally training and educating,— - 
if ever in fact you should educate them, — to have the supreme 
government of the most important affairs in the state, while 
they are void of reason, as letters of the alphabet ? By no 
'neans, he replied. You will lay this down then as a law 
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that they shall most esp^pciaily get that amount of education 
which may enable them to question and answer in the most sci- 
entific manner. I will make that a law, said he, by your assist- 
ance at least. Are yon of opinion then, said I, that dialectic 
science is to h^ placed on high as a bulwark to moral training, 
and that no qtner training can with propriety he more elevated 
thaii this, hut that this is the completion of scientific training ? 
I am, said he. 

Chap. XY. — ^There now remains for yon, said I, the regu- 
lation of the persons to whom we shall assign these studies, 
and after what manner. That is evident, said he. Do you 
remember then, in our former election of rulers, what kind we 
chose ? Of course I do, said he. As to other things then, 
conceive, said I, that those dispositions should be selected, 
and that we should prefer the bravest, most resolute, and, 
as far as possible, the most handsome; and besides, we 
must not only seek for those whose manners are noble and 
grave,* but such as have dispositions adapted to this 
education. What dispositions do you enjoin ? They must 
have, said I, my excellent friend, acuteness as respects 
instruction, that they may learn without difficulty ; for 
souls are much more daunted by severe mental studies, 
than by strenuous bodily exercise ; for the employment 
which is most familiar to them is of a peculiar nature, 
having no connexion with the body. True, said he. And 
we must seek for one of good memory, hardy, and in every 
way fond of toil or how think you any one would will- 
ingly endure bodily fatigue, and at the same time accom- 
plish such learning and study? No one, said he, unless he 
be in ail respects of a naturally good disposition. The 
mistake then about philosophy, and the dishonour done to 
it, have been occasioned by this, as I formerly said, that it is 
not studied in a way suitable to its digirity : for it ought not 
to have been attempted by bastards, but the well-born. 
How? said he. In the first place, he who is to apply to 
philosophy, said I, must not be lame in his love of labour, 
half-laborious, and half-averse to it ; and this is the case, when"^ 
a man is fond of wrestling and htinting, and all bodily exer- 
cises, but has no fondness for learning, or hearing instruction or 

^ Gr. ytvtfaiQvg re ml ^Xoavpoitg rd The word pXoffVf>6g 
means stem^ scowling^Jieree ; but also grave^ serwm^ as here. 
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making investigations, but in ail tliese respects lias an aver- 
sion to labour. — He too is lame, tboiigli in an opposite manner 
from tbe man who bas wrongly employed liis love of labour. 
Yon say most truly, replied be. And sliall we not, said I, 
in like manner account that soul lame as to truth, wbicb, 
tbongb it bates a voluntary falseliood and is trouWed by it, and 
is vastly indignant when others tell a lie, yet easily acbnits 
the involuntary lie, and if at any time it be found ignorant, 
is not displeased, but like a savage sow willingly wallows 
in ignorance? Assuredly, said be. And in like manner, 
said I, as to temperance and fortitude, and magnanimity, and 
all other branches of virtue, we must no less carefully attend 
to what is bastardly, and what is well-born ; for when either 
private persons or a state understand not bow to attend to 
all these things, they unwarily employ the lame and the 
bastardly for whatever they want, — private persons employ- 
ing them as friends, and states as governors. Such is exactly 
the case, said he. But we must be on our guard, said I, 
about all such things ; so that if we select for such extensive 
discipline such as are entire in body and mind, and take care 
to instruct them in suitable exercises, justice herself will 
not blame us, and we shall preserve both the state and 
constitution ; but if we introduce persons of a different de- 
scription into these affairs, we shall do everything the 
reverse, and pour still greater contempt on philosophy. That 
indeed were shameful, said he. Certainly, said I. But I 
myself seem at present to he somewhat ridiculous. How 
80? said he. I forgot, said I, that we were amusing our- 
selves, and I spoke with too great keenness ; for, while 
speaking, I was referring to philosophy ; and seeing her most 
unworthily abused, I seem to have been filled with indigna- 
tion, and, through rage, as it were, with those who are the 
cause of it, to haveesaid what I did somewhat too earnestly. 
No truly, said he, not for me as a listener at least. Aye, but 
for me, said I, who said it:— but let us not forget this, that 
in our former election we made choice of old men, which in 
j Ms will not be allowed ; — for we must not believe Solon, that 
a man in years can learn many things, far less even than 
running, but that all the most important and numerous kinds 
of toil are assigned to the young. Of necessity, said he. 

Chap. XYI.— -Everything then relating to arithmetic mm 
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geometry and all the previous instruction which they should 
receive before they learn dialectics^ ought to be set before 
them while they are children, and on such a plan of teach- 
ing that they may learn without compulsion. Wh}?’ so ? 
Because, said I, a free man ought to acquire no learning 
under slavery? for the labours of the body when endured 
through conipulsion do not at all deteriorate the body : but 
as for the souh it can endure no compulsory discipline. True, 
said he. Do not then, said I, my best of friends, force boys 
to their learning ; but train them up by amusements, that you 
may be better able to discern the direction of each one's genius. 
What you say, replied he, is reasonable. Do not you re- 
member our stating then, said I, that the boys should even be 
carried to war, as spectators, on horseback, and be brought 
as near as possible with safety, and allowed like young hounds, 
to taste the blood? I remember, said he. Whoever then, 
said I, shall appear the most forward in all these labours, 
studies, and dangers, such as these are to be selected to a certain 
number. At what age ? said he. When they have finished 
their necessary exercises, said I ; for this period of life, even 
should it last two or three years, cannot accomplish anything 
else; for. fatigue and sleep are hostile to learning ; and this 
too is none of the least of their trials, what each will prove 
himself in his exercises. Certainly, said he. And after this 
period, said I, such as have formerly been selected of the age 
of twenty are to receive greater honours than ofcbers ; and 
those studies, which in their youth they have pursued pro- 
miscuously, must be brought before them in one view, that 
they may see the connexion of the whole with each other, and 
with the nature of real being. This indeed is the cmiy kind 
of instruction that will abide permanently in those in whom 
it is engendered. And this, said J, is the best criterion for 
distinguishing talents naturally fitted #for dialectics, from 
those which ‘are not so. He who perceives this alliance 
is skiile'^ in dialectics ; he who does not, is not so. I am 
of the same opinion, said he. You will need then, said I, 
after observing these things, and seeing who are most dis-«^ 
iinguished herein, and who persevTjre both in learning and in 

* So Quinctilian in his Institutes.; lib. i. c. 1, 20 : — Nam id in primis 
cavere oportebit, ne studia qui amare nondnm potest oderit, et amaritss* 
dinem semel perceptam etiam ultra rudes annos reformidat. 
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war, and in other things established by law, to make choico 
of them after they exceed thirty years, selecting from those 
before chosen, and then advance them to greater honours* 
Observing them likewise by the test of dialectics, in order 
to ascertain which of them can without aid from the eyes, 
or any other sense, proceed with truth to being itself. And 
here, my companion, is a work of great caution. In ;^hat 
principally? said he. Do not you perceive, said I, how 
great is the evil which at present attends dialectics ? What 
is it, said he, you mean? [Its followers,] observed I, are 
somehow or other full of disorder. Very much so, replied 
he. Think you then, said I, that their being so is at all 
extraordinary ; and will you not forgive them ? How do you 
mean ? said he. Just as if, said I, a certain supposititious child 
were brought up in great opulence in a rich and noble family, 
and amidst many flatterers, and were to perceive, when grown 
up to manhood, that he is not descended from those alleged 
to be his parents, but yet cannot discover his real parents 5 
can you guess how such an one would feel both towards 
his flatterers and his supposed parents, both at the time 
when he knew nothing of the cheat, and again at the time 
when he came to perceive it ? — are you willing to hear me 
while I give a guess? I am willing, said he. I guess 
then, said I, that he will honour his father and mother, 
and other supposed relatives, more than the flatterers, and 
that he will neglect them less in case of their need, and 
be less apt to do or say anything amiss to them, and in 
matters of consequence will disobey them less than those flat- 
terers, during that period in which he knows not the truth. 
It is likely, said he. But when he perceives the real state 
of the case, I again guess, be will relax in honour and 
respect for them, and attend to the flatterers, and be much 
more persuaded bjis^ them now than formerly, and live also 
according to their fashion, — while for the father, and the rest 
of his fictitious relations, if he be not of an entirely good 
natural disposition, be will have no regard. You mention 
everything, said he, just as it would happen. But in what 
manner does this compailson respect those conversant with 
dialectics? In this:— -there are certain doctrines about 
justice and honour, in which we have been bred, as by 
parents, from childhood to render them respect and obedlesco. 
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There are, said he. Ajej-r-and there are other pursuits also, 
the opposite of these, attended by pleasures, that flatter and 
seduce the soul, but do not persuade those who are in any 
degree well-mannered because these honour their relations, 
and obey them^ Such is the case. What then, said I, 
if to a person^ thus affected the question be proposed, What 
is thft beautiful? and, in reply to what he has heard from 
the lawgiver, he be refuted by reason ; which frequently 
and in all ways convicts him and brings him round to the 
opinion, that objects are no more beautiful than they are 
deformed; and so also, as respects what is just and good, 
and whatever else he held in highest esteem, what do 
you think such an one will after this do, with regard to. 
these things, as to honouring and obeying them? Of ne- 
cessity, said he, he will no longer either honour or obey 

them, as he formerly had done. If then, said I, he no 
longer deems these things honourable, and allied to him as 
formerly, and cannot discover those which really are so, can 
he possibly with readiness join bimseif to any other life thaa 
that of flattery? It is not possible, said he. And from 
being an observer of the law, he will now, I think, appear to 
be a law-breaker. Of necessity. 

Chap. XYII. — Is it not likely then, said I, that the 
affections of persons who thus engage in reasoning, are 
deserving, as I was just now saying, of great considera- 
tion ? Aye, and pity too, said he. While you take care 

then, that this pitiable case befai not those of the age of 
thirty, ought they not by every method to apply themselves 
to reasoning ? Certainly, said he. And is not this one pru- 
dent caution,-— that they meddle not with discussions while 
young : for you have not forgotten^ I suppose, that youths, 
when they first join in discussions, abuse them by way ol 
mere amusement, ever using them for tne purpose of con- 
tradiction ; and in imitation of those who are refuters, they 
themselves oppose others, ever delighting like whelps to drag 
and tear to pieces, by arguments, those who are their 
neighbours. Especially so, said b^. And after they have 
confuted many, and been themselves confuted by many, 
then they vehemently and speedily fall into an indifference 
about their former opinions ; and by these means they them- 
selves, and the whole of philosophy, are calumniated by 
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tlie rest of the world. Most true/said he. ^ But he who is 
of a riper age, said I, will not like to share in such madnese, 
hut will imitate him who is disposed to reason and inquire after 
truth, rather than one who, for the sake of diversion, amuses? 
himself by contradiction ; and he will himself he more modest 
thus rendering the practice of disputing hononrrble instead of 
dishonourable. Bight, said he. Have not then all our former 
remarks been rightly premised, oy way of precaution on this 
point, that those who are to be taught dialectics should have 
gracious and steady lispositions, and not as now, when every 
chance person, even when quite unfit, is admitted thereto ? 
Certainly, said he. Is twice the former period then sufficient 
for a man to be diligently and constantly engaged in ac- 
quiring dialectics without doing anything else but practising 
by way of contrast all bodily exercises ? Do you mean six 
years, said he, or four ? No matter, said I ,• — make it five • 

— for after this they must he made to descend to that cave 
again, and obliged to govern both in things relating to war, 
and in other youthful offices, so as not to fall short of others 
in experience ; and among these they must he still further 
tested, that it may be seen whether they will continue firm, 
when drawn in all directions, or be somewhat drawn aside- 
And how long a time, said he, do you reckon for this? 
Fifteen years, said I. And when they are of the age of fifty, 
such of them as have been kept safely, and have in every 
way obtained all the prizes both in actions and sciences, are 
now to be led to the end, and are to be obliged to incline 
the eye of their soul to look at that which imparts light 
to all Jhings, and, when they contemplate the good itself^ 
to use it as a pattern, each in turn, either state or private 
persons, for adorning themselves, during the remainder of 
their life, for the ^ost part, indeed, occupying themselves 
with philosophy, and when it is their turn, toiling in poli- 
tical affairs, and taking the government, each for the good of ■ 
the state performing this office, not as something honourable, 
but as a thing necessary ; and after bringing up others also 
from time to time to ba^of the same character, and leaving 
them to be state-guardians, they depart to inhabit the islands 
uf the blest -and the state, will erect monuments for them 
at the public cost, and if the Pythian goddess consent, will 
ofibr sacrifice, as to super* dp beings, — :i£ not, as to happy and 
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divine men. Socrates;, s.^id lie, you have made our governors 
ail-beautifuI, just as a sculptor would. And our governesses 
likewise, Giaucon, said I ; — ^for suppose not that what I have 
said referred more to men than women, — such at least as 
have sufficient .^aient. E-ight, said he, if at least, as we said, 
they are to li^iare in all things equally with the men. What 
the«, said I ;««»do you agree, that with reference to a state 
and form of governiiient, we have not altogether stated mere 
wishes,— but such things as though difficult, are yet in a 
certain respect possible, and not otherwise than has been 
mentioned, — [that is,] when true philosophers, whether one 
or more of them, on becoming governors in a state, despise 
present honours, and deem them illiberal and of no value ; but 
esteem, above all things, rectitude and the honours therefrom 
derived ; account justice as a thing of all others the greatest, 
and most absolutely necessary ; and, by ministering to it and 
advancing it, thoroughly regulate the constitution of their 
own state ? How ? said he. Such, said I, of the more ad- 
vanced in life, as have lived ten years in the state, let them 
send all into the country ; and, removing their children away 
from the habits now contracted by domestics, let them bring 
them up according to their own manners and laws, as we 
formerly described them: — ^thus the state and government 
that we have described being most speedily and easily esta- 
blished, will both he happy itself, and of the greatest service 
to the people among whom it is established. Yery much so 
indeed, said he; — ^and you seem to me, Socrates, to have 
very well described how this state will rise, if it rise at 
all. Well then, said I, have we not had sufficient talk, both 
about such a state as this, and the individual that corre- 
sponds thereto? — For it is now clear, perhaps, what kind of 
a man we shall say he ought to bei It is evident, replied ha ; 
and your inquiry, methinks, is now at m end. 
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The mode of rightly governiBg a state having been duly set forth, Plato 
in the eighth biok treats of the bad government which he had previously 
designated as adiKia. Having mentioned then three principal forms of 
government, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, he shows in this 
and also the following book the excesses and defects peculiar to each. 
He considers these faults in two lights ; first, as affecting the manners of 
ihe citizens individually ; and, secondly, those of the state collectively. 
Aristocracy, says he, is apt to verge into oligarchy, — democracy into 
ochlarchy, and monarchy into nfia^x^a and tyranny. The two former 
classes only are treated in this book. 

Chap. I. — ^Weil then, Glaucon, these things have been 
agreed on, that in a state that is to he perfectly administered 
the women are to be in common, the children in common, and 
their education also, — so likewise their employments both in 
war and peace in common, and their kings the best possible 
both in philosophy and warfare. It has been so agreed, 
he replied. And this, moreover, we agreed on, that when the 
commanders are appointed and leading their soldiers, they 
ghouid dwell in habitations, such as we have described, con- 
taining nothing particularly belonging to any individual, but 
common to all ; and besides these habitations, we agreed also, 
if you recollect, as to their possessions, to what sort they 
should be entitled. Aye, I recollect, said he, that we thought 
them entitled to no possessions whatever, like the other citi- 
zens, but that, like i»ilitary wrestlers and guardians, they 
should receive the yearly pay of their service in maintenance 
provided by the rest, and should take care both of themselves 
and the rest of the state. You say rightly, said I : — ^but 
eome, — since we have settled these matters, let us recollect 
from what point we made this digression, in order that we may 
again take up the same argument. No hard matter, said he ; — 
for you were pursuing much about the same argument respecting 
the state, as you did just now, when saying that you considered 
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such a state to be good |s you then described, and the indi- 
vidual man also analogous thereto, — and this, too, as it seem% 
when you were able to define both a better state and a better 
man. You said, moreorer, that all the rest were wrong, if 
this were righ|^; — ^and of the other kinds of states you said, I 
remember, t^at four were deserving of consideration, with 
the>%view of seeing the errors therein and the people thereto 
corresponding, — ^in order that by seeing all these and deciding 
on the best and worst man, we might inquire whether the best 
be the happiest, and the worst the most wretched or other- 
wise : — and when I inquired which were the four kinds 
of states to which you referred, on this Polemarchus and 
Adimantus interrupted us and so now resuming the subject 
you have arrived at this point. You have recollected it, said 
I, with great accuracy. Once more then, like a wrestler, 
furnish me with the same handle ; and when I ask the same 
question, try to say just what you were then about to tell me. 
Aye, said I, if I can. Moreover, said be, I am anxious 
also myself to hear what those four kinds of states were. 
You shall hear that, and welcome, said I : — for, of those 
which I can mention and which have names, — that praised 
by the multitude is the Cretan and Lacedgemonian polity, 
-—the second, and that which deserves the second praise, 
called oligarchy, a polity full of abundant evils, — that 
which differs from it, and follows next in order, demo- 
cracy, — ^and then genuine tyi*anny, [or monarchy,] differing 
from all the others, the fourth and last ailment of the 
state: — surely you have no other form of polity, having 
a distinct and established species ? — ^for small principalities 
and purchased kingdoms, and sucli-like polities as these, 
are of an intermediate class, and may be found no less 
among barbarians than Greeks. Aye, indeed, said he ; — 
many are mentioned, and those, too, absurd enough. 

Chap. II. — Do you know, then, said I, that of men there 
are as many descriptions as of states? — or do you think 
that states, somehow or other, spring out of an oak or a 

rock, and not out of the habits of those in the state, whither,® 

* 

* This refers to the interruption at the beginning of the fifth book, 
when, Socrates being about to describe the four kinds of wickedness 
hi both individuals and states, was desired to develop his notions aboiit 
the community of women and children. 
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Ifldeed, everything else must verge aud be attracted ? I, for 
mj part; tliink it is derived from no other source than that» 
In that case, if there be five kinds of states, the intellectual 
distinctions of the individuals will be five likewise. Of course. 
As for the person then, who resembles an tj^^istocracj, we 
have already described him, and rightly pronoimced him to 
be both good and just. Aye, we have described him. Are 
we then, in the nest place, to argue about the inferior, 
— the contentious and ambitious man formed according 
to the Spartan model, and him again, who resembles an 
oligarchy, or a democracy, or a tyranny, in order that we may 
contemplate the most unjust, and contrast him with the most 
just, and thus our inquiry may be complete, how unmingled 
justice stands in opposition to unmingled injustice, as respects 
the happiness or misery of its possessor, — thus either pursuing 
injustice in compliance with Thrasymachns's suggestion, or else 
justice in compliance with our present argument? "We must 
do so, by all means, said he. Are we then, just as we began, 
to consider moral habits in states primarily, or rather in private 
individuals, as being there more clearly developed; and 
now must vye not thus first consider the ambitious republic 
(for I cannot call it by any other term, but only denominate it a 
timocracy or a timarchy), and in connexion with it an indi« 
vidual of the same character, — ^then again an oligarchy and a 
man of oligarchical character, — and so also, when considering 
a democracy, must we contemplate a democratic person,— and, 
fourthly, coming to a state governed by a tyrant, consider a 
person of tyrannical disposition; — thus trying to become com- 
petent judges about what we proposed ? According to reason, 
indeed, such should be both our view and decision. 

Chap. III. — Come then, said I let us try to show in 
what way a timocra^. arises out of an a,ristocracy : — is it not 
plain, at any rate, that every government changes through the 
agency of that portion which holds the public offices, when- 
ever sedition arises in that particular part ; whereas, if it only 
jgree with itself, however small the state, it cannot possibly 
%e disturbed ? Such is the^case. How then, Glaucon, said I, 
will our state be disturbed and how will our allies and rulers 
fall into quarrels with each other and amongst themselves : — 
do you wish, like Homer, that we implore the muses to tell ns 
how first sedition rose, and address them in tragic fashion, a® 
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If we were children, playing and jesting, so to speak, with 
seriousness uttering lofty language? How so ? Somehow thus : 
— is hard indeed for a state thus constituted to become 
disturbed ; — ^but. as everything generated is liable to corrup- 
tion, not eveti such a constitution as this can abide for ever, 
but must dissolved : — and its dissolution is as folic ws. — ^Not 
only as regards terrestrial plants, but likewise terrestrial ani- 
mals, a fertility and sterility both of soul and body take place, 
when the revolutions of the heavenly bodies complete the 
periphery of their respective orbits, which are shorter to 
the shorter- lived, and contrariwise to the contrary : and with 
reference to the fertility and sterility of your race, though 
those are wise whom you have trained as governors of the 
state, yet they will never, by intellect and sense united, 
observe the proper season for procreation, but let it slip by, 
and sometimes generate children when they ought not. — ^To 
that, however, which is divinely generated, there is a period 
which is comprehended by tbe perfect niamber ,* whereas, to 
that generated by man, there is one, in which the augmenta- 
tions, both surpassing and surpassed, after having received 
three separations and four boundaries of things similar and dis- 
similar, increasing and decreasing, will render ail things cor- 
respondent and rational ; — of which the sesquifcernian root, con- 
joined with the pentad and thrice increased, affords two har- 
monies, — one of these, the equally equal, just a hundred times 
as much; — while the other, of equal length indeed, but of oblong 
shape, is of a hundred numbers from effable diameters of the 
pentad, each wanting one, two of which are irrational and of a 
hundred cubes of the triad. — And the whole of this geometric 
number is, having such an influence, concerned wifti worse and 
better generations.* Now, if our governors be ignorant of this, 
and join our couples together unseasonably, the children will 
neither possess talent, nor be fortunate either ; and though for- 
mer governors should have placed the best of them in oflS.ce, 
nevertheless as they are unworthy of it, and only come into the 
power which their fathers had, they will begin to neglect us^in 

^ This passage, descriptive of the geometric or fatal number, has 
baffled the ingenuity of every commentator. Any literal translation is 
little better than nonsense, and any explanation would be too long for a 
mere note. The views of Baroccius, Schneider, Sec. are given in a disser- 
tetion at the end of the volume ; — but they are all far satisfactoiy. 
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their guardianship, holding music firsts of all, and then gym- 
nastics in less esteem than they ought, and hence our young 
men will become too little disposed to music ; — ^in consequence 
of which the goyernors to be appointed from among them will 
not he yery clever guardians, as respects proving, ^according to 
Hesiod and ourselves, what are the several species^f talents, 
the golden, the silver, the brazen, and the iron. Where iron, 
however, mingles with silver, and brass with gold, then 
there arises a dissimilitude and unharmonious nnevenness 
(and when this is the case, wherever it prevails, it perpetually 
generates war and hatred ;) — ^we must say that sedition be- 
longs to such a race as this, whenever it arises. Aye, — and 
we shall say that the answer was correctly given, replied he. 
Aye, and it must be so too, said I — as they are Muses. 
What then, said he, do the Muses say next ? Sedition having 
once arisen, said I, two classes of genius, — the iron and the 
brazen, will be allured to gain, and the acquisition of land 
and houses, gold and silver, — awhile the golden and silver, 
not being in poverty but naturally rich, will lead souls to 
virtue and their original constitution ; whereas, should they 
be violent and strive one against the other, they would 
agree to diyide their lands and houses as individual pos- 
sessions ; and then, enslaving those formerly guarded by 
them as freemen, friends, and tutors, keep them as denizens 
and slaves, themselves providing for war and their own pro- 
tection. This revolution, said he, seems to me to haye 
just this origin. Will not then this government, said I, 
be a medium between aristocracy and oligarchy ? Cer- 
tainly, 

Chap. I Y. — ^Thus then will the revolution be effected, and 
when it has taken place, what arrangement will then be 
made? — Is it not plain, that In some things they will follow 
the pattern of the fomfer republic, and in others oligarchy, 
as halfway between the two, and having something also 
peculiar to itself? Just so, he replied. Will they, then, 
in honouring their rulers, in allowing their military to 
*btotain from agriculture, as ,with us from mechanical and 
other money-making pursuits, in establishing common meals, 
and in studying both gymnastics and military contests, — ^in 
all these things will they not follow the pattern of the last 
form of government ? Yes. But, tlii'ough the fear of 
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ting wise men into the magisterial office, inasmuch as the 
state no longer possesses men who are simple and resolute, but 
only such as are of a mixed character, — ^and through an in- 
clination towards the high-spirited and even simple, naturally 
more suited for war than peace, and also towards those who 
are clever at xrichs and schemes, spending their whole time in 
c<yitinnal ; — in all these respects, will it not possess many 

such things as are peculiar to itself? Yes. And such as these, 
said I, will ever be lovers of wealth, just like those in oli- 
garchies, and will have a wild though disguised love for gold 
and silver, as if they possessed treasuries of tlieir own and 
domestic storehouses in which to hoard and hide them, — and 
circularly-enclosed houses also, — nests as it were wholly their 
own, in which they can lose and spend much, together with 
their own wives and such others as they fancy. Most true, 
said he. "Well then, — ^will they not from their love of 
wealth be sparing of it also, though not openly acquiring 
it, but disposed to squander other people’s property through 
lustful desire and secret indulgence in pleasure; — just as 
children escaping from parental law, who have been brought 
up not by persuasion but force, owing to their neglect of 
the true muse, which unites reasoning and philosophy and 
the preference also which they give to gymnastics over music ? 
It is quite a mixed government, said he, of which you are 
now speaking, — compounded of good and ilL Aye, mixed 
indeed, said I : — ^but the most remarkable thing in it is 
what simply arises from the prevalence of high spirit, — • 
contention and ambition. Aye, just so, said he. Such then 
is the origin and character of this form of government, if one 
may ideally sketch it without giving a complete description, 
- — ^though enough for us to see from this sketch, — who is the 
just and the unjust man ; and »it were a work of tedious 
length to argue on all governments^ and all the various 
manners of men without any exception whatever. Quite 
right, said he. 

Chap. V. — ^What then will the individual be, who cor- 
responds to this form of government; — how did he become 
so : and what is his nature ? I think indeed, said Adimantus, 
he has a tendency to be like this Glaucon here, as far at least as 
m>ncerns the love of contention. Perhaps so, said I, as to this 
articular ; — ^but I think, that in these respects he cannot at 
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ail resemble him. How ? He must necessarily, said I, be more 
self- willed, and somewhat unapt to music, tliougb fond of it ; 
and fond of bearing, but by no means a rhetorician : — such an 
one will be rough towards the slaves, without despising them, 
as the man does who is fairly educated. He will be polite 
towards the free, submissive to governors, a lov§r of dominion 
and honour, — not thinking it proper to govern eloquence 
or anything of the kind, but by political management and 
military achievements, being a lover of gymnastics and hunt- 
ing. This indeed, said he, is the spirit of that form of 
government. And will not such an one, said I, despise money 
during his youth, but the older he grows, always value it 
the more, because be partakes of the covetous disposition, and 
is not sincerely affected towards virtue, because destitute of the 
best guardian ? Of what guardian ? said Adimantus. Rea- 
son, said I, accompanied with music, which being the only 
inbred preservative of virtue, dwells with the possessor 
through the whole of life. You say well, he replied. And 
surely the timocratic youth, said I, resembles such a state. 
Certainly. And such an one, said I, . is somehow thus 
formed.~He may happen perhaps to be the youthful son of 
a worthy father, dwelling in an ill-governed state, and 
shunning public honours, magisterial offices, lawsuits, and 
all such public business, content to live neglected in ob- 
scurity, that he may have no trouble. In what manner 
then, said he, is he formed? First of all, said I, when he 
hears his mother complaining that her husband is not in 
magisterial office, and that she is on this account neglected 
among other women, and then sees that he is not over at- 
tentive tq> the acquisition of wealth, and does not wrangle 
and quarrel privately and publicly in the law courts, but on 
all these occasions acts indolently ; — and when she perceives 
him always attentive himself, and treating her neither with 
extreme respect nor contempt ; — on all these accounts, she is 
filled with indignation, and tells her son that his father is 
unmanly, extremely careless, and whatever else wives &je 
■^ont to chant about’' such matters. Aye, — ^many things, truly 
said Adimantus, and quite :n accordance with their spirit.-— 
And you know, said I, that the domestics likewise of such 
Emilies, such of them as would be thought good-2iature<4 
sometimes say privately the very same tc the sons ; and if 
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E:b©y see either a debtor whom the father does not sue, oi 
aay one otherwise acting unjustly, they exhort him to 
punish all such persons when he comes to manhood, and 
to be more of a man than his father. — And when he 
goes abroad, he hears other such-like things, and sees also 
that such in"* the state as attend to their own aflairs are 
called siinp'fe, and held in little esteem, while such as do not 
attend to their aiiairs are both honoured and commended*— 
The youth then who hears and sees all this, and then again 
hears his father’s speeches, and closely observes his pursuits 
ill contrast with those of others, is drawn in two opposite 
directions, — ^liis father irrigating and promoting the growth of 
his rational part, and the others his passions and high spirit 
and so, being not naturally bad, but spoiled only by evil 
connexion with others, he is brought to a mean betxveen both 
and delivers up the government within , himself to a middle 
power, — the love of contention and high spirit : — and so he 
becomes a haughty and ambitious man. I think, said he, 
you have quite correctly explained the training of such a 
person. — We have here then, said I, the second form of 
government and the second individual. Aye, — ^we have, said 
he. 

Ohap. VI. — Shall we not then after this say with JEschy- 
ius,— 

Where state to state, — then each to each incline 5 — 

or rather, shall we, according to our plan, establish the state 
first ? Certainly, he replied. It would be an oligarchy then, 
methinks, that would succeed such a government as this. But 
what constitution is it, said he, that you call an oligarchy ? 
That government, said I, which is founded on the estimate 
of menu's property; — in which the rich rule, and the, poor 
have no share in the government, #Aye, — I understand, 
said he. Should we not, first of all explain, how the 
change is made from a timocracy to an oligarchy? We 
should. And surely the way, in which this change is made, 
said I, is manifest even to the blind ! How? That trea- 
siiiy, said I, which each one fills with gold destroys such 
a state ; for, first of all, they discover for themselves 
modes of expense, for which they set aside the laws, — ^both 
themselves and their wiv^es disobeying them. Very likely, 
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said te, aj:a afterwards, I think, when one observes another, 
and enters into rivalry, the people generally become of this 
character. It is likely. And thence then, sai_d_ I, as thov 
advance in the intensity of the desire for acqnmng wealth, 
the more hononrable they account this, the more dishonour- 
able will they deem virtue ;-for is not virtue- so at variance 
with wealtb,'^that, supposing each to be placed^at the oppo- 
Mte end of a balance, they wodd always wmgh the one 
against the other? Justly so, he repied. While wealth 
then and the wealthy are honoured in the state, both virtue 
and good men must necessarily be held in dishonour ? It is 
nlain And what is honoured is always pursued, while what is 
Ishonoured is neglected? Just so. Instead then of being 
contentious and ambitious men, they Imve at last become 
lovers of gain and wealth;— and the rich they prmse and 
admire, elevating them to the magistracy while the poor 
man they quite despise. Certainly. And do they not enact 
laws, marking out the boundary of the oligarchal con- 
stitution, and regulating the quantity of oligarchal power 
by the quantity of wealth, — allotting more to the more 
wealthy and less to those less so, intimating that he who has 
not the amount settled by law can have no share in the 
government;— and do they not settle these matters com- 
pulsorily, by force of arms, establishing such a state ^ter 
Previous intimidation?— Is it not thus? Aye, indeed. This 
then, so to speak, is its constitution ? 1 es, replied he. What 
then is the nature of the government, and what are the laults 
thereto ascribed ? First of ali, said I, of this very thing, the 
constitution itseli^ what think you ? — ^for consider, if a per- 
son were thus to appoint pilots of ships, by the amount of 
their property, never intrustidg one of them with a poor 
man, though better skilled in piloting,— what would then be 
the consequence ? ,They would make a very bad voyage, 
he replied. And is' it not the same about any other matter, 
or any presiding ofB.ce whatever ? I think so. Is it always so, 
except in a state, said I ; or is it so as regau'ds a state like- 
.wise? There, beyond all others, said he; inasmuch as it w 
the most difScult, and most important kind of governrarat. 
Oligarchy then would seem to have this unquestionab.y 
very great fault. So it seems. But what i ^is this no le^ & 
fault ? What ? That such a state is not integrally one, but 
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isecessarily two ; one cojitaining tlie poor, and the other th€ 
rich, dwelling in one place and always plotting against one 
another. By Zeus, said he, not a whit less ; — and this be- 
sides is a fine thing, — the incapacity of waging war, through 
the necessity, ^ither of employing the armed multitude, who 
are to be ^readed more than the enemy themselves, or else 
re&sing to employ them at ail, and so appearing quite 
oligarchical in battle, — ^being unwilling also to advance 
money for the public service, through a natural disposition 
to covetousness ? This is not well. What then ; — with re- 
ference to what we long ago condemned,— engaging in a 
variety of pursuits, the same persons in such a state giving 
their attendance all at once to agriculture, money-making, 
and military affairs ; does this seem right ? Not at all, of 
course. 

Chap. YII. — Let us see, then, — does this form of govern- 
ment above all others introduce this , greatest of all evils ? 
What is that ? The permission to each person of selling the 
whole of his effects, and to another of purchasing them from 
him, and the privilege to the seller of dwelling in our state, 
though he belongs to no one class therein, and can he called 
neither a money-maker, nor mechanic, nor horseman, nor foot- 
soldier, but poor and destitute. Yes, above all others, he re- 
plied. Such a thing is not prevented in oligarchai govern- 
ments ; for, in that case some of them would not be over-rich, 
and others altogether poor. Eight. But consider this likewise ; 
— ^when such a rich man as this spends his property, would it* 
do the state any more service, as regards the objects just men- 
tioned ; or did he only seem to be one of the magistrates, while 
in truth he was neither magistrate nor servant to the state, 
but only a consumer of its substance ? Aye, — he did seem so, 
he replied ; — ^he was nothing but a'’ consumer. Do you desire, 
then, said I, that we should say of him, •that, as a drone in a 
beehive brings ailment among the whole swarm, just so, such 
a person as this, like a drone in his house, is the ailment of a 
state? Quite so, Socrates, he replied. And has not Crod. 
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trir.e, said be. It is plain tben, said I, that in a. Btat® 
where yon would observe poor people, there are doubtless 
concealed thieves, cutpnrses, sacrilegious persons, and worker^s 
of all such evils. Evidently so, said he. What then ? Do 
not yon find poor people in states that are,^ placed under 
oligarehai government? Almost all are so, ^id he, ex» 
cept the governors themselves. And do we not think, said 
I, that they contain within them many mischievous persons 
with stings, whom the magistrates must restrain by vigilance 
and compulsory measures? We do indeed think so, said 
he. And must we not say, that'^it is through want of educa- 
tion, bad nurture, and a corrupt constitution of state, that 
persons of this character are here engendered ? Yes we must. 
Weil then, is not the state oiigarchaily governed when 
under an oligarchy of this character ; and is it not affected 
by all these evils, and probably more too ? It is nearly so, 
said he. Let ns distinguish then this form of government 
likewise, said I, which they call oligarchy, as one having its 
governors [elected] according to the valuation of their pro- 
perty. 

Chap. YIII. — ^Next let us consider the man who is ana- 
logous to this [[form of government, [] how he is formed and 
what is his character. By aU means, said he. Is it not thus 
then chiefly that the individual man changes from the 
timocratic to the oligarchic form? How? When such 
an one has a son, he, first of all, emulates his father, and 
follows his steps ; afterwards, when he sees him suddenly 
dashed on the state [[like a ship] on a rock, squandering his 
property and ruining himself, either at the head of the army, 
or in solne other high magisterial office,— -then falling into 
the law-courts, ruined by public informers, and either put to 
death, or exiled, and stripj^d of his honours and entire pro- 
perty. It is likely, sSid he. Aye, my friend, and after seeing 
and suffering this, and losing his property, he instantly, 
through fear, I think, pushes headlong from the throne within 
his soul, his ambitious, lofty temper, and at length, "humbled 
hy poverty, turns his attention to gain, lives meanly and 
sparingly, and by hard labour acquires wealth ; — do you not 
think that such a man will seat on that throne in his soul a 
covetous and money-loving spirit, making it a mighty king 
vitkin himself, and girding it, as it were, with tiaras, and 



bracelets, and sceptres T 1 think so, said he. But, as lot 
the principles of reason and high spirit, having laid iheua 
both at his feet on either side as mere slaves, he forbids the ono 
to reason at all, or at any rate to inqnire into aught else, ex- 
cept by what Sieans a smaller amount of property can be made 
greater; aiRl the other, again, to admire and honour any- 
thing but riches and the rich, and to receive honour with 
any other view than the acq^nisition of money, or whatever 
else may tend thereto. There is no change, said he, so 
sudden and powerful as that of an ambitious to an avari- 
cious man. Is not this, then, said I, the oligarchic man ? 
Aye — the change which he undergoes is from a person who 
resembles that government from wdiich oligarchy arises. Shall 
we consider, now, if he does at all resemble it ? Let us 
consider. 

Chap. IX. — Does he not* in the first place, resemble it in 
valuing money above all things ? Of course he does. And 
he does so surely in being sparing and laborious, satisfying 
only his necessary desires, and not allowing himself any otlier 
expenses, but subduing the other desires as foolish. Certainly. 
And in being, said I, a sordid kind of man, making gain of 
everything, intent on hoarding,— one, such as the multitude 
extols, will not this be the man that resembles such a form of 
government ? Aye, I think so, he replied ; wealth at least 
must be highly valued by the state, as well as by the individual 
of such a character, Aye,^ — ^for I do not think, said I, that such 
a man has attended to education. I do not think he has, said 
he; for he would not then have chosen a blind guide for 
his chorus,’^ But further still, consider this attentively 
said I ; — ^must we not say that, owing to his want of educa 
tion, dronish desires springing in him, some of them beg- 
garly, and some mischievous, forcibly k€f>t under restraint by 
the rest of his pursuits ? Just so, said he. Do you know, then, 
said I, where you will best observe their wickedness ? Where « 
said he. ^By looking] at their tutelage of orphans, or what- 
ever else of this kind comes in their way, so as to give thenr 
much power to do injustice. Trise. Is not this then quite 
clear, that in all other kinds of contracts, wherever such an 

** Allusion is here made to Plutns, the god of riches, — who is usually 
represented blind. The word xopoi), which is the reading of the best 
MSS., refers to the noisy crowd of desires that hurry , a man tlirongh life. 
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one gains approbation, by the mers semblance of justice, 
be restrains tbe other wrong desires within him by exer- 
cising a certain moderation, not from any persuasion that 
it is not better to indulge them, nor from sober reason, 
but from necessity and fear, because he trembles for the 
remainder of his property? Certainly, said he=p Aye, by 
Zeus, said I, my friend, most of them, when they want‘*to 
spend the property of others, display passions much akin to 
those of drones. Yes, exceedingly so, observed he. Such a 
person as this, then, will not be free from internal discord ; 
nor he integrally one, but a kind of double man ; possessing 
aesiroM. however, that are at variance with one another, the 
usually, governing the worse. It is so. On these 
accounts, then, such an one, methinks, will present a better 
appearance than many others ; though the true virtue of a 
harmonized and consistent soul wll wholly escape him. Aye, 
it seems so. And the sparing man, either privately or in the 
state, will be but a poor rival, as regards any victory or other 
struggle for honour ; because either for reputation*s sake, 
or any such contests, he is unwilling to spend his property^ 
through fear of kindling expensive desires, and calling them 
into alliance or rivalry ; — and warring, as he does, in 
oligarchic fashion, with only a few of his resources, he is in 
most cases defeated, though he still contrives to get rich. 
Quite so, replied he. Can we any longer hesitate, said I, to 
rank the niggard and the money-maker as resembling a 
state under an oligarchy ? By no means, said he. 

Chap. X.— Democracy, as it seems, must next be consi- 
dered, — ^|iow it arises, and when once arisen, what kind of man 
it produces ; — in order that understanding the nature of such 
a man, we may at once bring him to trial. Yes, said he ^ 
that would be our consistent course. Well then, said I, is not 
the change from ohgarchy to democracy produced in some 
such way as this, — ^through the insatiable desire of the pro- 
posed good, viz. the desire of becoming as ^rich as possible ? 
,IIow? Inasmuch as its governors govern through the posses- 
sion of great wealth, they will have no wish, methinks, to 
restrain by law the profligate portion of the young men 
lirom squandering and wasting their property at pleasure,* 
#%it3Ause, by purchasing such persons' effects, and lending on 
i#««niry, they will not only be still more enriched, but held in 
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liiglier repute. Far mare so than any otlier. This, tiien, is 
already quite clear in our state, that to honour riches, and at 
the same time practise temperance, is impossible, since either 
the one or the other must necessarily be neglected Of course, 
that is quite *piain, said he.* While, therefore, they are neg- 
lectful in oligarchies, and allow the youths to indulge in 
licentiousness, they must necessarily sometimes bring men to 
poverty, even those that are not ignoble. Quite so. And 
these, I suppose, stand in our state both spurred, and in 
armour; some in debt, others in disgrace, others in both, 
hating and conspiring against those who have got what 
belonged to them, and against others also, for mere love 
of change. Aye, such is the case. These usurers, however, 
bent on their ^wn interests, and apparently nnobservant of 
these, wound all that ever yield to them by advancing them 
money, and so, by getting ♦multiplied interest for the parent 
principal,* fill the state with many a drone and pauper. Aye, 
with many a one, he replied. And even when such an evil 
is raging in the state, said I, they are not willing to ex- 
tinguish it, not even by restraining people from spending 
their property at pleasure, nor yet in this way by making 
another law to destroy such disorders. What law? One 
that shall follow the other, compelling the citizens to culti- 
vate virtue; for if they were bidden to engage in volun- 
tary contracts chiefly at their own hazard, their usurers 
would create less scandal in the state, and, fewer also of 
the evils now mentioned would arise therein. Far fewer, said 
he. At present, however, said I, it is by all these means 
that the governors in the state thus dispose of the governed ; 
and both as to themselves and those belonging td them, do 
they not render the youths luxurious and idle as respects 
all bodily and mental exercises,* effeminate in bearing plea- 
sure and pains, and indolent likewise ?• What else ? And as 
to themselves, they neglect everything but the acquisition of 
wealth, and pay no more regard to virtue than the poor? 
No, surely. Having then been thus trained up, when the 
governors and their subjects are thrown together, either on*a 
journey along the road, or in other meetings, either at public 

* The word urarrip is here used to signify the principal sum (rb 
\mov)i from which the interest {tokol or rd: iKyova) are derived. Comp 
h. vi. ch. 18, p. 196. 
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spectacles, or on warlike expeditiouvs^ either as fellow-sailora 
or feliow-soldiers, or when they see one another in real dan«- 
gers, the poor in this case are by no means despised by the 
rich ; — but very often a robust fellow, poor and sunburnt, 
whose post in battle is by the s^de of a rich man bred up in 
the shade, and swoln with nineli unnecessary fat;,"^‘Mf he should 
see him panting for breath and in agony, — think you not, die 
will consider such persons to grow rich to their own injury, 
and win say to his fellow, when meeting in private, that our 
rich men are good for nothing ? Of course, I well know, said 
he, that they do so. Well then, as a diseased body needs 
but the smallest shock from without to give it pain, and 
is sometimes thrown into disorder without any interference 
from without, so also the state that resembles it will, on the 
smallest occasion from without, either when one party forma 
an alliance with an oligarchal, or the other with a democratic 
state, hecome disorded, and fight with itself, and also rise in 
revolt without any external interference. Yes, certainly. 
A democracy then, I think, arises, when the poor prevailing 
over the rich, kill some, and banish others, and share the 
state-offices and magistracies equally among the remainder ; 
and for the most part the magistracies therein are disposed 
of by lot. Aye, said he, this is the establishment of a 
democracy, whether it he effected through force of arms, or 
from the withdrawal of the other party through fear. 

Chap. XI. — In what way then, said I, do these live, — 
and what will be the character of this government ; — for it 
is plain, that a man of this kind will appear democratic ? It 
is plain, said he. First, then, are they not free, and is not 
the state ^pll of freedom' of action, and speech, and each one 
at liberty to do what he pleases ? So it is said, he replied. 
And where there is liberty, #every one will evidently regulate 
his own plan of life j%st as he pleases ? Plainly so. tinder 
such a government especially, methinks, men of all charac- 
ters will spring up. Of course. This, said I, seems likely 
to be the best of all governments ; — ;jusf as a various- 
cploured robe, embroidered with flowers of ail kinds, — so will 
this appear best, variegatedf as it is with all sorts of man- 
ners. Of course, said he. And perhaps too, said I, the 

* Gr. TToXXdKrie* dpfjp Trsrijg^ ^Xt^fievoCf nrcLBarax&dg Iv 

'■rX&voriqt kffTtarpotpr^icort, TroXXdQ ex^^vri cragmq dXkorgta^^ 8cc, 
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multitude will reckon this the best, just as children am 
women looking at embroidered dresses, Yery likely, said 
he. Aye, my excellent friend, here is a state in which we 
may fitly look for a government. How so ? Because it 
comprises ail |:inds of government on the score of its liberty ; 
and it seemg necessary for one that desires to establish a state, 
as*we are now doing, to come to any democratic state, the 
form of which he likes, as to a general political fair, and 
establish that which he has chosen. Aye, said he, he would 
probably be in no want of models. Is not this, said I, a 
divine and pleasant kind of life for the present, — that there 
be no need of governing in this state, even though you be 
able to do so, — ^nor yet of being a subject, unless you please, 
— nor of engaging in war because others do, — nor of keeping 
peace when others keep it, unless you desire peace; — nor 
again, though there be a lay that restrains you from govern- 
ing or administering justice, yet you no less shall govern and 
administer justice, if so disposed ? It is likety, said he ; — ^in 
this particular at least. But what ; is not their lenience 
towards some of those who are condemned very polite ; and 
in such a government did you never yet see its lenity to- 
wards men condemned to death or banishment, who never- 
theless remain there in open intercourse, the banished man, 
tco, returning like a hero as if no one attended to or observed 
him ? Aye, many, he replied. But this indulgence of the 
state, — ^not to mention the small regard, and even contempt 
which it shows for all that we deemed so important when 
settling our state, as that, unless a man had a most exalted 
nature,'^ he would never become a good man, except he had 
from childhood upwards delighted in noble actions, and 
diligently followed all such pursuits; — ^how magnanimously 
does it despise and think as naught all these things, evincing 
an utter disregard as to the kind of ^rsuits from which a 
man comes to engage in politics, though it honours hiin if he 
only declares himself well affected towards the multitude ? 
How very generous, he rejoined. These then, said I, and 
others akin to these, are to be JounOn democracy ; 

Sems to be a pleasant ’sort ^^pf^gbv^^ both^^janarch^l^ 

'and variegated, distributing a certain tp^^a|I 

* Gr, vTrspps^XtifLhnv (pvffiv, Euripides uses a similar expression in 
the AlcestiS) v. 155 : — rt %p?) yevkoiOa riav v 7 rBQ^£^Xt]p>sviiV'^yvvaiKa^ 
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both equals and unequals. Aje^ ym say, be replied, wliat, 
is perfectly well known. 

Chap. XII. — Consider then, said I, what kind of man such 
an one is in private ; or sha^l we first consider, as we dia 
with respect to the government, in what manner he is formed? 
Yes, said he. Is he not then formed in this^ manner, — 
namely, from the parsimonious man who was under the oligSr* 
— as a son, trained up under his father according to his 
habits ? Of course. Such an one forcibly governs his own 
pleasures, — such as are expensive, but not tending to the ac- 
quisition of wealth, which are hence called unnecessary. It is 
plain, said he. That we may not argue in the dark then, said 
I, let us first, if you please, determine what desires are neces- 
sary, and what are not. Willingly, said he. May not such 
be justly called necessary, which we cannot get rid of, and 
the gratification of which does ts.8 service ? For both these 
kinds our nature must necessarily seek after ; must it not ? 
Quite so- This then^ we may justly say, is a necessary part 
to these desires? Justly. But what now? Such desires as 
a man may relinquish, if he try to do so from his youth, and 
which while they remain, do no good, if we say of these that 
they are not necessary, shall we not say right ? Right, in- 
deed. Let us select a pattern of each, that we may under- 
stand from example what they are. Quite right. Is not the 
desire of eating necessary so far as is conducive to health and 
a good habit of body, and the desire of food and victuals ? 
I think so. The desire of food, at least, is necessary on two 
accounts, as being advantageous in itself, and because the 
want of it must bring life to an end.^ It is. And the desire 
of victuals is likewise necessary, as contributing towards a 
good habit of body. Certainly. But what?~even such 
desire as goes beyond these things, or any other sorts 
of meats, and yet <&n be curbed from youth, and trained 
to abstain from most things, and which is hurtful both to 
body and soul as regards the attainment of wisdom and tem- 
perance, may not that be rightly called unnecessary ? Most 
rightly, indeed. May we not say then that these too are ex- 
pensive, and the others frugal, as they conduce towards the 

* Gr. {) rs dxpsXifjLog <firog, {} re Travfxai XJhvra dwarrfj — i, e. if theus 
he no sufficient supply,— the general meaning being, that the desire for 
food is not only useful, but indispensable to the maintenance of life. 
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actions of life ? Of course. We may speak in the same inaii- 
ner, surely, of venereal, and the other desires ? In the same 
manner. And did we not, by him whom we just now called 
the drone, indicate a person full of such desires and pleasures, 
and governed by those that are unnecessary; but one go- 
verned by^hose merely necessary, a parsimonious man. and 
<&posed to an oligarchy ? Without doubt. 

Chap. XIII. — Let us again mention, said I, how the 
democratic man arises out of the oligarchic ; and to me he 
appears to arise chiefly thus. How ? When a young man 
brought up, as we now mentioned, without proper instruc- 
tion, and in niggard fashion, comes to taste the drones' 
honey, and associates with those fiery, terrible creatures who 
can procure all sorts and varieties of pleasures, and from 
every quarter ; — then you may conceive, he somehow begins 
to change the oligarchic for the democratic character. It 
must be so, be observed. Well then, just as the state was 
changed by the aid of another party from without to 
which it was related, is not the youth so changed likewise, 
through the aid of one species of desires from without, to 
others within him, which resemble them and are allied there- 
to ? By all means. And methinks, if any alliance should 
come to counteract the oligarchic principle within him, 
either through his father or other relatives, admonishing and 
upbraiding him, then truly will arise sedition, opposition, and 
an internal struggle against himself. Undoubtedly. And 
sometimes, indeed, I think the democratic yields to the 
oligarchic principle, and some of the desires are destroyed, 
while others retire, because a certain modesty is engendered 
in. tbe youth's soul, and he is again restored to order. This 
is sometimes the case, said he. And again, I suppose, when 
some desires retire, others allied to them secretly grow up, 
which through neglect of parental irtetruction, become both 
many and powerful. This is usually the case, said he. They 
draw them then towards the same intimacies as before, and 
through their connexions secretly generate a multitude? 
What else ? And in the end, I think, they seize the citadel^^of 
the youth^s soul, because they fifid it empty, as regards vir- 
tuous pursuits and true reasoning, — ^the best guardians and 
• presGi^’-ers of the rational part of men dear to the gods. Just 
said he. And then, indeed false and arrogant reasonings 
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and opinions rnsli up in tlxeir stead, and take their place in 
such people. Assuredly, said he. ''And does he not then 
come once more, and dwell openly among those Lotophagi 
— And if any aid come from intimate friends to strengthen 
the parsimonious principle within him, these ^ said arrogant 
reasonings, by shutting against it the gates of thp royal wall, 
neither permit the alliance itself, nor allow the amhassadorial 
admonitions of individual old men, but struggle against them 
and maintain themselves in power ; — and as for modesty, 
they call it stupidity, and thrust it out into disgraceful 
exile , while temperance they call unmanliness, load it with 
* abuse, and then expel it ; — and as for moderation and decent 
expense, they persuade themselves that they are nothing else 
but rusticity and illiberality, and banish them from their 
territories, with many other unprofitable desires. Assuredly, 
they do. Having emptied and purified from all these desires;, 
the soul, thus held by them, and initiated in the great 
mysteries, t they next introduce with encomiums and false 
^eulogies, indolence and anarchy, extravagance and shame- 
|lessu)8ss,^shming^^ j^^ 

^ * calling msoTehce^'go6(i-hreeding, — anarchy, liberty,— luxury, 
f magnificence,— and inapudence, manliness. Is it not, said I, 
somehow thus,^ — ^that a youth, after being bred up with ne- 
cessary desires falls away into the license and dissoluteness 
induced by needless and unprofitable pleasures ? Yes, plainly 
so, he replied. Such an one, then, methinks, thenceforth 
passes his life, spending his property, labour, and time as 
much on necessary as unnecessary pleasures, but if he be for- 
tunate and not unusually excited by passion, ho, as he advances 
in years, and the sovereignty of the passions is subdued, 
re-admits'part of those expelled, and does not deliver him- 
self wholly up to mere intr^iiders, but regulates his pleasures 
on the principle of ^quality, and so lives, giving himself 
up to each incidental desire that happens to rale him, 
till he is sated, — ^and then another, undervaluing none, 
but indulging all alike. Quite so, of course. And yet 

g., 

* These Lotophagi are described by Homer, Odyss. ix, 94, &c. 

t Allusion is here made to the Eleusinian mysteries, which after certain 
lustrations and sacrifices, were successively communicated to those is 
course of initiation, — first, the lesser mysteries Cptwod rsXij), and six 
months subsequently, the greater (rd ggydXa rsX?^). 
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such an one, said I, will not listen to true reasoning, nor 
admit it into liis stroiigkold, — should he be told that some 
pleasures are attached to honourable and virtuous desires, 
others to those that are depraved, and that he should pursue 
and honour the former, but chastise and hold captive the 
latter, — but in %li these cases will dissent, and say that they are 
all alike, am^to be held in equal honour. Assuredly, said he, 
one* thus affected, does this. Well then, said I, thus does 
he daily live, gratifying every incidental desire, sometimes 
getting drunk to the sound of the flute, at others tempe- 
rately drinking water, — at others, again exercising gym- 
nastics sometimes indolent and wholly careless ; then 
again applying, as it were, to philosophy, — often too acting 
the politician, saying and doing by skips and jumps what- 
ever comes first : — and if he would imitate any of the 
military tribe, thither he is carried ; if the mercantile, then 
again thither ; nor is his lif^ regulated by any plan or law, 
but, deeming this particular life pleasant, and free, and 
blessed, he follows it throughout. You have most fully 
described, said he, the life of the man who places all law^s 
on a level. I at least am of opinion, said I, that he is mul- 
tiform, and filled with different habits ; like the state, too, 
he is handsome and of varied complexion, a man whose 
life many men and women would emulate, because he contains 
within himself numerous patterns both of forms of govern- 
ment and moral habits. He does, said he. What then? 
Have we then so described and arranged such an one on the . 
principles of democracy, as that he may be truly called one 
of democratic character. We will allow that it has, said he. 

Chap. XIY.* — It still remains, however, that discuss, 
said I, that most excellent form of government and that most 
excellent man, — ^tyranny and the ^tyrant. Surely, said he. 
Come then, my dear fellow ; — what is tj^e manner in which 
tyranny arises ? — for it is almost plain, that it is a change from 
democracy. Plain. Does not tyranny arise in the same manner 
from democracy, as democracy does from oligarchy ? How — 
as respects the good then, which oligarchy proposed to itself, 
and according to which it was constituted ; was it not with 
a view of becoming extremely rich? Yes, An insatiable 

* A large portion of this and the following chapter will he found rm- 
iered into Latin in Cicero de Repnbl. i. ch. 43, 44, 
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desire tlien for riches^, and a neglect of ail besides, tlirongh 
attention to the acquisition of wealth, destroys it. True, 
said he. And with reference to what democracy deno- 
minates good, an insatiable thirst for it destroys it like- 
wise ? But what say you, it denominates as ,^ood ? Liberty, 
said I : — ^for this, you are told, is best found in a state 
under democratic rule, and hence any one naturally dree 
would choose to dwell in this alone. This word liberty, said 
be, is vastly much talked about. Well then, observed I, as 
I was just going to say, does not tbe insatiable desire for 
this, and the neglect of other things, change even the form 
of government, and prepare it to need a tyrant ? How ? 
said he. When a state, said I, is under democratic rule, 
thirsts after liberty, and happens to have bad cupbearers 
appointed it, and gets immoderately drunk with an unmixed 
draught thereof, it punishes even the governors, unless they 
be quite tame- spirited, and allow them excessive liberty, by 
accusing them of being corrupt and oligarcbical. They do so, 
said he. But such as, obey the magistrates, said I, it abuses 
as willing and good-for-nothing slaves ; both publicly and in 
private they commending and honouring magistrates who re- 
semble subjects, and subjects who resemble magistrates : must 
it not happen in such a state, that we must necessarily arrive 
at the acme of liberty ? Of course. And must it not descend, 
too, my friend, said I, into private families, and at last 
reach even the brutes ? How, said be, can we assert aught 
like this ? For instance, said I, when a father gets used to 
become like his child, and fears his sons, and the son Qn 
nice manner] his father, and has neither respect nor fear 
of his parents, in order, forsooth, that he may be free ; — 
and thus a mere resident is placed on a level with a 
citizen, and a resident \tith a stranger, and so likewise a 
foreigner. Just sOj^aid he. Aye, these indeed happen, said 
I, and other similar little things also : — and in such cases a 
teacher fears and flatters his scholars, and the scholars despise 
their teachers, and so also their tutors ; and on the whole the 
^youths resemble those more advanced in years, and rival 
them both in speech and action : while the old men sit 
down with the young, and imitate them in their love of mer- 
riment and pleasantry, for fear of appearing morose and 
despotic. Quite so, of course, replied he. But as to this 
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extreme liberty of the ijjnltitiide, said I, wbat i heigbt it 
attains in a state like tMs, -where purchased slaves, male 
or female, are no less free than their purchasers, and how- 
much equality and liberty wives enjoy with their husbands, 
and husbands ^ith their wives, — this we have almost for- 
gotten to mention. Are we not then to say, according to 
JE:?chylus, he observed, whatever now comes into our mouth? 
By all means, said I ; and accordingly I thus speak : 
— ^with reference even to brutes, such as are under the 
care of men, how much more free they are in such a state ; 
he who has no experience thereof will not easily believe 
— for according to the proverb, even dogs resemble their 
mistresses;* and horses and asses are used to run about 
at large, surlily driving against whomsoever they meet, unless 
they get out of their way ; and many other such-like things 
happen, that indicate an abu;?dance of liberty. You are just 
telling me my dream, said he, for this has often happened to 
me when going into the country. But do you observe, said 
I, when all these things are collected together in a whole, that 
they make the soul of the citizens so sensitive, that if they 
were any how to be brought into slavery, they would be in- 
dignant and not endure it ; — for in the end, you know, they 
regard laws neither written nor unwritten, and hence no one 
will by any means become their master? I know it well, said he. 

Chap, XT.— This then, said I, my friend, I suppose, is that 
government so beautiful and youthful, whence tyranny springs. 
Youthful, indeed, he replied ; but what then ? The same 
malady, said I, that existed in an oligarchy, destroys this 
form likewise ; rising also to a higher pitch of power, and en* 
slaving the democracy by its very licentiousness ; fois, in fact, 
the doing of anything to excess usually causes great change 
in an opposite direction : and so ^t is in the 'seasons, as in 
vegetable and animal bodies, and so alsJO not least of all in 
forms of government. Probably so, said he. Aye, for 
excessive Hbert;^ seems only to degenerate into excessive 
slavery, either in private individuals or states. It is probable, 
indeed. Probably then, said I, tyranny is established out 
of no other form than democracy out of the highest degree 

^ The proverb here alluded to runs thus, according to the scholiagfe 
o^TTfp 17 dhTTotva, Toia kuwj/. The adage from JEschylus, soma* 
what above, is of an origin equally unknown. 
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of literty, methinks, tke greatest and fiercest slarery. 
it is reasonable, said be. This, howerer, methinks, said I, was 
not what you asked : — but what is that same disease which 
arises in an oligarchy and a democracy, and reduces each 
to slavery? Your remark is true, replied^ he. I meant, 
said I, that there was a race of idle and profase men, J^he 
bravest of whom were the leaders, and the more cowardly 
their followers, whom indeed we compared to drones ; some to 
those with stings, others to those without stings. Rightly too, 
said he. These two now, said I, when they spring up in a 
government, disturb it, just like phlegm and bile in a natura. 
body, — and against these it is the duty of a wise physician and 
lawgiver of a state, no less than of a wise bee-master, to take 
much fore-caution, — ^first, that they never gain admittance ; — - 
and if they should enter, that they be as soon as possible cut off, 
with their ceils as well. Yes, by "Zeus, said he ; altogether so. 

Chap. XTI.— Let us thus then conceive the matter, said 
I, that we may more distinctly see what we want. How ? Let 
us ideally divide a democratic state into three parts, as it 
in fact is ; for some such classification is natural to it, owing 
to its liberty, no less than to an oligarchy. It is so. Yet 
it is much more fierce at least in this than in the former. 
How ? In an oligarchy, from not being held in honour, but 
excluded from the magisterial office, it is unexercised and 
gains no strength ; — ^but in a democracy it is, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the presiding party, the fiercest of them ever talking 
and agitating, while the rest bustle about at the law-courts, 
and cannot endure any one else to speak differently from 
itself ; and thus all things, with only a few exceptions, under 
such a government, are managed by a party. Very much the 
case, said he. . Some other ^^party, then, is always separated 
from the multitude. ^Which ? While the general body are 
engaged in the pursuit of gain, such as are naturally the most 
temperate generally become the wealthiest. Yerj probably. 
And hence is it, methinks, tha.t the greatest quantity of 
honey, and what comes with the greatest ease, is pressed out 
oi" these by the drones. Yes, — for how, said he, can any one 
press it from those who have bat little ? Such wealthy people, 

I think, are called the pasture of the drones. Nearly so, 
replied he. And the people will be a sort of third species, ~ 
Rich as mind their own affairs, without meddling with 
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others, who hare little property, hut are yet the most 
numerous, and most prevailing in a democracy, whenever it 
is densely populated. It is so ; but this it will not often 
consent to do without getting some share of the honey. This 
class, of course, always obtains a share, said I, as far as their 
leaders are^able, by robbing those that have property, and 
gi?-ing it to the people, in order that they may eat most them- 
selves. Aye, said he, that is the way in which these become 
sharers. These, then, are obliged to defend themselves. Those 
thus despoiled are compelled to defend themselves, saying and 
doing ail they can among the people. Of course. And though 
they have no inclination to introduce a change of government, 
they are charged with forming plots and plans- against the 
common people, and being oligarchally disposed. What next ? 
After seeing that the people, not willingly, but through 
ignorance and the impositions of these slanderers, attempt 
to injure them, do they not then, indeed, even against their 
wills, become truly oligarchic? — ^thoiigb not spontaneously, 
for this very mischief is generated by the drone that stings 
them. Quite so. And so they lay informations, make 
lawsuits, and have contests one with another. Very much 
so. And are not the people always used to place some 
one in special presidency over themselves, and to cherish him, 
and promote him to great power ? They are. And this, said I, 
is plain, that whenever a tyrant rises, it is from the fact of 
thus presiding, and nothing else, that he flourishes. This is 
very clear. How, then, begins the change from a president 
into a tyrant ? — is it not clearly when the president begins 
to do the same as is told in the fable, about the temple 
of the Lycean Zeus, to whom the wolf was dedicated in 
Arcadia? What is that? said he. That whoever tastes 
human entrails mixed with thosS of other ' offerings, must 
necessarily become a wolf : — have you lot heard the story ? 
I have. Well, then, supposing him to be thus the president of 
the people, and li^ving to deal with an extremely compliant 
multitude, he should not refrain from shedding even kindred 
blood, but by unjust charges, as usual, should bring mefl 
into the law-courts and murder them, as if he set no value on 
human life, and, tasting with unholy mouth and tongue even tho 
blood of relations, should banish men and slay them, proposing 
the abolition of debts and fresb division of lands, — ^must not 
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sucli an one of necessity, and by dei^tiny, be eitlier destroyed 
by Ms enemies, or else act tbe tyrant, and from a man, be«* 
come a wolf? Of great necessity, said be. This then, is 
he, said I — ^the same who rises in sedition against those 
who have property. Yes. And when he ha%been banished 
and returns against the will of his adversaries, he comes 
back, of course, an accomplished tyrant. It is plain. And if 
they cannot expel him, or pnt him to death on a state accu- 
sation, then they conspire to cut him off privately by a 
violent death. It usually so happens, he observed. And 
besides this, all who have advanced to this station invent 
this much-vaunted tyrannical demand, asking the people 
for certain body-guards, that the people's aid may be secured 
them. Of this, said he, they take special care. And 
metMnks they grant them this through fear of his safety, 
though secure as to their own. Q,uite so. And when a man 
observes this, who has property, and who, besides that, is 
further charged with hating the people,-— he then, my friend, 
according to the answer of the oracle to Croesus, 

...... To pebble-bedded Hermus flies, 

Nor waits the brand of cowardice ;* 

because he would hot, said he, be a second time in fear. But 
surely, said I, he at least, methinks, that is caught, is put to 
death. Of necessity so. It is plain, then, that this president ol 
our state does not like a noble person, nobly iie,t but, after 
hurling down many others, sits in his chair of office, a con- 
summate tyrant of the state, — and not a president. Of course* 
he is likely to be so, rejoined he. 

Chap. rXYII. — Shall we then examine the happiness both 
of the man and the state, in which such a mortal as this is 
engendered? Let us do so by all means, said he. Does 
ho not, then, said I, ir. the first days, and for a brief season^ 
smile and salute every one he meets, and asserting himself to 
be no tyrant, and promise many things, both in public and 
private, and liberate men from debts, and disMbute land both 
t© the public and those about him, and affect to be mild 
and liberal towards all ? He must, replied he. But, me- 
thinks, when he becomes reconciled to some of his fordgii 

^ The iTOtte oracular legend occurs in HerodotuSj Clio, rJa, 5i. 

f Comp. Horn. li. xvi. 776 ; Odyss. xxiv. 39. 
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enemies, and has destroyed others, and there is quiet respecting 
these, he jSrst of all is ever exciting wars, that the people 
nmj be in need of a leader. Aye, that is likely. Is it not 
Also then, that, being rendered poor by contributing to the 
public treasury^ they may be compelled to be anxious for daily 
sustenance, 5hd so Jess readily conspire against him ^ Plainly 
so. And methinks, if he suspects that any of a free spirit will 
not allow him to govern, — in order that he may have some 
pretext for destroying them, he exposes them to the enemy ; 
for all these reasons a tyrant must necessarily he always rais- 
ing war. Necessarily so. And, while he is doing these things, 
he will necessarily become more hateful to the citizens. Of 
course. And, therefore, some of those who have been pro- 
moted along with him and are in power, use great plainness 
of speech, towards him and among themselves, finding fault with 
what is done, — such at least,’ as are of a more manly spirit. 
Aye, probably so. The tyrant, therefore, if he means to govern i 
must cut off all these, till he leave no one, either friend or foe, 
worth anything. It is plain. He must carefully notice them, 
—■who is courageous, who is magnanimous, who wise, who rich ; 
and in this manner is he happy, that, willing or unwilling, he 
is under a necessity of being an enemy to all like these ; and 
to form plots against them, till he has purged the state. A 
fine purging indeed! said he. Yes, said I, the reverse of 
what the physicians do with regard to animal bodies ; for they 
take away the worst and leave the best ; but he does the con- 
trary, Because it seems, said he, if he is to govern, he must 
necessarily do so. 

Chap. XVIII. — By a blessed necessity, then truly, is he 
lx)und; said I ; which compels him either to live . with a 
depraved multitude, — hated by tjiem too, or not live at 
all. In such necessity he is, he replied. ,And the more he is 
hated by the citizens whilst he does these things, will he not 
so much the more require a greater number of guards, and 
those more faithfuh? It is impossible he should not. Who 
then are the faithful, and whence shall he procure them ? • 
Many, said he, will come flying to diim of their own accord, 
sf lie give them pay. By the dog, said I, you seem again 
to be talking of certain drones, both foreign and multiform. 
Aye, you think right, replied he. But those of the state 
itel:^~woukl he uot desire to have them also as guards! 

S'.- 
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How? After lie has taken away the slaves from the citi- 
zens, would he not give them their liberty, and make of them 
guards about his person ? By all means, said he ; for these 
a=re the most faithful to him. What a blessed possession of 
the tyrants, said I, is this which you mentionr if he employ 
such friends and faithful men, after having destroyed the 
former ones ! But at any rate, said he, such he surely dCfes 
employ- And then his companions, said I, admire him, and 
the young citizens flock around him : but those that are 
respectable men both hate and fly from him. Of course they 
would. It is not without reason, then, said I, that tragedy 
is generally thought a wise thing, and that Euripides is 
thought to excel in it. Why ? , Because he uttered this, the 
result of deep reflection, that tyrants are wise, by intercourse 
with the wise ; — and he plainly said, those were wise with 
whom they hold converse. And he commends tyranny too, 
said he, as some divine thing, and says a great deal else about 
it, as do the other poets. Those composers then of tragedy, 
said I, as they are wise, will forgive both ourselves and others 
who establish governments analogous to our own, for not 
admitting them into our republic, as being panegyrists of 
tyranny. Methinks, said he, such of them, at least, as are 
well mannered, will forgive us. But they will go about 
through other states, methinks, drawing together the crowds, 
and put to sale their flue, magnificent, and persuasive words, 
and so draw, over governments to tyrannies and democracies. 
Just so. And do they not further receive rewards and are 
specially honoured, first by tyrants, as is natural, and next by 
a democracy ; but the higher they advance in the forms of 
government, the more does honour forsake them, disabled as 
it were by an asthma from j)ursuing its progress. Entirely so. 

Chap. XIX. — Thus far, said I, have we digressed : and 
now let us go back and talk about the army of the tyrant, 
beautiful as it is numerous, multiform, and ever the same, — 
how it is to be maintained. Ifc is plain, sai^he, that whatever 
sacred things there be in the state, those they will despoil, and 
make the sale-proceeds tj^erefrom to be such from time to 
time as to cause the commons to pay lighter taxes. But 
when these fail, what will they do ? It is plain, said he, 
that he and his boon-companions, and associates, male and 
female, will be maintained out of his paternal inheritauco. 
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I uiiderstaiid, said I the party that made the tyrant is 
to maintain him and his companions. Surely it must, he so, 
replied lie. • How, say you ? replied I : — if the people were 
to be enraged, and say, that it is not just for a son arrived at 
mature age fb be maintained by the father, but on the con- 
{^ary, the ’father by the son, and that he did not beget and* 
bring him up for this purpose, to be himself a slave to his 
slaves after they have grown up, and to maintain him and 
his slaves with the rest of the riotous crew,* — but rather that 
under his auspices he might be liberated from the rich in the 
the state, [[who are also called the good and worthy^ : — -and 
now he orders him and his companions to -leave the state as a 
father drives from home his -son and his rackety boon-fellows. 
By Zeus, then, the people, said he, such as they are, will 
know what sort of a creature they have begotten, embraced, 
and nurtured, and that bmng themselves the weaker party, 
they are still trying to drive out the stronger. How say you, 
replied I ; — will the tyrant dare to offer violence to his 
father, and actually strike him if he will not yield ? Yes, 
said he, for he has stripped him of his armour. The tyrant, 
said I, you call a parricide and a hard-hearted nourisher of 
old age ; and this, as it seems, would be an acknowledged 
tyranny; and, as the saying is,- — the common people, flying 
from the smoke of slavery among freemen, have fallen into 
the slavish Are of despotism, and instead of excessive and 
unreasonable liberty, they embrace the most rigorous and 
bitterest captivity of actual slaves. Aye, — this is very 
much the case, rejoined he. What then, said I, may it 
not be concluded with due consideration, that we have shown 
in suflicient detail how tyranny arises out of democracy, 
and its nature also, when it does arise ? Quite sufficiently, of 
course, replied he, % 

* Gr, ^vyK\vS(3t}p aXXwj/, The word ^vy^vg means the vilest and 
moit worthless of the people. Comp. Thucyd. viic 5, where 3 t 
ci&ad in the same sense. 
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1r the mntk hooh the discussion of tyranny is concluded with a view at 
its origin and nature in the individual man, who, when thus ajSfected, is 
given up to all kinds hf disordered passions that effectually exclude him 
from all chance of happiness. Hence is it, that, as good and healthy 
monarchical government is pre-eminently conducive to the highest hap- 
piness of the citizens,-— so also tyranny is unfailingly productive of 
the most intense and general misery: This is proved also from an 
analysis of the mental faculties, and a pretty full account is here given 
of the desires, pleasures, and indulgences by which they are affected, 
and which must be kept in constant subjection by the dominance of 
reason. 

Chap. I. — We liave yet, said I, to consider tlie tyrannical 
man himself, how he arises out of the democratic, — and, when, 
he does arise, wbat is his nature, and what kind of life he 
leads, whether wretched or happy. Yes, we have, said he. 
Know you, said I, what I still want? What? We do not 
seem to have sufficiently distinguished as regards the desires ; 
what is their nature and amount ; and how many ; and while 
there is any defect in this, the inquiry we make will not be 
very clear.^ Is it not good time for that yet ? I wish to know 
about them ; — for it is this. Of pleasures and desires that 
are not necessary, some seenj, to me contrary to law, — which 
indeed seem engendered in all men : — though owing to the 
correction of the laws, and of improved desires aided by 
reason, they either forsake some men altogether, or are less 
numerous and feeble, while in others they are more powerful 
a^d more numerous. Will you inform me what these are ? 
said he. Such, said I, aSr are excited in sleep, when the 
rest of the soul — ^which is rational, mild, and its governing 
principle, is asleep, and when that part which is savage and 
rude, being sated with fcod and drink, frisks about, drives 
ftpfi ay sleep, and seeks to go and accomplish its j;ractiees;— 
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in sucli an one, jon kno-^ , it dares to do everything, because 
ife is loosed and disengaged from all modesty and prudence : 
for, if it pleases, it scruples not at the embraces, even of a 
mother, or any one else, whether gods, men, or beasts ; nor to 
commit mumder, nor abstain from any sort of meat, — and in 
one word,%it is wanting neither in folly nor shamelessness, 
^ou speak most truly, replied he. But when a man is in 
good health, me thinks, and lives temperately, and goes to 
sleep, after exciting his reason, and feasting it with noble 
reasonings and investigations, having thus attained to an 
internal harmony, and given up the appetites neither to want 
nor repletion, that they may be at rest, and not disturb that 
part which is best, either by joy or grief, but suffer it by itself 
alone without interruption to inquire and long to apprehend 
what it knows not, — either something of what has existed, or 
now exists, or will exist hereafter; and so also, having soothed 
the spirited part of the soul, and not allowed it to be hurried 
into transports of anger, or to fall asleep with agitated passion ; 
— but after having quieted these two parts of the soul, and 
roused to action that third part, in which wisdom dwells, lie 
will thus take his rest ; — ^you know, that by such an one the 
truth is best apprehended, and the visions of his dreams are 
then least of all portrayed contrary to the law. I am quite 
of this opinion, said he. We have digressed indeed a little 
too far in talking of these things but wbat we want to be 
known is this, that in every one resides a certain species of 
desires that are terrible, savage, and irregular, even in some 
that we deem ever so moderate : — and this indeed becomes 
manifest in sleep. — Now consider, if I seem to be speaking to 
the purpose, and whether you agree with me. A;^e, indeed, 

I do. 

Chap. IL — As for the peop]e*s*rnan then, recollect how we 
described him, as being brought up sSmebow from infancy 
under a parsimonious father, who valued avaricious desires 
only* and despised all such as were unnecessary, arising 
only out of a love of amusement and finery.* Was he not ? 
Yes. But getting acquainted with the more refined, wh*o 
are full of the desires just mentioned, running into all 
sorts of insolence, and imbibing their manners through detes- 

^ This refers to the description of the duffiOKj^ariicbc in book I'fft* 
eh. 1?. 
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tation of Ms fatlier*s parsimony; — anjl yet having a bettei 
natural temper than his corrupters, and being drawn opposite 
ways, he at length settles down into a mode of life equi- 
distant from either, and so in his opinion, participating 
moderately of each, leads a life neither illiberal -nor lawless, 
after having thus become a democrat instead <sf an oii- 
garchist. Yes, — this, said he, was and is our opinion 

such an one. Suppose now again, that, -when such an one has 
become old, he has a young son educated according to his 
Dwn habits. I suppose it. And suppose, too, that the same 
happens to him as to his father ; — that be is drawn into all 
lawlessness, which his seducers call all freedom ; and tliat his 
father and his domestics are aiding those intermediate desires ; 
— and that others also lend their assistance (when these 
clever conjurers and tyrant-makers have no hopes of other- 
wise keeping youth in their powei^), and so contrive to excite 
in him a certain love which is to preside over the passive 
desires, which distribute what may be at hand to all the rest, 
— B, certain large^winged drone — or what else think you, 
is that kind of love ? For my part, said he, I think, it is no 
other than this. Well, — ^when the rest of the desires buzz 
about him, full of their odours and perfumes, and crowns 
and wines, and the dissolute pleasures belonging to such 
associations, — ^and at. last- by their increase and nurture, add 
to the drone a sting of desire, then truly he is sentinelled 
by madness as a life-guard, and this president of the soul 
becomes frenzied ; and even should ho find in himself any 
opinions or desires which are deemed good and modest, he 
kills them and pushes them from him, till he has ridded him- 
self of teniperanee and has become brimful of madness. You 
perfectly describe, said he, the, formation of a tyrannical man 
Is. it not for some such reason as this, said I, that love has of 
old been said to be a fj'rant ?. It seems so, replied he. Well, 
my friend, said I, and is not a drunken man likewise some- 
what of a tyrannical spirit ? He is indee^. And besides 
that, he that is mad. and disturbed in liis mind, undertakes 
ahd hopes to bo able to ,goyern not only men, but the gods 
as well. Entirely so, saiS.he. The tyrannical character 

Gr. Trpocrrdrrjv twv dpywv ¥iaX rk s'fotfxa ^lavefjiofjLsvwv kTn&vfXti^v^ 
viroiTTepoy Kal jikyav icjjtpijvd r.iya. This is perhaps the best render 
!ng ; — bi t the passage is soirewhat obscure.. 
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then, happy man ! becopms so in full perfection, 'VYlien either 
by temper or pursuits, or both, he becomes drunken and giyen 
ixp to loye and melancholy. Perfectly so, indeed. 

Chap. III. — Such an one, it seems, then, is thus engendered, 

— but how 4oes he pass his life? — Just as they say in their 
games, rej^ied he ; — this yon shall tell me too.” I will tell 
you then, said I : — for I think, that in the next place, they 
haye feastings and revellings and banquetings and mistresses, 
and all such things as may be expected among those with whom 
dwells the tyrant love, and goyerning all in the soul Neces- 
sarily so, said he. "Will there not then, each day and night, 
blossom forth numerous fierce desires, eagerly in want of 
many things ? Many indeed. And if they get any supplies 
Ijoi their wishes,] these are soon spent ? Of course. And 
after this there are borrowings and forfeitures of property?* 

Of course. And when everything fails them, must it not 
follow, that while the numerous and powerful desires nestled ,|| 

in the mind, will on the one hand raise a clamour, the men, 
on the other hand, who are driven and goaded by the rest of 
the passions, but especially by love itself, which commands 
all the others as its life-guards, will rage with plirensy, and 
seek after people s property, to see if they can plunder it 
either by fraud or violence ? Quite so, said he. Of neces- 
sity, then, they must either plunder from all quarters, or else 
be hampered with great pain and anguish. Necessarily so, 

And as in such a man his new pleasures are greater than 
those he had before, and depreciate the value of the others, 
will he not similarly deem it right for himself, however young, 
to have more than his father and mother, and to take away 
from them, when he has spent liis own portion, applying to 
his own use what belongs to his parents ? Of course he will, 
replied he. And if they will itt>t give it up to him, will he 
not at first try to pilfer or defraud^ his parents? By all 
means. And should he be unable to do this, he will next 
use rapine and^violence ? I think so, replied he. But sup- 
posing, my fine fellow, that the old man and woman fail out 
and fight, will he not be very cautious and wary of dotng 
what is tyrannical ? I, for my p^rt, said he, am not quite sure 
about the safety of such a person s parents. But by 2teus, 

* Gr. SaveicTjjtol Kal \r7]c ovffiag lit. the horrowif^ ^ 

tumey on mury, and the seizure of property for non-‘paymmt» 
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Adimantns, think you, that for the sake of a newly belorod 
and unnecessary mistress, such a person would abandon his 
long loved and closely connected mother ; or for the sake of 
a youth newly loved and with whom he has no ties, give up 
to stripes his withered but time-honoured father, ^and the most 
ancient of all his friends, sujSering them to be sla%^es of 
these others, by bringing them into the same house ? Yer, 
by Zeus, I do, said he. It seems indeed, said I, a vastly 
blessed thing to be the father of a tyrannical son ! Not at 
all so, said he. But what, when the father and mothers 
riches are beginning to fail such an one, and when the great 
swarm of pleasures has been already collected within him, 
will he not be the first to scale the wall of some house, or 
strip some one of his coat late at night, and after that rifle 
some temple ? — And in all these acts, as respects the opinions 
which he formerly held from boyhood, and which guided his 
decisions concerning good and evil, the passions, that are 
newly loosed from slavery and placed as the body-guards of 
Love, will prevail therewith; — and these indeed had only 
just been loosed from their dreamy sleep, when he was him- 
self still under the law and governed by his father, as under 
a democracy : — yet afterwards, when tyrannized over by love, 
such as he rarely was when in his dreams, he will ever be 
when awake, nor will he abstain from slaughter, however 
horrid, or food, or any deed whatever : — ^but that tyrant love 
within him, living without restraint of law or government, 
as if it were sole monarch, will lead on tbs man it possesses, 
as it would a state, to every act of madness, whereby he can 
support himself and the mob of passions about him, which 
partly entering from without, through evil company, and 
partly through the manners of the man and his associates, 
have been unchained and set#at liberty : now is not this th© 
life of such an one ? It is this truly, said he. And if, said I, 
there be, only a few such in the state, and the rest of the people 
tre sober, they go out and serve as guards to other tyrants, or 
assist them for hire in case of war : but refnain at home 
during peace and quiet, giving rise in the state to a great many 
minor evils. What mean ycKi ? Such as these ; they steal, 
break open houses, cut purses, strip people of their clothtvs, 
rifle temples, make people slaves, and, where they can speak, 
fiornetimes turn false informers, give false testimony, and take 
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bribes.’^ These then you call minor mischiefs, said lie, — if 
there be but a few such persons. What is small, said I, is 
small in comparison to the great ; and all these things with 
regard to the tyrant, when compared with the wickedness 
and misery the state, do not, as the saying is, come near 
the mark for when the state has many such, and others 
to their companions, and when they perceive their own 
number, then these are the persons who, led by the people s 
folly, elevate to the tyranny the man among them who has 
within his soul most of the tyrant, and in the greatest 
strength. Probably so, indeed, said he ; for he will be most 
suited for a tyrant. Of course, if they voluntarily submit to 
him : — ^but if the state will not allow him to use the violence 
towards them, with which he formerly treated his father and 
mother, so he will now again, if he can, chastise his country by 
bringing in his youthful assojciates, and enslaving under them, 
as the Cretans say, his once dear mother-land and father- 
land : — and this will of course be the issue of such a man's 
desire. Entirely so, said he. Do not these then behave thus 
in private life, said I ; — even before becoming rulers ; first 
with the company they keep, either associating with their 
own flatterers and those who are ready to supply their every 
want ; or if they ask cjie for anything, falling down as 
suppliants, and deigning to assume the disguise of friends; 
but after they have gained their own purposes, acting as foes? 
Quite so. Throughout life then they live as real friends to 
no one w^hatever, but always either as masters or slaves to 
another; — ^because for liberty and true friendship the tyrant's 
nature has no relish whatever. Quite so. May we not 
rightly call these men faithless ? Of course. And as unjust, 
moreover, as they possibly can be, if indeed we, in what we 
said before were rightly agreed as» to the nature of justice ? 
Aye, we were quite right, said he. Le^ us then give a sum- 
mary account, said I, of this worst man of ours ; he is the 
same kind of person, awake perhaps, whom we just described 
as asleep. Entire’ly so. And does not that man become such, 
who with a tyrannical nature holds the sovereign swaj? 
and the longer he lives in tyrant-life become so more and 
more ? Necessarily so, replied Glaucon, taking up the dis- 
course. 

” These grave crimes are almost similarly enumerated in the Gorgiwi 
p. 508 e, and also bif Xenophon, Mem. i, ch, 2, s. 62. 
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Chap. IV. — And not tlie man, said I, wlio appears 

tlie most wicked, appear likewise the most wretched ; and will 
not he who holds the tyranny longest and exercises it most, be 
really such in the greatest measure and for the longest time ? 
- — ^but many as are men, so many are their ms^nds. Of ne- 
cessity, said he, these things must be so. And we^ild not the 
tyrant man, said I, as closely resemble a state under tyraniij^, 
at the democratic man resembles the state under democracy, 
and so likewise as respects the others ? Of course. As state 
then is to state with regard to virtue and happiness, so surely 
will man he to man likewise ? Of course. What then is 
the state governed by a tyrant as compared with one under 
a kingly government, — such as we first described ? The exact 
contrary, said he ; for the one is best, and the other the 
worst. I will not ask, said I, which you mean, for that is 
plain ; but do you judge is it thus or otherwise, that you 
judge of their happiness and misery ? — and let us not be 
struck with admiration when considering the tyrant himself, 
or the few about him ; but let us, as we ought, enter into the 
whole state, and declare our opinion, after going through and 
\uewing every part. You propose what is right, said he ; — 
and it is clear to all that no state is more wretched than one 
under tyranny, and none- more happy than that under regal 
power. Well then, said I, in proposing these same things 
with respect to individual men, should I rightly propose, if I 
accounted that man a suitable judge of them, -who can by in- 
tellectual power penetrate into and inspect a man's disposi- 
tion, and is not, as a child looking at exteriors, astounded 
by the pomp, which tyrants exhibit to those without, but has 
the power of looking properly through him? If then I 
thought that we should all listen to the man, who from 
having dwelt with him in the same house, and been joined in 
his family transactions, is able to judge how he behaves to 
\iiach of his domestics, ][in which most especially a inan appears 
• Btripped of his aqtorX finery,] and so also ii;^ public dangers; 
and if when he has observed all this, I were to bid him de- 
cfare how the tyrant stands, as regards happiness and misery, 
in comparison with others.* You would be quite right in 

Euripides, Jon. v. C21 — 4, has a similar sentiment beautifafii- 
pressed : — 

‘ TVpai^idoQ fidr^jr alvovpihvT^g 

TO ixkv TOLv doiiotdi df 
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; proposing tills, observed Jie. Are jou willing then, said I, 

I tliat we should set up to be of the number of those who are 

I able to judge, and who have already fallen in with such cha- 
racters, so that we may have some one to answer our questions ? 

* Chap. Y^Come then, said I, thus consider it : — call to 

mTnd the mutual resemblance of the state and individual 
I man and thus, considering each by turns, describe to us the 
passions of each. What jiassions ? said he. To begin iirst, 
said I, with the state; — do you call the one under tyranny, 
free or enslaved ? Enslaved, said he, in the greatest degree 

possible. And moreover, you see in it some who are mas- 

ters and freemen ? I see. some indeed, said he, but exceed-'* 
ingly few : — ^but the greatest and best part therein generally 
is shamefully and wretchedly enslaved. If then, said I, the 
individual man resembles t^ie state, will he not necessarily 
be placed under like circumstances, and. his soul be filled with 
slavery and iiliberaiity, and those parts of it too be enslaved 
which were the most noble, and that small part of it too 
assume the mastery, which is the most wicked and insane of 
all ? Quite so, said he. What then, — will you say, that such 
a soul is slavish or free ? Slavish perhaps, I say. But is 
not the state that is slavish, and governed by tyranny, least 
of all able to do wdiat it likes ? Aye, — -quite so. And 

speaking of a soul generally, will it not, when governed by 
tyranny, least of all do what it likes, — but being constantly 
hurried by some stinging passion, be full of tumult and in- 
constancy? Of course it must be so. But will the state 
governed by tyranny be necessarily rich or poor? Poor. 
And must a sou] under a tyranny then be ever «penuripus 
and insatiable ? J ust so, said he. But what, — must not 
such a state and such an indiviTlual be necessarily fuU of 
fear? It must be so.- As for iamentsftions, and groans, and 
weepings, and torments, think you that you would find more 
in any other kin^ of state ? By no means. And in a man, 
think you that such things exist in any one to a greater ex- 
tent than in this tyrannical one who is maddened by bis 
desires and lusts ? How can they ? said he. It is with 

XvTTTjpdric* yap fiaKapioQ r'lQ tvrvx^K^ 
ocrrig dtSoLKio^ KCti 7rwtd^Xi7ra)»/ jBsay 
al&va TSLpu \ 
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reference, I suppose, then to all tl>ese, and other such like 
things, that you hav^e deemed this the most wretched of all 
states ? Was I not right then in doing so ? said he. Certainly, 
said I. But what say you again as respects the tyrannical man, 
with regard to these same things ? That he isd>y far, said he, 
the most wretched of all in the world. This, repMd I, you are 
not quite correct in saying. How ? said he. He is not as 
yet, methinks, said I, as unhappy as he can be. But who is so? 
The following person probably you will deem even yet more 
miserable than the other. Which ? That man, said I, who 
being naturally tyrannical, remains not in private life, but is 
unfortunate enough to be induced by his destiny to become a 
tyrant. From what has been formerly observed, said he, 
I presume that what you say is true. Yes, said I ; — but we 
ought not merely to conjecture about matters so important as 
these, hut to sift them to the bottom, in the way we are now 
about to do;* for most momentous is the inquiry about a 
good life and a had one. Quite right, said he. Consider, 
then, whether . there be anything in what I say ; for, in con- 
sidering this question, it is my opinion that we ought to per- 
ceive it from what follows. From what? From every indi- 
vidual private man, among such as are rich, and possess many 
slaves ; for these have at least this resemblance to tyrants, that 
they rule over many, — the difference being in the multitude 
of the latter. Aye, — there is some difference. Are you sure 
then that these live securely, without dread of their domestics ? 
Aye, — for what should they fear? Nothing, said I ; but do 
you understand the reason ? Yes ; — because the whole state 
assists each particular individual. You say right, replied I: 

■ — ^hut what, — if one of the gods were to take a man who had 
fifty slaves or upwards out of the state, — both himself, his 
wife, and children, — and sgt them down in a desert with the 
rest of his property,^ and his domestics, where no freemen 
woukl be likely to lend him aid, — what kind of fear, think 
you, he would entertain about himself, his c^iildreu, and his 
wife, of being destroyed by the domestics ? The greatest 
possible, metbinks, replied he. YTould he not be obliged to 
flatter some of his very slaves and make them many promises, 
and set them at liberty without need, and so appear to bo 

Gr. rotavra, aXX fd ftaXcr rowvrq^ 

enoirdv ; 
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himself the flatterer of servants ? He must of course be com- 
pelled to do so, said he, or else be destroyed. But what, said 
I if the god were to place round him many other neigh- 
bours who could not endure for any one to pretend to lord 
it over another, — ^and, wherever they find such an one, 
punished hir?^ with extreme rigour ? Methinks, he would be 
stin more distressed, said he, when thus beset by a whole 
host of foes. And is not the tyrant bound in such a prison- 
house, if he be of such disposition as we have described, — 
full of many and all kinds of aversions and desires; and 
whilst he is most eager in his soul, he alone of all in the 
»tate is not allowed to go abroad, or to see what others love 
to see, but huddles himself at home, and lives mostly as a 
woman, envying the other citizens, whenever they travel 
abroad, and see what is good ? Wholly so, of. course, re- 
plied he. « 

Chap. VI. — Well, then, through such evils as the^e, 
does not the man reap still more, who, being ill-governed 
within himself, []a person whom you just now deemed to be 
the most of all wretched, 3 remains not in private station, hut 
through some fortune or other is obliged to act the tyrant, 
and, though unable to control himself, attempts to govern 
others, as if with a body diseased, and unable to support itself, 
one were compelled to live not in a state of privacy, but in 
wrestling and fighting against other bodies ? What you say, 
Socrates, replied he, is altogether most probable and true. 
Is not this condition, then, dear Glaucon, said I, altogether 
wretched; and does not the tyrant live more wretchedly 
even than the man that you conceive to live- the most 
wretchedly of all ? Quite so, replied he. True is it, then, 
though one may fancy otherwise, that the really tyrannical 
man is really a slave to the greatest flatteries and slaveries, and 
a flatterer of the most abandoned men ; *and without ever in 
the smallest degree satisfying his desires, he is of all men 
most in want of n^ost things, and poor indeed, if one could 
but look into his whole soul, and full of fear throughout life, 
filled with terrors and griefs, — if, indeed, he resembles the* 
constitution of the state he rules : — ^and he docs resemble it 
does he not ? Extremely, said he. 

And in addition to this, shall we not ascribe also to the 
tyrant-man what we formerly mentioned that he must 
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cessarily be, and by governing becdnio increasingly, envious, 
faithless, unjust, unfriendly, impious, — the entertainer and 
encourager of all vice ; and from all these causes be special!}? 
happy himself, and render all about him happy likewise? 
No one of understanding will, said he, contradic^^yoii. Come, 
then, said I, as a judge who is examining the whole ca^e ; 
so tell me, — who, in your opinion, is first in happiness, and 
who second, and the rest in order, five in all; namely, the 
regal, the timocratic, the oligarchal, the democratic, and the 
tyrannic. Easy, indeed, is this decision, said he : — ^for as 
they came before us, I have judged of them as public actors, 
by their virtue and vice, — happiness and its contrary. Shall 
we then hire ourselves a herald ? said I ; or shall I myself 
declare, that the son of Ariston has judged the best and 
justest man to be the happiest, [^and that this is. the. man,. who 
is fittest to be as king, and as ^ing too over himself ;] and 
that the worst and the most unjust is the most wretched ; and 
"tte' h^ is the most; tymnnical, who in the greatest degree 
tyrannizes over Himself and, the ... state ? So let it be pro- 
m5ffice3Ty3^^ He. Must I, tHen, state in addition, 
said I, whether they be unknown to be such or not, to all 
men, and tHe gods too ? Pray do so, said He. 

Chap. VII. — ell then, said I this would seem to be one 
of our proofs ; and this, if you please, must be the second. 
"Which is this ? Since the soul, said I, of every individual is 
divided into three parts, just as we divided our state, it wiU, 
in my opinion, admit of a second illustration. What is that ? 
It is this : — of the parts of the soul there appear to me to be 
three pleasures, one peculiar to each, with desires and govern- 
ments in like manner. How say you ? replied he. One part 
we say, by which a ma^ learns, another by which he ia 
roused to spirit ; bu^ as for the third, it is so multiform, that 
we cannot express it by any one word peculiar to itself, but 
have named it from the greatest and most impetuous part 
thereof ; calling it the desiderative, from the impetuosity of 
the desires for eating and drinking, and sexual pleasures, and 
such-like enjoyments, and« calling it money-loving also, as it is 
through wealth most especially that such desires are accom- 
plished. And we said rightly, replied he. Well, then, if w© 
are to call it the pleasure and delight in gain, shall we not do 
best to reduce it under one head in our discourse.* so that 
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re may Iiaye sometliisg quite clear to ourselves, wlien we 
are speaking of this part of the soul ? And in calling it 
money-loving, and profit-loving, shall we not be giving it its 
proper term ? Yes, I think so, said he. But what ; do not 
we say, thai? the spirited principle ought to be wholly im- 

f elled to superiority, victory, and applause ? Especially so. 

f, then, we term it the contentious and ambitious, shall we 
not accurately express it ? Most accurately. But []as regards 
that part of the soul] by which we gain knowledge, it is 
clear to every one, that it is wholly intent on always know- 
ing the truth, wherever it may be; and as to wealth and 
glory, least of all does it care for these. Just so. By term- 
ing it, then, the love of learning, and philosophy, we shall be 
defining it correctly? Of course. And in these people's 
souls, said I, one governs in some, and the other in others, 
as it happens ? Just so, »said he. This was why we said 
then, that of men also there were three original species^ the 
philosophic, the ambitions, and the avaricious ? Surely so. 
And likewise three species of pleasures, — corresponding to 
each of the others ? Yes, certainly. You know, then, said 
I, that if you were to ask these three men, by turns, which 
of these lives is the pleasantest, each would most commend 
his own ; and the money-maker would say, that, compared 
with the pleasures of acquiring wealth, those arising from 
honour, or learning, are of no value, unless they bring in 
money ? True, said he. , And what says the ambitions man ? 
said I; dod« not he deem the pleasure arising from money- 
making a sort of burden ; — and again, that which arises from 
learning, unless it bring him honour, mere smoke and trifling ? 
So it is, said he. And as for the philosopher, said I, we may 
suppose that he deems all other pleasures in comparison with 
that of knowing the nature of truth js a mere nothing, and 
that, while constantly employed in learning something of this 
kind, he is not far off from pleasure, — and calls them really 
necessary, becasise he wanted none else, except when com- 
pelled by necessity."^ This, said he, you should well know. 

, 

'*■ The rea^L spiritual nature of this truth is beautifully expressed in the 
Phscdo, p. 67 a ; — Kai sv y dv ^wjLt€v, ovro/g-^iyyvrdrof scro/zeda rov 
ticivaty lay paXiura fir}dtv dfit\S)psv ri^ a^jjtan (irjdk Koivutvmfzsvy 
Zrt H’daa dvdyKr}, fi7)de dvaTeifiTrXdifteOa rijc to'utov dXXi 

Ka6ap€v(i}fz€y utt* avrovj mg dv b ©ebr abrbg diroXifiry i/pdg* 
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Chaf. Tin. — When these severaMives then, said I, and 
the pleasures peculiar to each, are at variance with each other, 
not with reference to a mode of life, worthier or more base, 
worse or better, — ^but merely with reference to living more 
pleasantly or painfully; — how can we know of the 

two speaks most in accordance with truth ? I am not, said^. 
he, quite able to tell. But considei it thus : — by what crite- 
rion ought we to judge about matters rightly presented for 
our judgment; — is it not by experience, prudence, and rea- 
son, — or can we find any better criterion than these ? How 
can we ? said he. Consider now ; — of the three men, who is 
the most experienced in all the pleasures ? — Think yon that 
the money-loving man, by learning the real nature of truth, 
gains more experience in the pleasure arising from know- 
ledge, than ’the philosopher has in that resulting from the 
acquisition of wealth ? There is a great difference, said he : 
for the philosopher must necessarily from early childhood 
taste the other pleasures; but what it is to know real beings, 
and how sweet is its pleasure, the money-getting man need 
not taste, or become experienced therein ; — nay, indeed, it is 
no easy matter, even should he earnestly try to accomplish 
it. The philosopher then, said I, far surpasses the money- 
getting man, at least in experience of both tlie pleasures. 
Far indeed. But what as regards the ambitious man — ^Iias 
he any more experience in the pleasure arising from honour, 
than the philosopher in that which arises from the exercise 
of intellect? Honour, indeed, said he, attends them all, if 
each obtains his object: for the rich man is honoured by 
many, and so is the brave, and the wise ; so all (/ them have 
experience, as to the kind of pleasure 'attending honour , 
but in the contemplation of^being itself, as to the pleasure 
which it gives, it is impossible for any other than the 
philosopher to have fasted it. On the ground of expe- 
rience then, said I, he of all men is the best judge. By 
far. And surely, including prudence also? he alone has 
experience. Of course. But the organ, hy which these 
pleasures must be judged, i|i not the organ of the money- 
getter, nor of the ambitious man, but of the philosopher. 
WJiich is tha<t? We said somewhere, that they must be 
judged of by reason,— did we not? Yes. But reasoning m 
©liielly /be organ of the phiiosot>her ? Of course it m If 
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then the things to be ®ietermined could be best determined 
hy riches and gain, what the money-getting man commended, 
or despised, would necessarily be most agreeable to truth ? 
Quite so. And if by honour, victory, and courage, — ^must it 
not be a^tl^ ambitious and contentious man determined? 
It is evident. But since it is by experience, prudence, and 
reason, it follows of course, said he, that what is praised by 
the philosopher aud the lover of reason must be the most 
true. — Of the three pleasures, then, that which belongs to that 
part of the soul by which we learn most is the most pleasant, 
and that man in whom this part of us holds the chief sway lives 
, the pleasantest life. How can it be doubted ? said he : — for the 
wise man, who has the supreme right to commend, commends 
his own life. But which life, said I, does our judge pro- 
nounce the second, and which the second pleasure ? Plainly, 
that of the warlike and amMtious man ; for this is nearer to 
his own than that of the money-getter. And that of the 
covetous, as it appears, is last of all ? Of course, said he. 

Chap. IX. — These things then will succeed one another 
in order ; and the just man will twice prevail over the un- 
just : — the third victory now, as at the Olympic games, k 
sacred to Olympian Zeus, the Saviour ; for you must con- 
sider, that, with the exception of that of the wise man, the 
pleasure of the others is by no means genuine nor pure, 
but somehow shadowed over, as I think I have myself 
heard from one of the wise men and this truly would be 
the greatest and most complete downfal. Extremely so; — 
but how mean you ? I will thus trace it out, said I, whilst 
in searching you answer my questions. Ask then,, said he. 
Tell me then, said I, do we not say that pain is contrary to 
pleasure ? Quite so. And do w^ not say likewise, that to 
feel neither pleasure nor pain is somet^iing? We say it is. 
And that the state between both of these is a certain 
tranquillity of the soul with reference to them ; — do you not 
so understand it ?> Just so, he replied. Do 3"ou not remember, 
said I, the speeches of the diseased, which they utter whep 
they are sick ? What are they ? ^ That nothing is sweeter 
than health, but that it escaped their notice before they 
became sick, that it was the sweetest. I remember it, said 
he. And are you not wont to hear those who are under 
tfCiita pain say, that there is nothing sweeter than a cesan* 
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tbe mind from tlieir expectation, of the same kind ? Of the 
game. 

Chap. X. — Do you know then, said I, of what class they 
are, and what they chiefly resemble ? What ? said he. Do 
yon concei’^e, said I, there is any such thing in nature as this, 
the ab^e, the below, and the middle ? I do. Do you think 
then that any one, when brought from the below to the middle, 
imagines anything else than that he is brought to the above ; 
and when he stands in the middle, and looks down whence 
he wms brought, wdll he imagine that he is anywhere else 
than above, whilst yet he has not seen the true above ? By 
Zeus, said he, I do not think that such an one will ima- 
gine otherwise. But if he should again, said I, be carried to 
the below, he would conjecture he was carried to the below, 
and conjecture rightly? He would of course. Would he not 
be thus aflected from his jrant of experience in what is really 
above, and in the middle, and below ? Plainly so. Would 
you wonder then, that while men are inexperienced in the 
truth, they have unsound opinions about many other things, — 
and that as to pleasure and pain, and what is between these, they 
are likewise affected in the same manner ; so that, even when 
they are brought to what is painful, they conceive truly, and 
are really pained ; but w^hen from pain they are brought to the 
middle, they strongly imagine that they have arrived at the 
highest pitch of pleasure, in the same manner as those, who 
along with the black colour look at the gray, through inex- 
perience of the white, and so are deceived ? and just so those 
who consider pain along with the freedom from pain, are 
deceived through inexperience of pleasure. By Zeus, said he, 
I should not wonder, but much rather if it were iTot so. Con- 
sider the matter thus, said I ; are not hunger and thirst, and 
such-like things, certain emptin^esses in the bodily habit ?. Of 
conrse. And are not ignorance and fWly an emptiness in the 
habit of the soul ? Quite so. And is not the one filled when it 
receives food, and the other when it acquires intelligence ? 
Surely. But which is the more real repletion, that of the 
less, or the more truly real being? It is plain, that oPthe 
more real. Which species, then, do you think, participate 
most of a purer essence; those which partake of bread and 
drink, and meat, and all such sort of nourishment ; or that 
^>ecie8 which partakes of true opinion and science, and intol-* 
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ligence, and, in sliort, of all virtue? — And judge of it thus : — 
That whicli is connected ■with what is always similar, and 
immortal, and true, and is so of itself, and arises in what is 
of the same character, think you that it has more of the 
reality of being, than what is connected to wdi^t is never 
similar and mortal, and is such itself, and is generated r'Th thing 
of the same character? Aye, said he, this differs greatly ^ 
from that which is always similar. Does then the essence of 
that which is always similar participate more of essence than 
of science? By no means. But what as regards truth? Nor 
of this neither. If it participate less of truth, does it not 
likewise do so of essence ? Of necessity. In short, then, do 
not those species which relate to the care of the body partake 
less of truth and essence, than those relating to the care of the 
soul ? By far. And the body likewise less than the soul ; do 
you not think so ? I do. Is not that v/hich is filled with more 
real beings, and is itself a more real being, in reality more 
truly filled than that which is filled with less real beings, and 
is itself a less real being ? Of course it is. If then it be 
pleasant to be filled with what is suitable to nature, that 
which is in reality filled, and with more real being, must be 
made both more really and more truly to enjoy true pleasure ; 
hut that which participates of less real being, must he less truly 
and solidly filled, and participates of a more uncertain and less 
genuine pleasure. Most necessarily, said he. Such then as are 
unacquainted with wisdom and virtue, and are always conver 
sant in feastings and things of that kind, are carried, as it ap- 
pears, to the below, and back again to the middle ; — and there 
they wander during life : — but as they never pass beyond this, 
they do not Jook towards the true above, and are not carried 
to it ; nor are they ever really filled with real being ; nor 
have they ever tasted solid a«d pure pleasure ; but, after the 
manner of brutes looking always downwards, bowed towards 
earth and their tables, they lire feeding and coupling; and 
from a lust for such things, they kick and push at one another 
as with iron horns and hoofs, and perish through their own 
* insatiety, just like those who are filling wth unreal being tkat 
which is no real being, nor friendly to themselves. You are 
describing, Socrates, with quite oracular perfection, rejoined 
Glaueon, what is the life of the multitude. Must they not 
then, of necessity be conversant with pleasures mixed w'tii 
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pains, images of the 1;rue pleasure, shadowed in outline, and 
coloured by their position beside each other; so that both 
their pleasures and pains will appear vehement, and engender 
their mad jpassions in the foolish ? Hence also they must 
fight a'ISQur these things, as Stesichorns says those at Troy 
fought about the image of Helen, through ignorance of the 
true one. Of necessity, said he, something of this kind must 
take place. 

CiXAi*. XI. — But what ? must not the same things neces- 
sarily happen to the irascible part of the soul, whenever 
any one gratifies it, either through envy from ambition, or 
violence from contentiousness, or anger from moroseness, 
pursuing a glut of honour, of conquest, and of anger, both 
without reason, and without intelligence ? Such things as 
these, said he, must necessarily happen wnth relation to this 
part of the soul. What *then, said I ; — can we confidently 
say concerning all the pleasures, both as respects the^avari- 
cions and the ambitious part, that such of them as obey 
science and reason, and, in conjunction therewith, pursue and 
obtain the pleasures of which the prudent part of the soul is 
the leader, that these will obtain the truest pleasures, as far 
as it is possible for them to attain true pleasure, and in as 
much as they follow truth, pleasures properly their own ; if 
indeed w^hat is best for each be most properly bis own ? Aye, 
it surely is most properly bis own, said he. When then the 
whole soul is obedient to the philosophic part, and there is no 
sedition in it, then every part in other respects performs its 
proper business, and is just, and also reaps its own pleasures, and 
such as are the best, and as far as is possible the most genuine. 
Certainly, indeed. But when any of the others governs, it 
happens that it neither attains ks own pleasures, and it com- 
pels the other parts to pursue a pleasi»re foreign to them, and 
not at all genuine. It does so, said he. Will not then those 
parts, which are most remote from philosophy and reason 
most espccially*effect such things? Yery much so. And is 
not that which is most remote from law and order, most.re-^ 
mote likewise from reason ? It plainly is.. And have not the 
xiniorous and the tyrannical desires appeared to be most 
remote from law and order .? Extremely so. And the royal 
and tbe moderate ones, the least remote f Yes. The tyrant 
then, I think, will be the mosT^. remote from true pleasure^ 
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and sucli as is most properly his own, and the other will he 
the least. Of necessity. And the tyrant, said I, will lead 
a life the most unpleasant, and the king the most pleasant. 
Of great necessity. Do you know then, said If ligw much 
more unpleasant a life the tyrant leads than the lung? If 
you tell me, said he. As there are three pleasures, as it'’ 
seems, one legitimate, and two illegitimate ; the tyrant in car- 
rying the illegitimate to extremity, and flying from law and 
reason, dwells with slavish pleasures as his life-guardians, and 
how far he is inferior cannot easily be told, unless it he done 
in this manner. How ? said he. The tyrant is somehow in 
the third degree remote from the oligarchic character ; for the 
democratic was halfway between them. Yes. Will he 
not then dwell- in the third picture of pleasure, distant from 
him as regards truth, if our former^j reasonings be true ? Just 
so. But the oligarchic is the third again from the royal, if 
we sn|)pose the aristocratic and the royal the same? He is 
the third. The tyrant then, said I, is remote from true plea- 
sure, the third from the third ? So it seems. A plain sur- 
face then, said I, may be the image of tyrannical pleasure, as 
to the computation of length. Certainly. But as to power, 
and the third augment, it is manifest by how great a dis- 
tance it is remote. It is manifest, said he, to the computer 
at least. If now, conversely, any one shall say the king is 
distant from the tyrant as to truth of pleasure, as much as is 
the distance 9, and 20, and 700, shall he not, on completing 
the multiplication. And him leading the more pleasant life, 
and the tyrant the more wretched one. by this same distance ?’^ 
* The following numoers are employed by Plato in this place. He 
considers the Royal character as analogous to unity, the Oligarchic to the 
number 3, and the Tyrannic to the* number 9. As 3 therefore is triple of 
unity, the Oligarchic is th| third from the Royal character ; and in a 
similar manner the Tyrant is distant from the Oiigarchist by the triple in 
number ; for 9 is the triple of 3, just as 3 is the triple of 1. But 9 is a 
plane number, the length of which is 3, and also its breadth. And a 
tyrannic, says Plato, is the last image of a royal life/ He also calls 3 a 
power, because unity being multiplied by it, and itself by itself, and 9 by 
it, Claere will be produced 3, 9, But he calls the third augment 27, 
arising from the multiplication of the power 3, and producing depth or a 
solid number. Lastly, 27 multiplied into itself produces 729, which may 
he considered as a perfect multiplication, this number being the 6th 
power of 3 ; and 6 as is well known is a perfect number. Hence, as tho 
King is analogous to 1, he is said, by Plato, to be 729 times distant from 
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You bare heaped up, said he, a prodigious account of the dif- 
ference between these two men, the just and the unjust, with 
reference to pleasure and pain. Yet the numbers are true, 
said I, and corresponding to their lives, if indeed days, and 
nights, ^d** months, and years,- correspond to them. But 
they do correspond, said he. If then the good and just man 
surpasses so far the evil and unjust man in pleasure, in what 
a prodigious degree further shall he surpass him in decorum 
jff life, in beauty, and in virtue! Prodigious, indeed, by Zeus, 
he replied. 

Chap. XII. — Well then, said I, since we have reached 
this part of our argument, let us recapitulate what we first 
said, on account of which we came hither : now it was said, 
if I mistake not, that it is advantageous to one who is 
thoroughly unjust, but who has the character of being 
just, to commit injustice* Was it not so said? It was 
indeed. Now then, said I, let us settle this point, ^ since 
we have now settled the other, with reference to acting 
justly and unjustly, what power each of these possesses 
in itself. How ? said he. Let us ideally fashion an image 
of the soul, that the man who said those things may 
know what he said. What kind of image ? said he. One 
of those creatures, said I, which are fabled to have been of 
old, as that of Ohimmra, of Scylla, of Cerberus; and many 
others are spoken of, where many particular natures existed 
together in one. They are spoken of indeed, said, he. Let 
us form now the figure of a creature, various, and many- 
headed,"^ having all around heads of tame creatures, and of 
wild, and having power in itself of changing all these heads, 
and of breeding them out of itself. • This is the work, said 
he, of a skilful modeller : however, as the formation is easier 
in reasoning, than in wax and such-like, let it he formed. Let 
there he now one other figure of a lion t and one of a man ; 
but let the first be by far the greatest, and the second he the 
second in bulk:. These are easy, said he, and they are 
formed. Unite now these three in one, so that they may ^ 
somehow coexist. They are united, said he.. Eorm tiow ^ 
around them the external appearance of one of them, that of 

* By tb.is many-headed beast, desire is signified. 

t The lion signifies and man for^^ the ^ 

whole soul xs divided into reason^ anger j and desffe. "" 
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the man ; so that to one who is not able to see what is 
within, but who peroeives only the external covering, the 
man may appear one creature. It is formed all round, said 
he. Let us now tell him who asserts that it is profitable to 
this man to do injustice, but to do justice unprofitable, that 
he asserts nothing else, than that it is profitable ibr him to^ 
feast the multiform creature, and to make it strong ; and 
likewise the lion, and what respects the lion, whilst the man 
he kills with famine, and renders weak, so as to be dragged 
whichever way either of those drag him ; and that he will 
also find it advantageous never to accustom the one to live in 
harmony with the other, nor to make them friends, but suffer 
them to bite one another, and to fight and devour each 
other. He, said he, who commends the doing injustice, 
undoubtedly asserts these things. And does not be again, 
who says it is advantageous to act justly, say that he ought 
to do and to say such things by which the inner man shall 
come 'to have the most entire command of the man, and, as a 
tiller of the ground, shall take care of the many-headed crea- 
ture, cherishing the mild ones, and nourishing them, and 
hindering the wild ones from growing up, taking the nature 
of the lion as his ally, and, having a common care for all, 
make them friendly to one another, and to himself, and so 
nourish them ? He who commends justice undoubtedly says 
such things as these. In ail respects, then, he who com- 
mends justice would seem to speak the truth, but he who 
commends injustice, to speak what is false ; for, as respects 
pleasure, applause, and profit, he who commends justice 
speaks the truth, and he who discommends it speaks nothing 
genuine ; nor does he discommend with understanding what 
he discommends. Not at all, said he, as appears to me at 
least. Let us then in a mildf manner persuade him (for it is 
not •willingly he errs), Asking him, 0 blessed man! do not 
we say that the maxims of things beautiful and base become 
so upon such accounts as these ? Those are good which make 
the brutal part of our nature most subject to tbe man, or 
rather perhaps to that which is divine ; while those are evil 
which enslave the mild part of our nature to the brutal : — 
will he agree with us, — or how ? He will, if he be advised 
oy me, said he. Is there then any one, said I, whom it avails, 
from this reasoning, to take gold unjustly, supposing some- 
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thing of this kind to happen, if, while taking the money, ho 
at the same time subjects the best part of himself to the 
worst? Or, if, taking gold, he should enslave a son or 
daughter, and that even to savage and wicked men, shall we 
not say tl|js wuld not avail him, not though he should receive 
for it a prodigious sum ? But if he enslaves the most divine 
part of himself to the most impious and most polluted part, 
without any pity, is he not wretched ? and does he not take 
a gift of gold to his far more dreadful ruin, than Eriphyle 
did when she received the necklace for her husband's life? 
By far, said Glaucon ; for I will answer you for him. 

Chap XIII. — Do you not, then, think that intemperance 
has of old been blamed on these accounts, because in 
such persons that terrible, great, and multiform beast was 
indulged more than was deoent ? Plainly so, said he. And 
are not arrogance and mofoseness blamed, when the lion- 
like and serpentine disposition increases and stretches he^^ond 
measure ? Certainly. And are not luxury and effeminacy 
blamed because of the remissness and looseness of this dispo- 
sition, when it engenders cowardice in the man ? What else ? 
Are not flattery and illiberality blamed, when any one makes 
this irascible part itself subject to the brutal crew, and, for the 
sake of wealth and its insatiable lust, accustoms the irascible 
to be affronted from its youth, and instead of a lion to become 
an ape ? Entirely so, said he. But why is it, do you think, 
that mechanical arts and handicrafts bring disgrace ? Shall 
we say it is on any other account than this, that when a man 
has the form of that which is best in his soul naturally weak, 
so as not to be able to govern the creatures within, himself, 
but ministers to them, he is able only to learn what flatters 
them ? It is likely, said he. In carder then that such an one 
may be governed in the same manner the best man is, do 
we not say that he must be the servant of one who is the best, 
and who has within him the divine governing principle? not at 
all conceiving thatjie should be governed to the hurt of the sub- 
ject (as Thrasymachus imagined), but, as it is best for ever3r 
one to be governed, by one divine aii<J wise, most especially pos- 
sessing it as his own within him, if not subjecting himself to 
it externally ; that as far as possible we may all resemtle one 
another and be friends, governed by one and the same? 
Rightly, indeed, said he. And law at least, said I, plainly 



stows it intends suet a tldngj being iSn^ ally to^ all in tte city ; 
as does likewise tte government of ctildren, m not aLowmg 
them to be free till we establist in them a proper governmenf, 
as in a city ; and having cultivated that in wtict is 

best, by that wtict is best in ourselves, we estaoli^a similar 
^uakiL and governor for youth, and then at length we set 
free It shows it indeed, said he. In what way then shall v e 
say,' Glaucon, and according to what reasoning, that it is pro- 
fitable to do injustice, to be intemperate, or to do anything 
base, by which a man shall indeed become more wicked, but 
yet shall acQuire more wealth, or any kind of power . In no 
way, said he. But how shall we say it' is profitable for the 
uniust to be concealed, and not to suffer punishment ? or does 
he not indeed, who is concealed, rtill become more wicked ? 
but he who is not concealed, and is punished, has the biuUi 
■part quieted, and made mild, anfi. the mild part set at liberty. 
And the whole soul being settled in the best temper, m pos- 
sessing temperance and justice, with wisdom, acquires a more 
valuable habit than the body does, jn acquiring vigour and 
beauty, with a sound constitution; in as far as the soul is 
more valuable than the body. Entirety so, said he. Will 
not everybody then, who possesses intellect, regulate his lite, 
first by extending hither the whole of his powers, honcmrmg 
those branches of science which will render his soul of this 
kind, and despising all other things? It is plain? said he. 
And next, said I, with regard to a good habit of body and its 
nourishment, he will spend his life in attention to these, 
jiot that he may indulge the brutal and irrational pleasure ; 
nor yet with a view to health, nor principally with 
reference to becoming strong, healthy, and beautiful, iinkss 
by these means he is to, become temperate likewise : but 
he always appears t<^ adjust the harmony ot the body tor the 
sake of the symphony which is in the soul. By all means, 
said he, if indeed he is to be truly musicak Will he not 
then, in acqiuiring wealth, maintain accord and symphony ( 
nor moved by the congratulations of the multitude will he 
increase the bulk of his treasures to an infinite amount, o^a- 
sioning thereby infinite evils ? I think not, said he. But 
looking, said I, to the government of it himself, and taking 
care that nothing there be moved out of its place, through thes 
greatness or smallness of his property, thus governing as far 
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as lie is abie^ be will add to bis property, and spend out of it. 
Entirely so, said be. He will regard bononrs, likewise, in 
tbe same manner; of some be will willingly take a share, 
and taste of tiiose wbicb be judges will render bim a better 
man, but^s for those wbicb be thinks would dissolve that 
Mbit of soul wbicb subsists witbin bim, he -will fly from both 
those privately and in public. He will not be willing, then, 
said be, to act tbe politician, if be takes care of this. Yes, 
truly, said I, in bis own state, and greatly too ; but not pro- 
bably in bis country, unless some divine fortune befal bim. I 
understand, said be. You mean in the state we have now 
established, wbicb exists only in our reasoning, but 1 tblnk 
has* no existence on earth. But in heaven, probably, — said 
I, there is a model of it, for any one who inclines to contem- 
plate ifc, and on contempla^ng to regulate himself accord- 
ingly ; and to bim it matters not whether it does exist any- 
where, or will ever exist here for be would perform' the 
duties of this city alone, and of no other. It is reasonable-*, 
said be. 
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The concluding hooA of the Reptiblic comprises two mam subjects o4 
inquiry. First, he explains more fully than he had done in the third 
hook, the reason for excluding from his pattern state the accomplish- 
ment of poetry, so highly prized by the Athenians, but nevertheless he 
allows the admission of that chaste and harmless kind of it ; such as 
hymns to the gods and odes in honour of celebrated men ; — and, lastly 
he treats of the rewards both present and to come, resulting from the 
practice of justice, — and of the punishments on the other which attend 
OP. injustice, which is totally opposed to state-happiness. 

Chap. I. — Moreover, remarked I, botk in many otlier re- 
spects, I observe tbut we have been rightly establishing our 
state, better indeed than all others; and not least so do I say, 
as regards our sentiments concerning poetry. What are 
they ? said he. That no part of it which is imitative should 
by any means be admitted for that it must not be admitted 
appears now, methinks, exceedingly clear, since the several 
forms of the soul have been distinguished apart from one ano- 
ther. How do you mean ? That I may tell it to you, — (for 
you will not denounce me to the composers of 'tragedy, and 
the rest of the imitative class), — all such things as these seem 
to be the ruin of the intellect of the hearers, — that is, of such 
of them as have not a test to enable them to discern their 
peculiar nature. What consideration, said he, leads you to 
say this? It must be stated, said I ; although a certain 
friendship, at least, and reverence for Homer, which I have 
had from my childhood, almost restrains* me from telling 
it ; for he seems truly both to have been the first leader and 
teacher of all the good composers of tragedy ; but still the 
man must not be honoured in preference to truth. But what 
I mean must be spoken. By all means, said he. Hear me 
then, or rather answer me. Put your question then. Can you 
tell me perfectly, what is the nature of imitation ? — ^for I do not 
myself altogether understand its meaning. Is it possible them 
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said he, that I shall any Jiow understand it ? That would he 
no way strange, said I ; since those who are dim-sighted per ^ 
ceive many things socner than those who see more clearly. 
The case is so, said he ; but while you are present, I would 
not venture tested, even though I had some inkling of it, but 
consider ityourself. Do you wish then, that we hence begin 
dbr inquiry in our usual method ? for we used to suppose a 
certain idea relating to many individuals, to which we give 
the same name; — do you not understand ? I do understand. 
Let us suppose now any one you please among the many, as 
for example, if you will, there are many beds and tables. 
Of course. But the ideas, at least respecting these pieces of 
furniture, are two, one of bed, and one of table. Yes. Apd 
do we not usually say, that the workman of each of these 
pieces of furniture, looking towards the idea, makes them 
thus — one of them the beds,^nd the other the tables which 
we use ; — and all other things in like manner? — for surely 
not one of the artificers makes the idea itself; for howcan 
he? By no means. See now then, what kind of an artificer 
do you call tliis ? Which ? He who makes all tilings 
which each several artificer makes. You are alluding to 
some skilful and wonderful person. Not yet, at least; but 
you will much more say so presently ; for this same me- 
chanic is not only able to make all sorts of utensils, but 
makes everything also which springs from the earth, and 
he makes all sorts of animals, himself as well as others; 
and besides these things, he makes the earth, the heaven • 
and the gods, and all things in heaven, and in Hades under 
the earth- You are speaking, said he, of a perfectly wonderful 
sophist. Do you disbelieve me ? said I ; but tell me, do you 
not think that there is such an artificer ; or that in one re- 
spect, he is the maker of all these •things, and in another not 
so ? — or do you not perceive, that even ^ou yourself might 
be able to make all these things, in a certain manner at least ? 
And what, said he, is this manner ? It is not difficult, said 
I, but is done in* many ways, and quickly too ; but in the 
quickest way of all, if I mistake not, if you please to make a 
mirror, and carry it round everyiifhere ; for then you will 
very quickly make the sun, and the heavenly bodies, the 
earth, yourself, and the other animals and utensils and plants, 
and all that we have just now mentioned. Yes, said he^ 
the appearances, but not surely the realities. You come 
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said I, botli well and seasonably, with your remark ; for tbe 
painter too, metliinks, is an artificer of this kind ; — is he not ? 
He cannot possibly be otherwise. Y ou will say then, I suppose, 
that he does not make what he makes real and true, although 
the painter too, in a certain manner at least, majees a bed, does 
he not? Aye, said he ; but he too makes only the ^J|)pearance. 

Chap. II. — But what as to the bed-maker? — did you no'c 
mst now say, that he does not make the idea which we say 
exists, and is a bed, but only a particular bed ? I did say so. 
If then he does not make that -which really exists, he does not 
make real being, but something resembling being, though not 
being itself : but if any one should say that the work of the 
bed-maker, or any other craftsman, were real being, it seems 
he’ would not say what is true. He would not, said he, as it 
should seem to those who are acquainted with such discus- 
sions. We must not then he surprised if this likewise should 
seem somewhat obscure compared with the truth. Certainly 
not: Are you willing then, said I, that as regards these very 
things we inquire concerning the real nature of their imitator ? 
If you please, he replied. Are. there not then these three sorts of 
beds : — one existing in nature, and which we may say, I sup- 
pose, God made, or who else? No one, I think. And another 
which the joiner makes ? Yes, said he. And a third which 
the painter makes: — is it not so? Granted. Now the 
painter, the bed-maker, God, these three are the masters of 
three species of beds ? They are three indeed. But God, 
.whether it were that he was unwilling, or whether there was 
some necessity that he should only make one bed in nature, 
made this one only, which is really a bed ; while two or more 
of such other species hare nerer been produced, nor ever will 
he produced by God. How so ? said he. Because, said I, if he 
had made but two, one again would have appeared, the idea 
of which both these two would have possessed, and that idea 
would be that of a bed, and not those two. Bight, said he. 
God then, methinks, being aware of these things, and willing 
to be the maker of a bed really, and having real being, though 
of no one particular bed, and not to be any particular bed* 
maker, produced but one in nature? It seems so. Are 
you willing then that we should call him the producer of thisj 
or of something of a similar nature? It is just, said he, 
since he has in tlieir essential nature created this, as well 
as all other things. . But what as to the joiner? — is not he 
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the maker of a bed? ,Yes. -Aud is the paintei. too, tbo 
workman and maker of something similar ? By no means. 
But what will you say he has to do with a bed? This, as I 
think, we may most reasonably call him, said he, an imitator 
of \That J-be others actually make and contrive. Be it so, 
said I ; uien him you call the imitator who makes what Is 
generated the third from nature ? Quite so, he replied. 
And this composer of tragedy will in like manner, as being 
an imitator, rise as a sort of third from the king and 
the truth; and so likewise all other imitators ? Aye, so it 
seems. We have agreed, then, as to the imitator? — but tell 
me this concerning the painter, whether you think he under- 
takes to imitate each particular thing in nature, or the works 
of artificers ? The works of artificers, said he. Whether, such as 
they really are, or such only as they appear ? for this we must 
define more correctly. Ho\| say you ? said he. Thus ; does 
a bed differ at all in itself, whether a man view it obliquely 
or directly opposite, or in any particular position? — or, ^is it 
not at ail different, but only apparently different, and so on 
as respects other things? Thus.it appears, said he, yet it does 
not really differ. Consider this too, with reference to which 
of the two does painting work, in each particular work ; 
whether with reference to real being, to imitate it as it really 
is, or with reference to what is apparent, as it appears; and 
whether is it the imitation of appearance, or of truth ? Only 
of appearance, said he. The imitative art, then, is far from 
the truth : and on this account it seems, he is able to make 
these things, because he is able to attain only to some small 
part of each particular, and that but an image. Thus we 
say tliat a painter will paint us a shoemaker, a joiner, and 
other craftsmen, though having no acquaintance with any of 
these arts; yet he will be able to" deceive children and igno- 
rant people, if he be a good painter, wl^en he paints a joiner, 
and shows him at a distance, so far as to make them imagine 
he is a real joiner. Of course. But this, I think, my friend, 
we must take info consideraiion in connexion with all these 
things; that when any one tells us of any one, that he has 
met with a man skilled in all kinds of workmanship, and 
everything else which each particular artist understands, and 
that he knows everything whatever more accurately than 
any one else, we ought to reply to such an one, that he is a 
simpleton, and that it seems* he has been deceived by fahing 
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in with some conjurer, or imitator, so as to seem to liimsolfi 
to know everything owing to his very incapacity of distin- 
guishing between science and ignorance and imitation. Most 
true, said he. 

Chap. III. — Ought we not then next, said consider 
tragedy and its leader, Homer? — Since from some we hear^ 
that these poets understand all arts, and all human affairs,'^ 
respecting virtue and vice, and likewise all divine things’; 
for a good poet must necessarily compose with knowledge, if 
he means what he composes to compose well, — else he is not 
able to compose. It is our business then to consider whe- 
■ ther those who have fallen in with these imitators have been 
deceived, and on viewing their works have not perceived that 
they are the third distant from real being, and their works 
such as can easily be made by one not knowing, the truth 
(for they make phantasms, and i>pt real beings) ; or whether 
do they say something to the purpose, and do the good poets 
really know the things about which the multitude think 
they speak well. This, said he, is by all means to be 
inquired into. Think you then, that if any one could 
make both of these, that which is imitated, and likewise 
ihe original idea, he would allow himself seriously to 
apply to the workmanship of the images, and propose that 
to bimself as the best thing in life? I do not. But if 
he were really intelligent in these things -which he imi- 
tates, he would, I think, far more seriously study the things 
themselves than the imitations, and would try to leave 
behind him many and beautiful actions, as monuments of 
himself, and rather study to be himself the person com- 
mended than the mere eulogist. I think so, said he; for 
neither is the honour nor the profit equal. As to othei 
things, then, let us not call them to account, — asking Homer 
or any other of the poSts, whether they were skilled in medi- 
cine, and not mere imitators of medical discourses; — for 
which of the ancient or more recent poets^ is said to have 
restored any to health, as ^Escnlapius did ? or what disciples 
of medical science has any of them left behind, such as he left 
his descendants ?— Neither let us ask them about the other 
arts, but leave them out of the question; and with reference 
to those greatest and most beautiful things on which Homer 
tries to discourse, — about wars and armies, and civic coasts-^ 
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tutionSj and human education, it is just, perhaps, to question 
and inquire of him : Friend Homer, if you be not the third 
from the truth with regard to virtue, as being the artificer of 
an image (for thus we have defined an imitator), but rather 
the secorM, snid can discern what pursuits render men better 

worse, ' in private as well as public, tell us which of the 
states has been better constituted by you, as Lacedsemon 
was by Lycurgus, and great and small cities by many 
others; — ^but as respects yourself, wbat state is it that ac- 
knowledges you to have been a good lawgiver, and to have 
done them good service ? Italy and Sicily acknowledge * 
Oharondas, and we Solon ; but who acknowledges you? 
Will be be able to mention any one ? I think not, said 
Glaucon, That is not pretended even by the Homeridm 
themselves. But wbat war in Homers days is recorded to 
have been conducted by him as general, or adviser? Not 
one. Wbat then are his discoveries? — since among^ the 
works of a wise man there are many discoveries and inven- 
tions mentioned, that concern the arts, and other affairs ; as 
of Thales the Milesian, and of Anacbarsis the Scythian. 
There is not any one such to be found. But if not in a 
public manner, lias Homer the repute of having lived as a 
private instructor to any who delighted in his conversa- 
tion, and to have delivered down to posterity a certain 
Homeric manner of life, — -just as Pythagoras was remarkably 
beloved on this account, and, as even to this day, such as 
denominate themselves Pythagoreans appear to be somehow 
eminent beyond others in their manner of life ? Neither, said 
he, is there anything of this kind related about Homer : 
— for Creophilus, Socrates, the friend of Homer, may 
probably appear even still more Tridiculous in his education, 
than in his name, if what is said of €Iomer be true: — ^for 
it is said that be was greatly neglected by him when he 
lived. 

Chap. IY. — B is said so indeed, I replied: — ^but think 
you, Glaucon, that if Homer had really been able to educajte 
men, and to make them tetter, a'fe being capable not only of 

* According to the Greek scholiast, CreopMlus was an epic poet of 
Chios. Homer, it is said, married liis daughter, and dwelling in his 
house, had from him the poem of the Iliad. His name, to which Socrates 
alludes, signifies a lover of flesh. 
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image, whom we cali the imitator, knows nothing of real 
being, but only of that which is apparent : — ^is it nut so ? 
Yes. Let us not then leave it expressed by halves, but 
let us examine it fully. Say on, replied he. A painter, 
we ^vlll paint reins and a bridle. Yes. And the 
leather-cutter, and the smith, will make them. Certainly. 
Does the painter then understand what kind of reins and 
bridle there ought to be ; — or not even he who makes them, 
the smith, nor the leather-cutter, but be who knows how to 
use them, the horseman alone ? Most true. Shall we not say 
that this is the case in everything else ? How ? That with 
reference to* each particular thing there are these three arts : 
— that which is to use it, that whicii is to make it, and that 
which is to imitate it ? Yos. Are then the virtue, and the 
beauty, and the rectitude of every utensil, and animal, and 
action, for nothing else br?t for the use for which each parti- 
cular was made, or generated? Just so. Very necessarily, 
then, must he who. uses each particular, be the most skilful, 
and most able to tell the maker what he makes good or bad, 
with regard to the use in which he employs it : thus, for 
example, a flute-player will tell the flute-maker concerning 
flutes, what things are expedient for playing on the flute, and 
will give orders how he ought to make them, but the latter will 
attend to his directions. Of course. Will not the one then, 
being intelligent, pronounce concerning good and bad flutes, 
and the other, believing him, make them accordingly ? Yes. 
With reference then to one and the same instrument, the 
maker will form a correct opinion , concerning its beauty or 
deformity, while he is conversant with one who is intelligent, 
and is obliged to hear from the intelligent ; but He who uses 
it must have science. Certainly. But will the imitator have 
science from using the things he paints^whether handsome and 
correct, or otherwise ? or will he form a correct opinion from 
being necessarily conversant with the intelligent, and from 
being ordered hi>w he ought to paint f Neither of the two. 
The imitator then will neither know nor form a correct opinion 
about what he imitates with refei^pnce to beauty or deformity ? 
It seems not. The imitator then will be very skilful in 
his imitation, with regard to wisdom, concerning what he 
paints ? Not wholly so. Nevertheless he will at least imi-* 
(ate, without knowing aoout each particular in what respect 
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it is bad or good ; and be will probably imitate such as ap- 
pears to be beautiful to the multitude, and those who know 
iiotliinff ? Of course. We have now, indeed, sufficiently, as 
it appears, a,t least, settled these things ; — ^that the imitator 
knows nothing worth mentioning in those things Wiiicli he 
imitates, but imitation is a sort of amusement, and no serious - 
business:— and likewise, that those who apply to tragic 
poetry in iambics and epics, are all imitators in the highest 

degree? Certainly. . ... 

CsAP. V.— By Zeus, though, said I, this business ot imi- 
tation is placed somehow in the third degree from the truth : 
—is it not? Yes. To what part then of man does it 
belonn-, having the power that it has ? What part do you 
speak” of ? Of such as this :— the same magnitude perceived 
hy sio'ht, does not appear in the same manner, both near and 
at a distance. It does not. Aiffi the same things appear 
crookffid and straight, when we look at them in water, and 
out of the water, and concave and convex, through error of the 
sight, as to colours. All this disturbance is manifest in the 
soul ; and it is this infirmity of our nature which painting 
attacks, leaving nothing of magical seduction unattempted, as 
well as the wonder-working art, and many other such-like 
devices. True. And have not the arts of measure, number, 
and weight been deemed in these matters most ingenious 
helps, that so the apparent greater or le.ss, the apparent more 
or heavier, may not govern us, but that which numbers, 
measures, and weighs ? It must be so. But this again is, 
at least, the work of the rational part in the soul. It is so, 
indeed. B,ut while reason often measures and pronounces 
some things to be greater or less than other things, or equal, 
the contrary appears at the same time as regards these 
things? Yes. But <Jid not we say that it was impossible 
for the same person to have contrary opinions abont the same 
thino-s at the same time? Thus far indeed we. said rightly. 
That part of the soul, then, which judges .contrary to the 
_ measure, would seem not to be the same with that which 
judges according to the measure. It would not. But surely 
that, at least, which trusts to measure and computation would 
seem to be tbe best part of the soul ? Of course. That then 
»hich opposes itself to this will be one of our depraved parts, 
ifccessarily so. It was this then I wished should be agreed 
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upon, T^ben I said that painting, and imitation, in genenilj 
being far from the truth, delights in its own work, convers- 
ing with that part in us which is far from wisdom, and is 
its companion and friend, to no sound nor genuine purpose. 
Entirely so* said ho. Imitation, then, being depraved in 
itself,., and joining v ith that which is depraved, generates 
depraved tliings. It seems so. Whether, said I, is the 
case thus, with reference to the imitation which is by the 
sight only, or is it likewise so with reference to that by 
hearing, which we call poetry ? Probably as to this also, said 
he. We shall not therefore, said I, trust to the appear- 
ance in painting, but we shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of the intellectual part with which the imitation through 
poetry is conversant, and see whether it is depraved or 
worthy. It must be done. Let us proceed then thus: 
Poetic imitation, we say, »%mitates men acting either volun- 
tarily or involuntarily ; and imagining that in their gcting 
they have done either well or ill, and in all these cases 
receiving either pain or pleasure: is the case any otherwise than 
this ? Not at ail. In all these, now, does the man agree 
with himself ? or, as he disagreed with reference to sight, and 
had contrary opinions in himself of the same things at one 
and the same time, does he, in the same manner, disagree 
likewise in his actions, and fight with himself ? But I 
recollect that there is no occasion for us to settle this at 
least ; for, in our previous discussion, we sufiiciently deter- 
mined all this, — that our soul is full of a thousand such 
internal contrarieties. Right, said he. Right indeed, said I ,, 
but it appears to me necessary to discuss now, what was tlir a 
omitted. What is that? said he. We said somewhere formerly, 
said I, that a good man, wLen he.meets with such a misfortune 
as the loss of a son, or of anything ej^e which he values th^ 
most, will bear it of ail men the easiest. Certainly. Bu*. 
let ns now consider this further, — whether will ho not 
grieve at all, pr is this indeed impossible, but w'ill he 
moderate his grief ? The truth, said he, is rather this last 
But teU me this now concerning.him, whether do you thihk 
that he will struggle more wnth grief and oppose it, when he 
is observed by his equals, or when he is in solitude, alone by 
himself ? Much more, said he, when he is observed.. But 
when alone, he will venture, I thinks to utter many things 
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wliich, if any one heard him, he would he ashamed oil and he 
will do many things which he would not wish any one saw 
him doing. Aye, such is the case, said he. 

Chap. YI. — Do not then reason and law command him to 
' restrain his grief, — while it is the passion itself --^that excites 
grief? True. As then there is a twofold inducement for 
mans conduct, with regard to the same thing, at one and 
tlie same time, we must necessarily say that he has two con- 
ductors. Of course. And shall we not say that one of them 
is ready to obey the law wherever law leads him ? How ? 
Law in a manner says that it is best to maintain 
the greatest possible tranquillity in misfortunes, and not 
to bear them ill ; since the good or evil of such things as 
these is not manifest, and since no advantage follows the 
bearing these things ill ; and as nothing of human affairs 
deserves great interest ; and, besides this, their grief proves 
a hinderance to that within them which we ought to 
have ifiost at hand. What is it, said he, you here mean? 
Deliberating on the event, said I ; and, as on the throw oi 
the dice, regulating, our affairs according to what turns up, in 
whatever way reason shall dictate as best ; and not as ohil- 
•dren, when they fail, to lie still, and waste the time in crying ; 
but always to accustom the soul to apply in the speediest 
manner to heal and raise up what was fallen and sick, putting an 
'Ond to lamentation by medicine. One would thus, said he, be- 

have in the best manner in every condition. And did not we say 
that the best part is willing to follow this wliicli is rational ? 
Plainly so. And shall we not say that the part which leads 
to the remembrance of affliction and to wailings, and is in- 
satiably given to these, is irrational, and idle, and a friend 
to cowardice? We shall, indeed, say so. Is not thu 
grieving part then that which admits of much and various 
imitation ? But the pr'Sdent and tranquil part, which is ever 
uniform with itself, is neither easily imitated, nor, when imi- 
tated, easily understood, especially by a popular assembly, 
where all sorts of men are assembled together in a theatre. 

^ 1 ^ 03 ^ surely it is the imitation of a disposition which is foreign 
to them. Entirely so. It fs plain, then, that the imitative 
poet is not made for such a part of tlie soul as this : — ^nor is 
bis skill fitted to please it, if he means to gain the applause 
, of the multitude ; but he applies to tl e i^assionate and the 
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ninltlform part, as It is^easil j imitated. It is plain. May we 
not tlien, witli justice, lay liold of the imitative poet, and place 
him in correspondence with the painter? for he resembles him, 
noth because, as to truth, he effects but depraved things, and 
resembles him too in this being conversant with a different 
part of the soul from that which is best : — and thus we may, 
with justice, not admit him into our city which is to be well 
regulated, because he excites and nurtures this part of the 
soul, and, by strengthening this, destroys the rational : — and 
just as he, who in a state gives power to the? wicked, betrays 
the state, and ruins the best men, we may in like manner say 
that the imitative poet establishes a bad republic in the soul 
of each individual, graitifying the foolish part of it, which 
neither discerns what is great, nor what is little, hut deems 
the same things sometimes great, and sometimes small, form- 
ing little images in its o\yi imagination, altogether remote 
from the truth ? Certainly. 

Chap, YII. — Still we have not yet brought the greatest 
accusation against it : for that is, somehow, a very dreadful 
one, that it has the power of corrupting even the good, except 
only a very few. It must, if it acts in this manner. But 
hear now, and consider ; for somehow, the best of us, when we 
hear Homer, or any of the tragic writers, imitating some of 
the heroes when in grief, pouring forth long speeches in their 
sorrow, bewailing and beating their breasts, you know are de 
lighted; and, yielding ourselves, we follow along, and, sympa- 
thizing with them, seriously commend him as an able poet 
whoever most affects us in this manner. I know it, of course. 
But when any domestic grief befals any of us, you perceive, 
on the other hand, that we value ourselves on the opposite 
behaviour, if we can be quiet and endure, this being the part 
of a man, but that of a woman, which in the other case we 
commended. I perceive it, said he. Is this commendation 
proper, then, said I, w^hen we see such a man as one would 
not deign to be oneself, but would be ashamed of, not to 
abominate but*to delight in and commend him? No, by 
Zeus, said he ; it appears unreasonable. Certainly, said I, 
if you consider the matter thus. * How? If you reflect that 
the part of us, which in our private misfortuues is forcibly 
restrained, and is kept from weeping and bewailing to the 
full /jeing by nature of such a kind as desires these, is the 
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very part whicli by tbe poets is filled qind gratified ; but that 
part in us, whicb is naturally the best, being not sufficiently 
instructed, either by reason or habit, grows remiss in its 
guardianship over the bewailing part, by attending to the 
sufferings of others, and deems it no way disgraceful to itself, 
to commend and pity one who grieves immoderately, whilst 
he professes to be a good man ; — but this it thinks it gains, 
even pleasure, which it would not choose to be deprived 
of, by despising the whole of the poem : — for, methinks, 
it fails to the share of few to be able to consider, that 
what we feel for others misfortunes must necessarily be felt 
with respect to our own, — because it is no easy matter for a 
man to bear up under his own troubles, who strongly che- 
rishes the bewailing disposition over those of others. Most 
true, said he. And is not the reasoning the same with 
reference to the ridiculous? — Fo^;,when you hear, by comic 
imitation, or in private conversation, what you would be 
ashamed to do yourself to excite laughter, and are delighted 
with it, and imitate it, you do the same thing here as in 
tragedy : for that part, wffiich, when it wanted to excite 
laughter, was formerly restrained by reason from a fear of 
incurring the character of scurrility, by now letting loose, and 
allowing there to grow vigorous, you are often impercep- 
tibly brought to be in your owm conduct a buffoon. Ex- 
tremely so, said he. And with respect to venereal pleasures, 
and anger, and tbe whole of the passions, as well the 
sorrowful as the joyful in the soul, which truly, we have 
said, attend us in every action ; the poetical imitation of 
these has the same effect upon us ; for it nurtures and 
irrigates tlrem, whereas they ought to be dried up, and 
makes them govern us, whereas they ought to be go- 
verned, in order to our "becoming bettor and happier, 
instead of being wors# and more miserable. I can say no 
otherwise, said he. When therefore, Glaucon, said I, you 
find the eulogists of Homer saying that this poet in- 
structed Greece, and that he deserves to be taken as 
a master to teach both the management and the know- 
ledge of human affairs, and that a man should regu- 
late the whole of his life by the rules of this poet, we should 
indeed love and embrace such people, as being as good as 
they can be ; and agree wuth them that Homer is a fine 
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and tlis first of tragic writers : — ^yet tliey must know, tkat 
kymns to the gods, and the praises of worthy actions, are 
fclone to be admitted into our state for if you were to admit 
the pleasurable muse likewise, in songs, or verses, we should 
have pleasjire and pain reigning in our state instead of law, 
and that reason which always appears best to the community. 
Most true, said he. 

Chap. YIII. — Let these things now, said I, be our apo- 
logy, when we recollect wdiat we have said with reference 
to poetry, that we then very properly dismissed it from our 
republic, since it is such as is now described: for reason 
obliged us. And let us address it further, that it may not 
accuse us of a certain roughness and rusticity, that there is 
an ancient variance between philosophy and poetry ; for such 
versos as these, 

That brawling wheipj^which at her mistress barks, 

And 

He apes the great with empty eloquence, 

And 

On trifles still they plod, because they're poor ; 

and a thousand such-like, are marks of an ancient opposition 
between them. Notwithstanding, however, it may be said, 
that if any one can assign a reason why the poetry and the 
imitation which are calculated for pleasure ought to be in a 
well-regulated city, we, for our part, shall gladly admit them, 
as w^e are at least conscious to ourselves that we are charmed 
by them. But to betray wdiat appears to be truth, were an 
unholy thing. For are not yon^ yourself, my friend, charmed 
by this imitation, and most especiall;^ when you see it per- 
formed by Homer? Very much so. Is it not just, then, 
that we introduce it as speaking its own defence, either in 
song, or in aijy other measure? By all means. And we 
may at least grant, even to its defenders, such as are not 
poets, but lovers of poetry, to^ speak in its behalf, without 
verse, and show that it is not only pleasant, but profitable for 
states, and human life also ; for surely we shall derive some 
benefit if it shall be found to be not only pleasant but profitable. 
How can we do otherwise than derivf benefit from it? said 
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lie. And if it happen otherwise, n>j friend, we shall do 

as those who have been in love, wdien they deem tlieir 
love unprofitable,—- they desist, though vrith violence; so 
WG in like manner, through this innate love of such poetry 
that prevails in our best forms of governm«!nt, shall be 
well pleased to see it appear to be the best and truest ; and 
we shall hear it till it is able to make no further aiiology. 
But we shall take along with us this discourse which we liave 
held, as a counter-charm, and incantation, being afraid to 
fall back again into a childish and vulgar love. We may 
perceive then that we are not to be much in earnest about 
such poetry as this, as if it were a serious affair, and ap- 
proached to the truth ; but the hearer is to beware of it, and 

to be afraid for the republic within himself, and to entertain 
those opinions of poetry which we mentioned. I entirely 
agree, said he. For great is th^. contest, friend Glaucon, 
said I, great not such as it appears, to become a good or a 
bad man: wherefore it is not right to be moved, either by 
honour, or riches, or any magistracy whatever, or poetry, so 
to neglect justice, and the other virtues. I agree with you, 
from what we have argued, and so I think will any one else. 

Chap. IX. — However, we have not yet, said I, discussed 
the greatest prize of virtue, and the rewards laid up for her. 
You speak of some prodigious greatness, said he, if there be 
other greater than those mentioned. But what is there, 
said I, can be great in a little time ? for all this period from 
infancy to old age is but little in respect of the whole. No- 
thing at all indeed, said he. What then ? Do yon think an 
immortal being ought to be much concerned about such a period, 
and not about the whole of time ? I think, said he, about the 
whole. Blit why do you mention this? Have you not perceived, 
said I, that our soul is immortS, and never perishes ? On which 
he. looking at me, and wandering, said, By Jupiter, not I indeed. 
But are you able to show this ? I should otherwise act un- 
justly, said I. And I think you yourself can show it, for it is 
not at all difficult. To me at least, said he, it is difficult ; hut 
I vwuld willingly hear from you this wdiich is not difficult. 
You shall hear then, said 1. Only speak, he replied. Is 
there not soa’ething, said I, which you call good, and some- 
thing which you call evil ? I own it. Do you conceive of 
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tliero, tlierij just in tlie^way that I do? How? Thai which 
destroys and corrupts everything is the evil, and what pre- 
serves and profits it is the good. I do, said he. But what? 
Do you say, that there is something which is good, and 
something which is bad, to each particular ? as blindness to 
^the eyes, and disease to every animal body, blasting to corn, 
rottenness to wood, rust to brass and iron, and, as I say 
almost every thing to its connate evil and disease? I do, 
ho replied. And when anything of this kind befals any- 
thing, does it not render that which it befals base, and in 
the end dissolve and destroy it? , How should it not? Its , 
own connate evil then and baseness destroys each particular ; 
or, if this does not destroy it, nothing else can ever destroy 
it:— because that which is good can never destroy anything, 
nor yet that which is neither good nor evil. How can they ? 
said he. If then we shall Jbe able to find among beings, any 
one which has indeed some evil which renders it base, but is 
not however able to dissolve and destroy it, shall we no? then 
know that a being thus constituted cannot be destroyed at 
all? So it seems, replied he. What then ? said I : — is there 
not something which renders the soul evil ? Certainly, he 
replied ; all these things which we have now mentioned, — in- 
justice, intemperance, cowardice, ignorance. , But does any of 
these then dissolve and destroy it ?— And attend now, that we 
may not be imposed on, in thinking that, an unjust and foolish 
man, when detected acting unjustly, is then desti'oyed through 
his injustice, which is the baseness of his soul : but consider 
it thus As disease, which is the baseness of animal body, 
dissolves and destroys body, and reduces it to be no longer 
that body so ail those things we mentioned,^ being de- 
stroyed by their own proper evil adhering to them and pos- 
sessing them, are reduced to non-existence. Is it not so? 
Yes. Consider now the soul in the sftme manner. Does in- 
justice, and the rest of vice, possessing it, by possessing, and 
adhering to it, corrupt and deface it, till, bringing it to death, 
it separates it from the body ? By no means, said be. But 
it were absurd, said I, that anything should be destroyed by 
the baseness of another, but not* by its own. Absurd. For 
you must reflect,* Glaucon, said I, that neither by the basenoss 
of victuals, whether owing to moutdiness, or rottenness, ot 
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whatever else, do we think our bodyrcan be destroyed ; but 
if this baseness in them create in the body a depravity of 
the body, we may allege, that through their means, the body 
is destroyed by its own evil, which is disease. But we will 
nerer allow that by the baseness of food, whichnis one thing, 
the body, which is another thing, can ever by this foreign 
evil, without creating in it its own peculiar evil, be at any time 
destroyed. You speak most correctly, he replied. 

Chap. X. — According to the same reasoning, then, said I, 
unless the baseness of the body create a baseness of the soul, let 
us never ailo^v that the soul can be destroyed by an evil which is 
foreign, without its own peculiar evil, one thing by the evil of 
another. There is reason for it, said he. Let us, then, either 
refute these things as not good reasoning ; or, so long as they 
are unrefuted, let us at no time say, that the soul shall be 
ever in any degree the more destroyed, either by burning 
^'ever, or by any other disease, or by slaughter, not even 
though a man should cut the whole body into the smallest 
parts possible, till some one show that, through these suffer- 
ings of the body, the soul herself becomes more unjust and 
unholy. But we will never allow it to be said, that when a 
foreign evil beMs anything, whilst its own proper evil is 
not within it, either the soul or anything else is destroyed. 
But this, at least, said he, no one can ever show, that the 
souls of those who die are by death rendered more unjust. 
But if any one, replied I, shall dare to contend with us in 
reasoning ; and, in order that he may not be obliged to own 
that souls are immortal, should say, that when a man dies he 
becomes more wicked and unjust, we shall surely require 
if he who says this speaks truly, that injustice is deadly to 
the possessor, as a disease ; and that those who embrace it are 
destroyed by it as by a disease destructive in its own nature, 
— those most speedily "who embrace it most, and those more 
slowly who embrace it less. And not as at present, where the 
unjust die having this punishment inflicted on^them by others. 
By Jupiter, said he, injustice would not appear perfectly 
dre?idful, if it were deadly to him who practises it (for that 
were a deliverance from evil) ; but I rather think it will 
appear to he altogether the reverse, destroying others as far 
as it can, but rendering the unjust extremely alive, ami, 
in conjunction with being alive, wakeful likewise ; so iHr^ 
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&.S it seems, does it Ifiwell from being deadly. You say* 
well, replied I ; for, when a man s own wickedness ana 
peculiar evil is not sufficient to kill and destroy the soul, 
that eyil, which aims at the destruction of another, can 
scarcely de^roy a soul, or anything else but that against 
which it is aimed. Hardly, indeed, said he, as I think at 
least. Since, therefore, it. is destroyed by no one evil, nei- 
ther peculiar nor foreign, is it not plain that, of necessity, it 
always is ? and, if it always is, it is immortal ? Necessarily 
so, he replied. 

Chap. XL — Let this then, said I, be so settled : — and if it 
be, you will perceive that the same souls will always remain, 
for their number will never become less, none being destroyed, 
nor will it become greater ; for if, anyhow, the number of 
immortals was made greater, you know it would take from 
the mortal, and in the end^ll would be immortal. You say 
true. But let us not, said I, think that this will be the case 
(for reason will not allow of it), nor yet that the soul in its 
truest nature is of such a kind as to be full of much variety, 
dissimilitude, and difference considered in itself. How mean 
you ? said he. That cannot easily, said I, be eternal which 
is compounded of many things, and which has not the most 
beautiful composition, as hath now appeared to us to be 
the case with reference to the soul. It is not likely. That 
the soul then is something immortal, both our present reason- 
ings, and others too, may oblige us to own : but in order to 
know what kind of being the soul is, in truth, one ought not 
to contemplate it as it is damaged both by its conjunction with 
the body and by other evils, as we now behold it, but such 
as it is when become pure, such it must by reasoning be fully 
contemplated ; and he (who do§s this) will find it far mor 
beautiful at least, and will more plainly |ee through justice, and 
injustice, and everything which we have now discussed. W e 
are now telling the truth concerning it, such as it appears at 
present. We have seen it, indeed, in the same condition in 
which they see the marine Grlaucus,’* where they cannot easi ly 

^ According to the Greek Scholiast, •Glaiicus is said to have been the 
son of Sisyphus and Merope, and to have become a marine demon. Fo 
meeting with an immortal fountain, and descending into it, he became 
immortal. Not being able, however, to point out this fountain to certain 
persons, he threw himself into the sea ; and once every year coiTsed 
round all shores and islands in conjunction with whales 
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perceive Ms aacient nature, because ilie ancient members of 
Lis body are partly broken off, and others are irurn away ; 
and he is altogether damaged by the waves : and, besides 
this, other things are grown to him, such as shellfish, sea- 
weed, and stones: so that he in every respeot resembles a 
beast, rather than what he naturally was. In such a eondi- ^ 
tion do we behold the soul under a thousand evils. But we 
ought to behold it there, Glaucon. Where ? said he. In 
its philosophy; and to observe to what it applies, and what 
intimacies it professes, as being allied to that which is divine, 
immortal, and eternal ; and what it would become, if it wholly 
pursued a thing of this kind, and were by this pursuit brought 
out of that sea in which it now is, and had the stones and 
aLptlfisb shaken off from it, which, at present, as it is fed on 
earth, render its nature, to a great extent, earthy, stony, and 
savage, through those aliments, Awhich are said to procure 
felicky : and then one might behold its true nature, ^whether 
multfform, or uniform, and everything concerning it. Bat 
we have, I think, sufficiently discussed its passions, and forms 
in human life. Assuredly, he replied. 

Chap. XII.— Have we not now, said I, discussed every- 
thing else in our reasonings, though we have not produced 
those rewards and honours of justice (as you say Hesiod and 
Homer do) ? but we find justice itself to be the best reward 
to the soul ; and that it ought to do what is just, whether it 
have or have not Gyges’ ring, and, together with such a ring, 
the helmet* likewise of Pluto. You say most true, said he. 
Will it not now, then, Glaucon, said I, be attended with no 
envy, if, besides these, we add those rewards to justice and 
the other virtues, wMch are bestowed on the soul by men and 
gods, both whilst the man is alive, and after he is dead ? By 
all means, said he. Will you, then, restore me what you bor- 
rowed in the reasoning? What, chiefly? I granted you, 
that the just man should be deemed unjust, and the unjust bo 
deemed to be just. For you were of opinion, that though it 
were not possible that these things should be concealed from 

* The helmet of Pluts is said to be an immortal and inYisible cloud, 
with which the gods are invested when they wish not to be known to each 
other. And it is applied as a proverb to those that do anything secretly* 
•—Schol. Gmc, In Plat. p. 197. 
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gods and mm^ it slioiJtd, however, be granted, foi the sake of 
the argument, that justice in itself might be conipared with 
injustice in itself ; do you not remember it ? I should, indeed, 
be unjust, s|id he, if I did not. 

Now after the judgment is over, I demand again, in behalf 
' of justice, that as you allow it to be indeed esteemed both by 
gods and men, yon likewise allow it to have the same good 
reputation,, that it may also receive those prizes of victory, 
wdiich it acquires from the reputation of justice, and bestows 
on those who possess it ; since it has already appeared to be- 
stow those good things which arise from really being just, and 
that it does not deceive those who truly embrace it. You 
demand what is just, said he. Will you not, then, said I, in 
the first place, restore me tlds ? That it is not concealed from 
the gods, what kind of man each of the two is. We will grant 
it, said he. And if they 9e not concealed, one of them will 
he beloved of the gods, and one of them hated, as we agreed 
in the beginning. Such is the case. And shall we not agree, 
that as to the man who is beloved of the gods, whatever 
comes to him from the gods, will all be the best possible, 
unless he has some necessary ill from former miscarriage ? Cer- 
tainly. We are then to think tlms of the just man. That if 
he happen to be in poverty, or in diseases, or in an]! other of 
those seeming evils, these things to him issue in something 
good, either whilst alive or dead. For never at any time is 
he neglected by the gods, who inclines earnestly to endeavour 
to become just, and practises virtue as fa^r as it is possible for 
man to resemble God. It is reasonable, replied he, that such 
an one should not be neglected by him whom h^ resembles. 
And are we not to think the reverse of these things concern- 
ing the unjust man ? Certainly# Such, then, would seem to 
be the prizes which the just man receiires from the gods. Such 
they are, indeed, in my opinion, said he. But what, said I, 
do they receive from men ? Is not the case thus (if we are to 
suppose the truth) ? Do not cunning and unjust men do the 
same thing as those racers, who run well at the beginning, ^ 
but not so at the end ? for at tb?e first they briskly leap for- 
ward, but in the end they become ridiculous, and, with their 

* That is to say, one of these through aptitude will receive the iliu- 
minations of divinity, and the other through inaptitude wiU subject Elm- 
ffeif to the power of avenging demons. 
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ears on tlieir neck, they run off without any reward_ But 
such as are true racers, arriving at the end, both receive the 
Tirizes, and are crowned. Does it not happen thus, for the 
most part, as' to just men ; that at the end of evejy action and 
intercourse of life they are both held m esteem, and receive ^ 
rewards from men ? Entirely so. 

to say of these what you yourself said of the unjust. 1 oi 1 
will aver now, that the just, when they are grown up, shall 
arrive at power if they desire magistracies, they shall marry 
where they incline, and shall settle their children in marriage 
aoreeably to their wishes ; and everything else you mentioned 
concerning the others, I now say concerning these. And on 
the other hand, I will say of the unjust, that the most of 
them though they may remain concealed while young, yet, 
being caught at the end of the race, are ridiculous; and, when 
they become old, are wretched and ridiculed, and shall be 
scouraed both by foreigners and citizens, and afterwards tor- 
tured and burnt ; which you said were terrible things ;--ancl 
you spoke the truth. You may suppose that you hear Irom 
me that they suffer all these things. But see if you will 
admit what I say. Certainly, said he, for you say what is 

^^^Chap, XIII.— These then, said I, are the prizes, the re- 
wards and gifts, which a just man receives during life, botb 
from gods and men; besides those good things which justice 
contains in itself. And they are extremely beautiful, said 
he, and permanent. But these now, said I, are nothing 
in number or magnitude, when compared with those which 
await each fii tbe two at death. And these things must like- 
wise he heard, that each of them may completely have what 
is their due in the reasoning'. You may say on, he replied, 
as to one who would ■aot listen to many other things with 
greater pleasure. But, however, I will not, said I, tell you 
the apologue of Alcinous; but that, indeed, of a brave man, 
Erus the son of Armenius, by descent a PaTniphylian ; who 
^ happening on a time to die in battle, when tbe dead were 
on the tenth day carried off, already corrupted, was taken 
up sound; and being carried home, as he was about to be 
buried on tbe twelfth day, when laid on the funeral pile, 
revived; and being revived, he told what he saw m the other 
state, and said, that after his soul left the body, it went with 
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many others, and tha^^ they came to a certain mysterious, 
hallowed place, where there were two chasms in the earth, 
near to each other, and two other openings in the heavens 
opposite on them, and that the judges sat between these ; — 
that when tliSy gave judgment, they commanded the just to 
.go on the right hand, and upwards through the heaven, having 
fitted marks on the front of those that had been judged ; but 
the unjust they commanded to the left, and downwards, and 
these likewise had behind them marks of all that they had 
done. But when he came before the judges, they said he 
ought to be a messenger to men concerning things there, 
and they commanded him to hear, and contemplate every- 
thing therein ; — and that he saw there, through two openings, 
one of the heaven, and one of the earth, the souls departing, 
after they were there judged ; and through the other two 
openings he saw, rising throi'^h the one out of the earth, souls 
full of squaiidness and dust ; and through the other, he, saw 
other souls descending pure from heaven ; and that on their 
arrival from time to time they seemed as if they came from a 
long journey, and that they gladly went to rest themselves in 
the meadow, as in a public assembly, and such as were ac- 
quainted saluted one another, and those who rose out of the 
earth asked the others concerning the things above, and those 
from heaven asked them concerning the things below, and 
that they told one another : those wailing and weeping whilst 
they called to mind, what and how many things they suffered 
and saw in their journey under the earth (for it was a jour- 
ney of a thousand years) ; and that these again from heaven 
explained their enjoyments, and spectacles of amazing beauty. 
— To narrate many of them, Giaucon, would occupy much 
time ; hut this, he said, was the ^um, that whatever unjust 
actions a man had committed, and wli|tever injuries a man 
had committed, they were punished for all these separately 
tenfold, and that it was in each, according to the rate of a 
hundred years (the^life of man being considered as so long), that 
they might suffer tenfold punishment for the injustice they 
had done ; — so that if any had been, the cause of many deaths, 
either by betraying cities or armies, or bringing men into 
slavery, or being confederates in any other wickedness, for 
each of all these they reaped tenfold sufferings : and if, again, 
they had oenefited any by good deeds, and had been just and 
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\nis pr^nt when Aridteus^ad been tyrant in a 

•“rJS x|"”wS"ie« w. »w tbit liiewi.., »to..g 
.then !«■““' b“"; 

some ptinate pe’tsnos who had oommitlod S'** *5“”; 

'd!d‘t7ltVS.“ed‘Xn an^ of tb^ wta 

Sti^Sair^Srilf ” S S^n^'id b. 

fierce niOT and fiery to look on, standing by, and perceii - 
iL tbe bellowing, took some of them and ea them apart, 
bul Aridffius and the rest, having bound their bands andjec j 
-ind head they thrust down and flayed, ana then dra^ae 
them to aroLr road, tearing them on thorns j declaring 
always to those who passed by, on what a-cconnts ttey sirf- 
fered^ these things, and that they were J*® 

thrown into Tartarus. And hence, he said, that amidst all 
their various terrors, this terror surpassed, lest the mouth 
should bellow, and that when it was silent every one most 
Aadlv Lcended: aSd that the punishments and torments 
were^such as these, and their rewards were *ejev®r^ °f 
these. He also added, that every one ansing thence, ^ter 
Shad been seven days in the meadow, was required to 
' ^Dart on tlie eiglitli day, and arrive at anotlier place on the 
foMth day after, whence they perceived from f 
the whole heaven and earth, a light extended m a pillar 
mostly resembling the rainbow, but more splendid and pure 
at wluch (Itev arrived in one days journey ; and thence tiny 
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perceived, tliroigli middle of tLe light from lietivea, the 
extremities of its ligatures extended ; as this light was the 
belt of heaven, like the transverse beams of shij^s keeping the 
whole circumference united ; — that from the extremities the 
distaff of N<ipessi tj is extended, by which all the revolutions 
were turned round, whose spindle and point were both 0/ 
adamant, but its whirl commingled both with this and other 
things ; and that the nature of the whirl was of such a kind, 
as to its figure, as is any one we see here. But you must 
conceive it, from what he said, to be of such a kind as this: 
as if in some great hollow whirl, carved throughout, there was 
such another, but lesser, within it, adapted to it, like casks 
fitted one within another ; and in the same manner a third, 
and a fourth, and four others, for that the whirls were eight 
in all, as circles one within another, having their lips appear- 
ing upwards, and forming ^oiind the spindle one united con- 
vexity of one whirl ; that the spindle was driven through the 
middle of the eight ; and that the first and outmost'" wdiiri 
had the widest circumference in the lip, that the sixth had 
the second wide, and that of the fourth the third wide, 
and the fourth that of the eighth, and the fifth that of 
the seventh, the sixth that of the fifth, and the seventh 
that of the third, and the eighth that of the second. 
Likewise that the circle of the largest is variegated, that of 
the seventh is the brightest, and that of the eighth has its 
colour from the shining of the seventh; those of the second 
and fifth resemble each other, but are more yellow than the 
rest. But tlie third is bright white, the fourth reddish, the 
second in whiteness surpasses the sixth ; and the distaff must 
turn round in a circle with the whole that it carries ; and while 
the whole is turning round, the seven inner circles are gently 
turned round in a contrary motion to the whole ; — again, that 
of these, the eighth moves the swiftest ; and next to it, and 
equal to one another, the seventh, the sixth, and the fifth ; 
and that the third went in a motion which as appeared to 
them completed its circle in the same way as the fourth. The 
fourth in swiftness was the third, and the fifth was the secifed, 
and it was turned round on the knees of Necessity ; — and that 
on each of its circles there was seated a Siren on the upper 

* By the eight whirls, we must understand the eight starry spheresi 
VJK. the sphere of the fixed stars, and the spheres of the seven planets. 
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side, earned round, and uttering oncT yoice variegated by 
diverse modulations ; but that the v'hole of them, being eight, 
composed one harmony ;-that there were other sitting 

round at equal distance one from another, each on a throne, the 
daughters of Necessity, the Fates, clothed in 
and^ having crowns on their heads ; Lachesis, Clotho, _and 
Atropos, singing to the harmony of the Sirens ; Lachesis sing - 
ing the past, Clotho the present, and Atropos the future. Am 
thatClotho, at certain intervals, with lier 
hold of the spindle, and along with her mother turned about 

j, iu like manner, turned the 
—and tliat Lacliesis touclied 


the outer circle 

inner ones with — -- . . 

both of these, severally, with either hand. 

Chap. XV. After they arrive here, it is necessary loi 

them to go directly to Lachesis. That then a certain prophet 
first of all ranges them in order, "land afterwards takmg the 
' " models of lives, from the knees of Lachesis, ana 

■The speech of the virgin 
: Souls of a day I The 
men of mortal race: — 'the 
his lot, but you shall choose 


lots, and the 

ascending a lofty tribunal, he says 
Lachesis, the daughter of Necessity 
beginning of another period of 

demon shall not receive yon as - , . ^ 

the demon : he who draws the first, let him first make choice 
of a life, to which he must of necessity adhere : Virtue is in- 
dependent, of which every one shall partake, more or less, 
according as he honours or dishonours her : the cause is in 
him who makes the choice, and the Deity is liameless that 
when he had said these things, he threw the lots on all ot 
them, and that each took np the one which fell beside limi, 
except himself, for he was not permitted ; and that when each 
had taken “it, he knew what number he had drawn;— that 
after this he placed on the ground before them the models of 
lives, many more than those wo see at present; and that 
they were all various,— for there were lives of all sorts of 
animals, and human lives of every kind ;— and that among 
these there were tyrannies also, some of the^ perpetual, and 
others destroyed in the midst of their greatness, and ending 
in -poverty, banishment, and want. That there were also 
lives of renowned men, some for their appearance as to beauty, 
strength, and agility; and others for their descent, and the 
virtues of their ancestors. There wei'e the lives of renowned 
women in the same manner. But that there T^as no disposi- 
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tion of soul among "these models;^ because of necessity* on 
choosing a different life, it becomes different itself. As to 
other things, riches and poverty, sickness and health, they 
were mixed with one another, and some were in a middle 
station bet\^en these. 

There then, as it seems, friend Glaucon, is the whole danger 
of man. And hence this of all things is most to be attended 
to, how each of as, omitting other studies, is to become an 
inquirer and learner in this study, in order to be able to 
learn and find out who %vili make him expert and intelligent 
to discern a good life, and a bad ; and to choose everywhere, 
and at all times the best of what is possible, considering all 
that we have mentioned, both compounded and separated 
from one another, what they are with respect to the virtue of 
life ; and to understand what good or evil beauty produces 
when mixed with poverty*, or riches, and with this or the 
other habit of soul ; and what is effected by nobl,e and 
ignoble descent, by privacy, and by public station, by 
strength and weakness, docility and indocility, and every- 
thing else of the kind which naturally pertains to the 
soul, and likewise of what is acquired, when blended one 
with another, so as to be able from all these things to com- 
pute, and, having an eye to the nature of the soul, to com- 
prehend both the worse and the better life, pronouncing that 
to be the worse which shall lead the soul to become more 
unjust, and that to be the better life which shall lead it to 
become more just, and to dismiss every other consideration : 
— for we have seen, that in life, and in death, this is the 
best choice. It is necessary, therefore, that a ipan shonld 
liave this opinion firm as an adamant in him, when he 
departs to Hades, that there also he may be unmoved bv 
riches, or any such evils, and may no^ falling into tyrannies, 
aud other such practices, do many and incurable mischiefs, 
and himself suffer still greater : but may know how to choose 
always the middle life, as to these things, and to shun the 
extremes on either hand, both in this life as far as is ]gios- 
sible, and in the whole future. For thus man becomes 
happy. 

Chap. XYI. — At that time, therefore, the messenger from 
the other world further told how that the prophet spoke thus ; 
Even to him who comes last, if he chooses with judgineat*. 
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and lives consistently, there is prepared a desirable life: 
not bad. Let neither him who is first be negligent m his 
choice, not let him who is last despair. He said, that when 
the prophet had spoken these things, the farst who drew a lot 
ran instantly and chose the greatest tyranny, but through 
folly and insatiableness had not sufficiently examined all 
things on making his choice, but was ignorant that m tins 
life there was this destiny, the^ devouring of his own chil- 
dren and other evils; and that afterwards, when he had 
considered it at leisure, he wailed and lamented his choice, 
not having observed the admonitions of the prophet above 
mentioned ; — inasmuch as he did not accuse himself, as the 
author of his misfortunes, but fortune and the demons, and 
everything rather tlian himself. He added, that he was one ol 
those who came from heaven, who had in his former life lived 
in a regulated republic, and haiT been virtuous by custom 
without philosophy ; and that, in short, among these theie 
were not a few who came from heaven, as being unexeroised 
in trials ; but most of those who came from earth, as they 
had endured hardships themselves, and had seen_ others in 
hardships, did not precipitately make their choice. And 
hence, and through the fortune of the lot, to most souls there 
was an exchange of good and evil things.^ “ j?® 

should always, whenever he comes into this life, soundly 
philosophize, and the lot of election should not fall on hini tho 
yery last, it would seem, from what has been told us irom 
thence, that he shall be happy not only here, but when he goes 
hence, and his journey hither back again shall not be earthy, 
and ruggei], but smooth and heavenly. This spectacle, he 
said, was worthy to behold, in what manner the several souls 
made choice of their lives ; d’or it was pitiful and ridiculous 
and wonderful to beheld, as each for the most part chose 
according to the habit of his former life ; for he alleged, 
that he saw the soul which was formerly the soul of Orpheus 
making choice of the life of a swan, through hfttred of woman- 
kind, being unwilling to he born of woman on account of tho 
^ death he suffered from them. He saw likewise the soul oi 
Thamyris making choice of the life of a nightingale. Am: 
he saw also a swan turning to the choice of human life ; and 
other musical animals in a similar manner, as is likely ; — and 
he saw also one soul, while making its choice, choosing the lif 
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of a lion ; ana it was^lie soul of Telamonian Ajax, unwilling 
o become a man, because it recoUected the judgment given 
with reference to the armour ;-that he then saw the soul of 
4cramemnon, which, in hatred also of the human kind, through 

tliat the soul of Atalante, clioosing her lot amidst the re.t, 
S “king .IteutMy otee.v«d Ih. m.t 
to an athletic man, was unable to pass by this lot, but took it. 
Next to this, he saw the soul of Eiieus the Panopean going 
into the nature of a skilful workwoman ; 
amoiip- the last, he saw the soul of the buffoon ihersites 
assuming the ape. And that by chance he 
of Ulysses, who had drawn its lot last of all, 
makers choice: that in remembrance of ’I 

and tired of ambition, it went .about_ a long time seeking 
the life of a private ma» of no business, “ 

cnltv found it lying somewhere, neglected by the- rest. 
12 that on seeing this life, it said, that >t would have made, 
ihrsame choice even if it had obtained the first lot,-and. 
iolX cLse it. That in like manner the son s of wild, 
beasts went into men, and men again into beasts : the nnmst, 
chXiJbto wild beasts, and the just into tame j and that. 
tliey°were blended by all sorts of mixtures. After, therefor^ 
all^he souls had chosen their lives according a,s they drew 
their lots, they all went in order to Lachesis, and that she- 
srave to every one the demon he chose, and sent him do g 
lith hL to b^e the guardian of his Ufe, and the accomp islier- 
Tf whd he had clmsen.-That, first of all he conducts the; 
Znl to Clothe, to ratify under her hand, and by the whirl of 

Lidst dregful heat and scorching, for he f 
of trees and everything that the .earth produces ,--ihat jjen 
night came on, they encamped beside ' J®*;. 

water no vessel contains.— Of this water all ^ 

necessarily drink a certain quantity, and such as are not kept 
by F^ifce drink more .than they on^ht, and that he who from 
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time to time drinks forgets everythiug.-;^-And, after tlip were 
kid asleep and midnight vas approaching, there was tliundei, 
laia as P’ , g^g tJience on a sudden carried 

» wb..—, 

into his body, he was entirely ignorant ; but, suddenly loo ^ 
i ;; in t£ morning, he saw himself already laid on the 
funeral Se. And tlits fable, Glaucon, has been preserved, 
and is not lost, and it will preserve ns, too, if we be per- 
suaded thereby, for thus we shall happily pass over the river 
T AfliP and shall not pollute our souls, . . 

But if the company will be persuaded by me ; coiisideriug 
the soul to be immortal, and able to bear all evi an 8°° > 
we shall always persevere in the road which leads upwards, 
-ind shall by ^ means pursue justice in unison with prudence, 
£t so we n^rhe friends both to ourselves and the gods 
loth Whhst we remain here, and when we afterwards rec^e 
its rewards, like victors assembled together ; and so, both 
here, and in that journey of a thousand years, which we a> 
described, we shall be happy. 
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followini? Bialos-iie, wMch comprises the detailed emluPi^v 

of tU physical or cosmological doctrines of Plato,^ f 

Lve taken place on the Ly following that on which SocvateB had 

keen discussing with the same party the nature of an P 

tern ^publicl and there is soVar an ®tern^<=«""f 

the two" dialogues, that both will be found to contain the same 

doctrines of tlfe Ideas oi^.llaO and the g— Cv- 

ri in contradistinction to ro y^yvoi^tvov. C°inp. im. 

“ISltXtUnhSK Th.ai.l.wypr'jf. 

a lively conversation on the political notions set forth bv Socrates 
tor raSw elicited by him from the rest) on the preceding day 
more especiaUy witli reference to their practicabi ity in re^ Me 
more especidi r. ^ +q gratify Socrates, introduces the 

Siamtive ol a long interview between SoIot and some Egyptian 

in the sucredinAialogue called by hisname, wherein he tries to 
^iLw raHhe m“en herd’s ideally c/eated (r^ 

““““ " 

iirimitive Athens (ch. viL, viii.)- prif-pr into anv 

^ It is necessary to premise, however, before wve enter into an> 

analysis of Timteus’s discourseV that Plato, 

mJ theorist, was not so much the propoundei of new ana 
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original views, as a critic and eclecticist, reviewing the various; 
systems that had preceded him, opposing what he deemed false 
or vicious, and adopting what he thought good and solid in each. 
Now all the earlier philosophers, whether of Ionia or Magna 
Grfficia,bad made it their first business to start diff^’ent theories, 
more or less visionary, on the origin of the Universe. Thales 
held the primary element to be water, Anaximenes and Diogenes 
air, Anaximander a vast chaos, and Heraclitus jfire, — ^to whom at 
length succeeded Anaxagoras, the first to recognise a Supreme 
Intelligence (vovq) as the principle of life and arranger of the 
ju-imitive chaotic atoms (and from whom Plato undoubtedly 
took some of his leading notions). Widely differing from the 
above, Xenophanes maintained unitg (ro sV) — the Universe, to be 
God, — a notion, which elicited from Parmenides the atheistic 
dogma, that, as existence is conceivable, and non-existence is not 
so, creation is impossible, as it pre-supposes non-existence ; and in 
this view he was followed by Empedocles, who regarded all 
things as alike uncreated and indes^uctible. When such notions 
were current, it can scarcely be matter for surprise that Heraclitus 
should have put forth the doctrine (equally atheistical) of a per^ 
pctml flusG, and been followed by the sophist Protagoras, who 
stated that all knowledge is sensation, and that man is the 
measure of all existing things whatever. And lastly, it was the 
notion of Pythagoras (with whose views Plato was beyond 
all doubt deeply imbued), that numbers and music are the prin- 
ciples of the entire universe, and that the world is regulated by 
numerical harmongj^ With all these conflicting views before 
him, and having at the same time a strong internal conviction 
of one grand, comprehensive, and intelligent Unity, — in other 
words, God, — Plato at once boldly impugned the doctrine of the 
Eleatics, that the world around was an eternal, immutable 
esseiice ; — maintaining, on the other hand, that, as it was sen- 
sible, it must have been produced, and was in fact the necessary 
result of ah effective cause, — the work of a rational, intelligent^ 
and benevolent Architect, ^ 

Timaeus, therefore, in this dialogue, — after stating in limine 
that there are two daises of things, the one eternal, constant 
(ravrov), and not subject to change ; the other mutable (0drf|oov), 

f enerated, and liable to decay : the former of which is compre- 
ended by the intellect, the latter by the senses, — broadly sets 
foitli the grand doctrine of Theism, that , whatever is generated 
must proceed from some cfqpise, namely God, who formed the 
sensible universe, the most perfect of things generated, according 

^ The reader is referred for further information on the pre-Socraf!c 
theories of nature, to Stallbaum’s Prolegomena to the Timseus, pp. 48 — 54 ; 
Ha well as to latroductions to the Protagoras and Thecetetus, in voL i. of 
this translation. 
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to an eternal pattern existing in the Divine Mind (ch. ix.). The 
whole, indeed, was the work of the Creatot’s goodness ; and the 
anivei*se itself likewise was very good, — as it were, an ensouled, 
rational, living being, — ^perfect in unity,^ and composed of four 
elements indisisolubly united, — earth and hre, air and water, its 
shape being that of a perfect sphere moving in a circular orbit, 
and its soul emanating from its abode in the centre to all the 
other parts, including even the external surface, — in hue, it 
came forth from its Maker deficient in no single respect, 
blessed G-od” (ch. x. — xii.). 

He next proceeds to unfold the nature and structure of the 
Hniverse in its several parts. And first, he assumes it to consist 
of two parts, — one eternal and fixed, because related to the world 
of intellect; the other corporeal, mutable, and eipable of divi* 
sion,— both of which are so united on the principles of number 
and music, as to produce a happy and well-settled harmony both 
in structure and motion. This universal soul, moreover, per- 
vades even the distant orbits^of the fixed stars and planets, all 
of which depend for their life and circular motion on the eternal 
and constant principles of number and harmony, — the'^ fixed 
stars moving westward on the eternal principle of sameness, the 
planets eastward on that of mutability and difference (ch. xii.). 
But in connexion with this soul, the universe possesses also a 
material body, whereby it becomes cognizant of material things, 

— the subjects of opinion and persuasion, as well as of the abs- 
tract truths that form the groundwork of reasoning and science 
(ch. xiii.).* Next came the creation of time, which was effected 
by the formation of the sun, moon, and five planets, whose 
motion, particularly that of the first, creates, determines, and 
watches over, the several divisions of days and nights, months 
and perfect years (ch. xiv.). The form and motions of the 
world thus once arranged, the Creator proceeds to people it ‘with 
living beings, — first, the heavenly gods (i» e. the stars and other 

* Plato, in ch. xxiii. designates matter as the receptacle, and, as it were, 
the nurse (v 7 rodo')(})v, oiov tiQ^vtiv) of ^11 production; while God, on the 
other hand, — the sutn of all ideas, — is the Bltther and fashioner of the 
Universe. In ch. xxvi. also, it is described as one and the same with 
space, which furnishes a place for all generated things. This principle of 
nature, therefore, is without form, — without an idea; and it is only in. the 
productions of the creative energy and the all-susceptible nature, — that is, 

In the sou of the father and mother, —that there is form and determinate 
idea. This is clearly laid down in ch. xxiv. ; and Ritter accordingly nery ^ 
rightly observes: — “Matter is nothing*more than the condition of all 
human existence, which, however, is a necessary condition, and so causes 
the natural itself to appear as necessary; whereas the shape received from^ 
the good is that which under this condition comes into being and has its* 
Hctual existence in nature.” — {'Ritter, ii. p. 341, compared wflh ch. xliiL 
of this Dialogue.) 
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celestial Dodies) ; secondly, airy and winged creatures ; tkirdly, 
those living in the water ; and lastly, those moving on the earth. 
The stars, indeed, are termed a race of heavenly gods, yet gene- 
rated and visible, endowed with fiery, spherical^ bodies, and 
called immortal, as not being subject to dissolution or decay 
(ch. xv.) ; but whether the earth itself is, like the other bodies, 
to be considered an ensouled, generated god, and whether at rest 
or in motion, is not exactly certain. 

Next follows a narrative, almost purely mythical, of the for- 
mation of the mortal races of animals (ch. xvi. — ^xviii.), which 
the Supreme himself does not deign personally to create, but 
commits that task to the lower gods, reserving only the office of 
imparting to these new creatures whatever was to be immortal 
in their constitution. A like number of these perishable animals 
is assigned to each of the stars ; and the first birth being the same 
in all, — that of the human male ; nor was it till after a fixed 
period, that the female and all other animals, — beasts, fishes, and 
birds, — issued from this mortal forj^. Of this being, Man, con- 
sisting, like the universe, of body and soul mysteriously con- 
joined, Timsens next gives a detailed description, beginning with 
the head, which contains the leading organs of sense (ch. xix., 
XX.) ; and he then diverges into a long investigation of the 
elements of earthly bodies, particularly as respects their geo- 
metric forms, as well also, as of their various affections, viz:, 
motion or rest, heat or cold, heaviness or lightness, smell, 
colour, the discussion of which must necessarily precede 
any satisfactory account of the intellectual and physical man 
(ch, xxi. — xlii.). Man, he proceeds to observe, is composed of 
a corruptible body enshrining an immortal soul ; but besides 
this, he possesses an inferior sort of soul, whereby he becomes 
cognizant of the various passions and emotions, viz., pleasure 
and pain, hope, fear, anger, desire, &c. ; and all the parts of 
his body are composed with wonderful skill, and yet kept in 
constant subjection to the dominance of reason and intel- 
lect : — and lie now parenthetically intimates the existence of 
two sets of causes, — the dzzCne and necessary y — as constantly 
operating together ; of ^lie former of which we can gain only a 
very imperfect knowledge (though for our happiness’ sake w’-e 
should ever aspire thereto), while the latter we should investigate 
for the sake of getting at the former (ch. xliii.). 

Next succeed separate and particular (though somewhat 
faipciful) descriptions of the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, spleen, 
intestines, spinal marrow ahd brain, skull and bones, liga- 
ments and tendons, muscles and flesh, the nerves round the 
head, teeth, tongue, lips, hair, skin, pores, &c. &c., all of 
which^ are kept in healthy action by the united operation of 
tlie alimentary and respiratory systems (ch. xliv. — ^Ixii.), — the 
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object of the whole <yf these speculations being to shew tlie 
existence of design and the adaptation of means to ends through- 
out the work of creation. Now the regular, unimpeded, action 
of all these organs and component parts constitutes bodily 
health ; whereas the disorders and decay of the component 
elements of ?ife are either productive of disease or else siowdy 
bring on old age and bodily decay (ch. Ixii.). Then follow 
some curious details respecting the diseases of the body, which 
are ascribed to many various causes, mostly fanciful, — some 
few only real, formed on a knowledge of the human frame 
(ch. Ixiii. — ixviii.). Far more important, however, and far 
more severe, are the diseases of the soul ; and these are assigned 
to twm causes, — first, bodily infirmity, and secondly, improper 
training, it being a vulgar error to suppose that any one is 
willingly evil. The great, and indeed only disease of the soul, 
is madness, which assumes two fonns, — madness (fiavia), and 
folly or idiocy {d^aOia), both caused by the unhealthy predomi- 
nance of the animal passions over the reason and conscience. 
Great care must therefore oe observed constantly to maintain 
the mens sana in corpore sano^ to attend diligently to both^ with- 
out neglecting either, — to form the body by constant and suitable 
exercise as well as strict temperance, and to cultivate the soul by 
engaging the intellect in the contemplation of divine things and 
eternal truth, including those heavenly revolutions with which 
the human soul also has a close relation and harmony (ch. ixix. 
— ^Ixxi.). 

The concluding chapters of the dialogue comprise some ob- 
servations on the origin of the lower animals, from which 
it appears that Plato entertained the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls ; for he tninks it probable that 
those who have lived unrighteously and effeminately will, at 
their second birth, be changed into women, — those of both 
sexes who have lived innocently hut frivolously, foolishly be- 
lieving that heavenly things could be seen by mortal eye, being 
changed into birds of the air ; those, thirdly, who have been 
totally estranged from philosophy,*into beasts of the earth ; and 
those, fourthly, who are to the last degree foolish and ignorant, 
becoming mere fishes, creatures of the water, to whom the gods 
that formed them have denied even the privilege of breathing 
a thin and pure atmosphere (ch. Ixxii., Ixxiii., compared with 
ch. xvii., where *iie touches, though more briefly, on the same 
philosophic dogma). Lastly, the whole dialogue concludes ^^ith 
k brief, but elegant summary of the great doctrine, of which the 
philosopher has exhibited throughout it so many satisfactory 
proofs, — that ‘'this world, which comprises and is filled with 
all kinds of living beings, both mortal and immortal,^ thus 
becomes a visible animal embracing visible natures, — ^an iniasfe 
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of the great Intelligence,— a sensible god,^tlie greatest and best, 
the fairest and most perfect,— this the one and only begotten 
Universe.” 

Such is a succinct account of the leading argnments of the 
ahniseiis, which, both as respects language and deep philoso- 
phic matter, is by far the most difficult of a^y of Platons 
dialogues,— there being many passages in it, which still in fact 
puzzle even the most ingenious of its commentators. The reader 
who would seek further information than can be afforded within 
the limits of a translation, is referred to Tiedemann’s Introduc- 
tions to the Platonic Dialogues, to Stallbaum’s Prolegomena and 
notes to his edition of the Tiinacus, to RittePs remarks on the 
ph 3 >'sical doctrines of Plato (vol. ii. pp. 838 — 384), and, ahoTe 
ail, to the valuable notes and dissertations in Martin’s Etudes 
f-ur k Timee de Platon^ 2 vols. 8vo. 1842. 
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..OCRATES, TIMiEUS, CRITIAS, HERMOCRATIS. 

J. — Soc. One, two, three : — ^but where, dearTimseus, is ihil 
foisrth of ns who yesterday were your guests, but are enter- 
tainers now ? 

Tim. Some illness has befallen him, Socrates ; for he^ would 
not willingly have missed such a meeting as the present, 

Soc. It is your business, then, of yourself, and [that of] 
these present, to hll up the place of the absent guest. 

Tim. Quite so, Socrates ; and, as far as we can, we will 
not fail to do so : for it would be unjust for the rest of us, 
wdiom you ye.sterday so handsomely entertained, not to treat 
you with readiness in return. 

Soc. Do you recollect, then, the magnitude and nature. ol 
the things on which I charged you to speak ? 

Tixtf. Some, indeed, we do recollect; but what we do not, 
you, who were present, can recai to our memory : or rather, 
if it be not too much trouble, once more briefly run over the 
whole from the beginning, that it may be the more firmly esta- 
blished in our minds. • 

Soc. Be it so. The sum of yejiterday*s discussion re 
specting a republic was, what form I thought the best, and of 
what sort of men it should be composed. 

Tim. And indeed, Socrates, all that you said was quite 
according to our mind. 

Soc. Did we not in the first place separate the class of 
husbandmen, and ever so many other ai*tificers, frc m that of 
ehose who fight in defence of the state ? 
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Soc. And when we had assigned to eVerj one that single 
employment which was suited to his own nature, and had 
prescribed to each his particular art, we lade the military 
caste confine themselves to the simple duty of protecting the 
state from the hostile incursions both of internal £Did external 
foes ; — ^mildly to administer justice to their subjects, as being 
naturally friends, but fiercely to combat with such foes as 
might fall in their way. 

Tim. Quite so, of course. 

Soc. We asserted, I think, that the souls of the guardians 
should be^ naturally high-spirited, and at the same time 
remarkably philosophic, so as to enable them towards either 
friends or foes respectively to be gentle or severe. 

Tim. You did so. 

Soc. But what about tbeir training? Did we not say 
that they ought to be instructed^ in gymnastic exercises 
music, and other suitable branches of science ? 

TiMr Yes. 

Soc. With respect at least to those thus trained, it was some- 
how said, that they should regard neither gold nor silver nor 
any such property, as their own private possession, but rather, 
like subordinates, should receive the wages of their guardian- 
ship from those whom they defend and preserve, their recom- 
pense being no more than sufficient for temperate men, and 
that they should spend their income in common, with a view 
only to mutual subsistence, bestowing their attention wholly 
on virtue, in preference to every other pursuit. 

Tim. This too was so stated. 

II. — Soc. Eespecting women, too, we asserted that their 
nature shouM be aptly conformed to resemble that of men, 
and that they should all engage in common with them, both 
in the duties of war and the other employments of life, 

Tim. This too you alleged. 

Soc. But what about the procreation of children ? This 
perhaps you easily remember, on account of ^ the novelty of 
the proposal ; for we ordered that marriage-unions and chil- 
^dren should be in common to all persons whatsoever, special 
care being taken also tbai no one should be able to distinguish 
his own children individually, but all consider all as tbeir 
kindred ; regarding those of an equal age, and in tbe prime 
of life, as tbeir brothers and sisters, — those prior to 
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and yet further back| as parents and grandsires, — and those 
below them, as their children and grandchildren.* 

Tim. Aye, — ^tliese things too, in the way you describe them, 
are easily remembered. 

Soc. Thai; they might at once acquire then the best pos- 
sible natural disposition, I recollect that we decreed that the 
rulers, male and female, whom we placed over the mar- 
riage contract, should secretly contrive, through certain lots, 
that the worthy should assort only with the worthy, the base 
with the base, — and that no discord might arise from this 
connexion, we should refer all the blame of the* union to 
fortune alone. 

Tim. This, too, we remember. 

Soc. We ordered, moreover, that the children of the gooc 
should be properly trained, but those of the bad secretly sent 
to the other part of the sjate, while of those who are con-- 
stantly arriving at manhood, such as are found to be of a 
good disposition, should be recalled from exile ; those, among 
them, on the contrary, who have proved themselves unworthy, 
being in their turn banished to the place occupied by those 
just promoted. 

Tim. Just so. 

Soc. Have we, then, sufficiently summed up yesterdays 
discussion ; or do we need anything further, friend Timaeus, 
that has been omitted? 

Tim. By no means, Socrates ; for these were the very 
things discussed. 

Ill, — Soc. You shall now hear some further details respect- 
ing the republic that we have described, and how I feel 
towards it. The feeling, then, seems to me somewhat similar 
to this, — as if some one, on beholding beautiful animals, 
either wrought by the gravers art, or really alive, but in 
a state of perfect rest, were to enterfain a desire to behold 
them in motion, struggling, as it were, in those exercises which 
seem best suited to their bodies. Just the same do I feel 
towards that forffi of state which we have described ; for I 
should gladly listen to any one who recited the story »of 
the contests that one state engages in with others, when it 
ventures becomingly on war, and exhibits in the course of 

* This subject is considered at some length in the third, fourtii^ 
fifth books of the Republic, as well as in the Laws, v. 739, b. 
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It a conduct worthy of its nurture andr training, as regards' 
both active encounters and verbal negotiations with indivi- 
dual states. On these points, indeed, Critias and Hermo- 
crates, I am conscious of my own inability to praise the men 
and the state according to their desert ; and that I should 
be so incapable is no wonder, as I have formed the same 
opinion respecting the poets both of the past and present 
age ; — not that I despise the poet-tribe, but still every one 
must see, that being an imitative race, they most easily and 
in the best manner imitate those things in which they have 
been trained; while, on the contrary, whatever is uncon- 
nected with their training, is hard for tliem to imitate well 
even in actions, and in words even yet more difficult. And as 
for the tribe of Sophists, I deem them indeed mighty clever, 
both in multiplying words and many other fine accomplish- 
ments ; yet I fear, as they have no settled abode, but wander 
through various cities, and dwell in no abode of their own, 
they "will form false conjectures respecting both philoso- 
phers and politicians, as to the magnitude and nature both of 
the actions which they achieve in war, and of the words they 
employ in their mutual intercourse. The only people remain- 
ing, then, to whom I can apply, are those of your character 
and habit, versed both by nature and training in philosophy 
and political science. For Timseus here of Locris, in Italy, 
which is governed by the best of laws,* being withal not 
inferior to any of his fellow-citizens in wealth and nobility, 
has in his own state attained to the highest ofiiciai honours, 
and has likewise in my opinion reached the summit of all 
philosophy. Critias, too, as we all know, is not ignorant of 
the particulars that we are now mentioning ; — and respecting 
Herraocrates also, we have ample testimony for the belief that 
he is both by nature and Education well suited to all these 
pursuits.'!' Hence, wl?en I perceived yesterday your great 

* Its code was formed by Zaleucus, and it was said by tlie Syracusans 
to the best governed of all the Greek cities of Italy. Comp, the Laws, i. 
638 , 

^ Critias was a man of a generous, vigorous-minded disposition, who 
was so fond of the company of pMIosophers, that he was said to be 
iBuaTTiQ fikv kv (piXoffo^OLCj Bs kv iBihiratg. He was afterwards 

one of the thirty tyrants, and Socrates^ most bitter enemy. Hermocrates 
was a celebrated Syracusan general, several times alluded to by Thucydides 
and Xenophon, and who made a vow to live by certain rules {Kara v6f&&v 
Kiiv kfpisiiisrogX 
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anxiety to discuss tL'e formation of a republic, I was mucb 
pleased at it, being well aware, that if you pleased, none could 
better unfold the successive points for discussion ; — inas- 
much as, by properly adapting the state for warlike purposes, 
you would ke the only person in the present age who could 
supply it with all things becoming its constitution. Having 
spoken, then, in compliance with your request, I now require 
you, in your turn, to comply with mine; and, as a matter of 
course, you have agreed to carry on the discussion among 
yourselves in common and so forthwith repay niy hospitality 
with the feast of reasoning. Here, therefore, anf I arrayed 
for the purpose, and readiest of all to partake of the promised 
banquet. 

lY. — H erm. Aye, truly, Socrates, as Timmus here just 
observed, neither will we lack zeal in fulfilling your desire ; nor 
will we offer any excuse fq^ neglecting it ; since only yester- 
day, just after leaving this, when we went to the lodging 
of Critias, where both there and before that on the way 
thither, we discussed this very subject. He here then un- 
folded to ns a story from ancient tradition, which — prythee, 
Critias, even now repeat to Socrates, that he may judge 
whether or not it concerns his demand. 

Ori. This we must surely do, if agreeable to Timmus, our 
third partner in this discussion. 

Tim. I, for my part, fully consent. 

Crt. Listen now then, Socrates, to a story very strange 
indeed, yet in every respect true, as it was once related 
by Solon, the wisest of the seven £sages of Greece^}. He 
was the kinsman and intimate friend of our great-grand- 
father Dropides, as he himself often tells us in his poems; 
and he (Dropides) informed our grandfather Critias (as the 
old man himself in turn told us), that this state had for- 
merly achieved great and admirable actions, the knowledge 
of which nevertheless had been lost through lapse of time and 
the decay of mankind, — one act in particular being more illus- 
trious than the* rest, — in remembrance of which it were 
fitting, that we should not only return you thanks, but also 
in full assembly hymn forth to the godoess our true and just 
acclaim of praise* 

Soc. Weil observed: — but what is this achievement, 
which Critias described as having been not only related 
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by Solon, but really aecomplisbod by to state in days ol 

^°Cri I will acquaint you with that ancient story, which I 
indeed' received from no mere youth for at that time Critia^ 
as he himself said, was almost ninety years-old, and I 
myself about ten ; and it chanced then to be the time of the 
Olreoti, Apaturiorum- The boys “ were ton going 
through to ceremonies customary with thein at this tcs 
val * for onr parents proposed prizes for smgmg y e ^ 
Ifdtoefore a xnultituVof verses of many poets were 
recited and many of us especially sang the poems of Solon, 
rbetg afthat Le new/ Then one of our tribe, whether 
it was his real opinion or he wished to gratifjr Cntias, said he 
thought Solon not only the wisest of men in matters gene- 
mllyf but as regards poetry to most noble of aU poets. 

exceedingly pleased, and said, laughing— If Solon, oh 
Amynander, Ld not considered poetry as a mere amusement, 
but made it, as others do, a 

pleted tbe history which he had brought from E^pt , , 

Ld not been forced to relinquish it by the sed.itions Md 
numerous other troubles in which ^ found his counl^ 
involved, I do not think that either Hesiod, Homer, or an^ 
other poet, would have acquired more distinguished renown. 

‘ And what was that story, Cntias V asked he. One about 
an action,’ replied he, ‘to greatest and most celebrated, 
which this state ever achieved ; although, through lapse oi 
time and the death of those by whom it was undertaken, its 
&me has not descended to our own day.’ ‘ Tell it, said lie, 


honour of Uionysus, pubUcly celebrated lor me space oi rnree uajs 5 
they were assigned this n^e, Si air&rnv, that is, on accouirt of th< 
deception through which Poseidon is reported to have vanquished Xanthus, 
The first day of these festivals was called dopTreia^ in which, as the namf 
indicates, those of the same tribe feasted together^; a.nd hence (sayj 
Proclus) on this day ehioxuxL icai OHrrva TroWa, splendid banquets anc 
muoh feasting took place the second day was_ called ayappvffts, c 
sacrifice, because many victims "W^re sacrificed in it ; the victims being 
caUed &vahbn^arai--thQ third day, of which Plato speaks m this place, 
was called icm/joewrr/C) because on this day Kovpot, that is, boys or girls, 
were coUected to have their names registered in their tubes (<pparpiai : 
to these some add a fourth day, wM&jl they caE sTri^ba or tAe day after. 
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from tlie ceginning ; and saj what that was, whicli Solon 
asserted as true, as well as how and from whom he heard 
it/ ■ . 

Y , — ‘ In Egypt/ said he, Mn the Delta, about the summit 
of which the streams of the Nile are divided, is the district 
{rofjLOQ) surnamed Saitical ; the chief city of which is Sais, 
whence also came the king Amasis ; and it had a presiding 
diviiiit}?-, whose name is in the Egyptian tongue Neith^ which 
they say corresponds with the Greek Athene; and the 
people profess to be great friends of the Atheciians, and 
united with them in a sort of close alliance. Solon said 
that on his arrival thither, he was very honourably received 5 
and, especially, on his inquiring about ancient affairs of those 
priests who possessed superior knowledge in such matters, he 
perceived that neither himself nor any one of the Greeks (so 
to speak) had any antiquai%n knowledge at aU. And once 
on a time desirous of inducing them to narrate their ^cient 
stories, he undertook to describe those events which had for- 
merly happened among us in days of yore, — those about the 
first Phoroneus and Niobe, and again after tbe deluge of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha (as described by the mythologists), 
together with their posterity, paying due attention to the dif- 
ferent ages in which these events are said to have occurred : 
— on which one of their extremely ancient priests exclaimed, 
Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, and aged 
Greek there is none.’' Solon, on hearing this, replied, How 
can you say this ? " To whom the priest, You are all youths 
in intelligence ; for you hold no ancient opinions derived 
from remote tradition, nor any system of discipline that can 
boast of a hoary old age : — and the cause of this is the mul- 
titude and variety of destructionj? that have been and will be 
undergone by the human race, the gre»ter indeed arising from 
fire and water, others of less importance from ten thousand 
other contingencies. The story, for instance, that is current 
among you, that Phaeton, the offspring of the Sun, once 
attempting to drive his father's chariot, and not being able to 
keep the track observed by bis parent, burnt up the suriace 
of the earth, and perished himself, blasted by lightning, is 
generally regarded as fabulous, but in point of fact it refers 
to a declination (or parallax) of the heavenly bodies revolving 
round the earth, and indicates that,, at, certain long interval? 
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Df time, the earth s surface is destroyed by mighty iires/ 
When this occurs, then those who dwell either on moan- 
tains, or in lofty and dry places, perish in greater numbers 
than those dwelling near rivers, or on the pa-shore ; — 
whereas to us the Nile is not only our safeguard from all 
other troubles, but liberates and preserves us also from this 
in particular ; — ^and again when the gods, to purify the earth, 
deluge its surface with water, then the herdsmen and shep- 
herds on the mountains are preserved in safety, while the 
inhabitants of your cities are hurried away to the sea, by the 
impetuosity of the rivers. In this our country, on the other 
hand, the waters neither then fell, nor ever have fallen from 
above upon the plains, but on the contrary are naturally 
driven upwards from the earth's interior : — and to these causes 
it is owing, that the most ancient things are said to be here 
preserved. The truth is, howev&, that in ail places where 
there is neither intense cold nor immoderate heat, the race of 
man is always found to exist, sometimes in less, sometimes in 
greater number. And all the noble, great, or otherwise dis- 
tinguished achievements, performed either by ourselves, or by 
you, or elsewhere, of which we have heard the report, — all 
these have been engraven in our temples in very remote times, 
and preserved to the present day; while, on the contrary, 
with you and all other nations, they are only just committed 
to writing, and all other modes of transmission which states 
require, — when again, at the usual period, a current from 
heaven rushes on them like a pestilence, and leaves the sur- 
vivors among you both destitute of literary attainments and 
unacquainted with music; — and thus you become young 
again, as at first, knowing nothing of the events of ancient 
times, either in our country yours. As for the transactions, 
indeed, Solon, which jou have just related from your anti- 
quities, they differ hut little from puerile fables : — for in the 
first place you only mention one deluge of the earth, whereas 
there had been many before ; and in the no:t place you are 
^ unacquainted with that most noble and excellent race of men, 
who once inhabited your country, from whom you and your 
whole present state are descended, though only a small rem- 

* It was the opinion of Heraclitus and many of the old philosophers, 
that the earth, would be periodically destroyed by dre or water. The notion 
nras borrowed, perhaps, from the Egyptians. (Comp. Herod, ii. ch. 142*) 
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waiifc of this cidmirable people is now remaining, — jonr 
ignorance in this matter resulting from the fact that their 
posterity for many generations died without the power of speech 
through the medium of letters for ong before the chief 
deluge, a city of Athenians existed, regulated by the best laws 
both ill military and all other matters, whose noble deeds and 
civil institutions are said to have been the most excellent of 
all that we have heard to exist under heaven.” 

VI.— ‘ Solon, on hearing this, expressed his admiration, and 
exhibited the most ardent desire, entreating the ^priests to 
relate to him accurately and in order the whole history of his 
ancient fellow-citizens. And then one of the priests replied, 

“ I have no objection, Solon ; and for your sake, and that of 
your city, I will relate the whole, and more particularly on 
account of that goddess, to whom is assigned the guardian- 
ship both of your state aM ours, and by whom both have 
been founded and fostered ; yours indeed having a priority 
over ours of a thousand years, from having received its 
origin from Hephaestus and the Earth ; and the annals even 
of our own city []Sais]] have been preserved eight thousand 
years in our sacred writings. I will briefly describe, then, 
the laws and more illustrious actions of those states which 
have existed nine thousand years ; and when we are more at 
leisure, we will take the sacred writings themselves, and re- 
count an exact history of every particular. 

^ Now, consider the laws of these people, as comj)ared with 
those prevailing here ; for you will And here even at the 
present day many examples of institutions that formerly 
existed in your city. First of all, the priests passed their 
life separate from all the rest ; and next, the artificers so 
exercised their crafts, that each followed his own employ- 
ment without mingling with any c^her class of workmen. 
The same method was likewise adopted with shepherds, hun- 
ters, and husbandmen. The soldiers, too, you will find, were 
separated from Either kinds of men, and were enjoined by the 
laws to engage in nothing but war. The armour, too, which ^ 
each employed, such as shields and darts, resembled that 
which we used first of all the Asiatics^— the goddess in those 
places, as she did to you, first pointing out their use. Again, 

* Gr. ypdpLfiacn reXevrdv which can only be paraphrasticallj 
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witli respect to wisdom, yon may perceive what attention the 
law paid to it even from the first, as likewise to all tha, 
respects the universe, including even divination and medicin^ 
that conduces to the preservation of health ; and fi om th.so, 
which are divine things, the inquiry proceeds to human 
affairs aud all other branches of learmng_ therewith connected. 
Such then was the principle of distribution and arrangement 
on which the goddess first founded and established your s..ate 
choosing for that purpose the place in which you were born ; 
because she foresaw that from its excellent temperature, the 
region would produce men of the most consuminate wisdom ; 
and, the goddess, of course, being a lover both of wisdom 
and war, "selected a spot likely to produce men most resom- 
blinir herself; and fixed on this first as their settled abode. 
You proceeded to settle, then, under the protection ot such 
like laws, and what is more, unfer good government, sur- 
passing all men likewise in every virtue, as becomes tlie 
descendants and disciples of the gods. 

^ Many and mighty deeds of your state, then, are 
recorded in writing [in onr sacred records,^ and call forth 
our admiration ; nevertheless there is one in particular, which 
in matmitude and valour surpasses them aU ; — ^for these writ- 
ings relate what a prodigious force your city once overcame, 
when a mighty warlike power, rushing from the Atlantic sea, 
spread itself with hostile fury orer ail Europe and 
That sea indeed was then navigable, and had an island 
fronting that mouth which you in your tongue call the Pillars 
of Hercules ; and this island was larger than Libya and 
Asia put together ; and there was a passage hence for travellers 
of that day to the rest of the islands, as well as from those 
islands to the whole opposite continent that surrounds that 
the real sea. For as r^pects what is within the mouth here 
mentioned, it appears to be a bay with a kind of narrow 
entrance; and that sea is indeed a true sea, and the land 
that entirely surrounds it may truly and most correctly be 
called a continent. In this Atlantic island, then, was formed 
^ a pfviwerful league of kings,c'Who subdued tbe entire island, 
together with man}?' others, and parts also of the continent ; 
besides which they subjected to their rule the inland parts 
of Libya, as far as Egypt, and Europe also, as far p' 
Tyrrhenia. The whole of this force, then, being collected io 
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a powarful league, uufiertook at one blow to enslave both jour 
country and ours, and all the land besides that lies within the 
mouth. This was the period, Solon, when the power of your 
state was universally celebrated for its virtue and strength ; — 
for, surpassing all others both in magnanimity and niilitarv 
skill, sometimes taking the lead of the Greek nation, at 
others left to itself by the defection of the rest, and brought 
into the most extreme danger, it still prevailed, raised the 
trophy over its assailants, kept from slaveiy those not as yet 
enslaved, insured likewise the most ample liberty for ail of us 
without exception who dwell within the Pillars of ’Hercules. 
Subsequently, however, through violent earthquakes and 
deluges which brought desolation in a single day and night, 
the whole of your warlike race * was at once merged under 
the earth ; and the Atlantic island itself was plunged beneath 
the sea, and entirely disappfi^red ; — -whence even now that sea- 
ls neither navigable nor to be traced out, being blocked 
up by the great depth of mudt which the subsiding*island 
produced.'* * J 

VI L — The above, 0 Socrates, is the sum of what the elder 
Critias repeated from the narration of Solon : — and when 
yesterday you were discoursing about a republic and the 
citizens composing it, I was reminded to my surprise of what 
I have now mentioned ; for I perceived how divinely, as it 
were, by a kind of good luck, and without wandering from 
the mark, yon in most respects coincided with Solon’s statex- 
ment. Still I was unwilling to disclose these particulars 
immediately ; since, from the long lapse of time since I first 
heard them, I did not remember them with sufficient accu- 
racy [for repetition]. I considered, therefore, that I ought, 
before relating it, first of all to jehearse the whole diligently 
to myself. And this was why I yesterday speedily complied 

* TO Trap’ vjuTv jttaxijuoi/. So reads Stallbaum, on the aathority of 
several MSS., the old reading being Trap’ v/jlwv, which is retained by 
Behker. • 

■f Gr. TTTjXov Kapra ^aOso^ sfiTroSwv ovtoq. The old reading is 
Kara^pax^oQ, We have here followed JBekker^s emendation. 

X The whole of the story about the Atlantic isles, so much canvassed 
by critics, is so improbable and so at variance with the geographical 
knowledge of the Greeks, even in Plato's time, that it can oniy'^be con- 
sidered as a mere myth. See Martin's admirable remarks, JStndes mr U 
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with your demands, conceiving, as is most important in such 
matters, that we ought not to lack ability to present a dis- 
course suited to the object in view. Hence was it, as Iler- 
mocrates here observed, that as soon as we left here yester- 
day, I brought up the subject before my friends Lere,_ in order 
to refresh my memoiy; and by afterwards meditating 
at night, I acquired nearly a complete recollection ot the 
whole story. According to the proverb, indeed, what we 
learn in childhood takes a wonderful hold on the memory : 
iTAltor with respect to myself, for instance, I am not certain 
'fha,t I could recall the whole of yesterday’s discourse, though 
I should be very much astonished if anything that i had 
„ heard a very long time ago were to escape my remembrance. 
What I then beard, indeed, was listened to with great pleasure 
and delight ; and the old man very readily recounted it, even 
when Xi!£quentlvM%siio.We|2.titiftn; and th|s,.tli.e. stoQT. 
fbecamd likTlEe brands of jndelihle wting .fixed, m my 
i Wthei, as soon as it was day ! repeated the 

narrative to my friends, that they might aid me in 
recounting my story. . Now, therefore, as respects the object 
of all that has been said, Socrates, I am prepared to relate, 
not only the general heads, but the particulars also of all that 
I heard. As for the citizens and state which you described 
to us yesterday as in a fable, we will now convert it into a 
reality, and consider the state established by you as no othei 
than this [of Athens, [] and the citizens which you described 
as no other than those real ancestors of ours, alluded to by 
the Egyptian priests. Indeed they will harmonize in every 
respect ; and we shall not be far from tbe mark m assort- 
ing tliat your citizens are tbe very people wbo existed^ at 
that time. Each taking o^r share then in this discussion, 
we will try our utm^t to bestow suitable attention to the 
task that you have, assigned us. It is requisite therefore 
to consider, 0 Socrates, whether this narrative answers our 
purpose,'! or we should seek some other in^ts stead* 

Soc. And what other, 0 Critias, can we receive in prefer- 
' enee to this, which, from ,its affinity, is extremely suitable 
xo the festival of the goddess, and has the all-important merit 

* Gr. ovK a7tq.(f6iiSa, Hi. we shall mt sing out of tune. The oM 
reading is which is untranslatable. 

f Gr. ii Kara vqvv 6 Xoyoj; T^fiiv ouroj- 
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of feeing not a cunningly devised fable, but a true bistory ? 
It is impossible, therefore, to say, bow and whence, if we 
abandon your narrative, we should find another more suit- 
able* We cannot; but must acknowledge that you have 
been happy in your narration; and, as for me, after my 
discoui’se of yesterday, I will now rest, and be in my turn a 
listener. 

VIII. — Cm. Consider then, Socrates, the arrangement of 
this banquet of yours, how we settled it. For we think it 
riglit that TiinsBus, who is the most astronomical qf ns all, 
and has bestowed much pains in acquainting himself with 
the nature of the universe, should be the first to discourse 
to us, beginning from the creation of the world, and ending 
with the nature of men ; — and also that I after him, re- 
ceiving from him, as it were, the men which nave been 
ideally produced — and some%f them, too, excellently educated 
by you, — should introduce them among us here, according to 
tbe word and law of Solon, as to proper judges, and make them 
members of this city ; as being really those very Athenians 
of bygone days, which were described as unknown to us 
in the report of the sacred writings ; — and so, in future, we 
will treat them in our discourse as citizens and Athenians. 

Soc. I am now, it seems, to be plentifully and splendidly 
entertained in my turn with a banquet of arguments : — it is for 
you, then, O Tinueus, to begin the discourse, liaving first of 
all invoked the gods according to the usual custom. 

Tim. "Well, Socrates, this at any rate is true, — that 
those who have even tbe least share of wisdom, always 
invoke tbe deity on entering every undertaking, whether 
sniall or great ; and so we likewise (unless we be in every 
respect unwise) who are now ab«ut to speak concerning the 
universe, whether it be generated or wiiihout generation, shall 
(if we be not very unwise) make it our first duty to invoke 
the gods and goddesses, and pray that what we speak may be 
first of ail pleasii»g to them, and also in consistence with our- 
selves. And as respects the invocation of the gods, so have 
I acted for myself; while as respects ourselves, we must 
lead you by that way which you may most easily under- 
stand, and which will best enable me to explain my meaning 
about the proposed subjects of discussion. 

IX. — I think we ought* in the first place, to define whal 
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that is which is emr-existent^ and lias no geueratka^ 
and what that is which is in a state of generation or be- 
coming, but never really is. The former of these, indeed, 
which is apprehended by reflection united with reason, always 
subsists according to sameness y* — while the fatter is per- 
ceived by opinion united with irrational perception | since 
it subsists in a state of generation and corruption, and 
never really is. And, again, whatever is generated is neces- 
sarily generated from a certain cause; for it is wholly impos- 
sible that anything should he generated without a cause. 
An artiScer, therefore, of anything, if he looks to that 
which always subsists according to sameness, and from this 
as a sort of pattern, works out the form and nature of his 
work, he must thus, necessarily, produce something wholly 
beautiful : — but where he employs for his pattern only what 
is generated, it cannot be beautiful. 

Let this universe then be called heaven^ or the imrld^ or by 
any other name that it usually receives ; and let us, in the 
first place, consider respecting it, what ought to be inves- 
tigated at the very outset of our proposed inquiry about the 
universe, — ^whether it always existed, having no beginning, 
or was generated, beginning from some certain commence- 
ment. It js generated j:— for this, universe fe^palpable^^ 

/has a bf/dy ; things are perceptible (i, k“are 

by the senses); and things perceptible.^ 
/being apprehended by opinion, in conjunction with j>erception, 
m a/^^^ of becoming, and subject to genera- 
p.tion. Again, with reference to what exists, it must Jpces- 
L^arily have ^arisen from some cause. 

^ "lb , discover tHbn' tfie Creator and Father of this universe, 
well as his work, is ind,e^d difficult ; and when discovered, 
it is impossible to reveal him to mankind at large. And this 
too, we must consider respecting him, according to which of 
two patterns he modelled the world ; whether with reference 
to on© subsisting ever in a state of sameness and similarly 
affected, or with reference to one that is only generated. If 
this world then is beautiful and its artificer good, he evi- 

* The terms ravrov — Barepov^ ofzoiov — avofioioVf so constantly met 
with in this dialogue, express eternal constancy, as contrasted with muta* 
hiliiy ; and they are found among the ten pairs of opposites which, 
?4Jcording to the Pythagoreans, constituted the eiemenU of the universe. 
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dentlj looked to an\ternal pattern , but if it be witliout 
beauty, and wbat it is not lawful to mention, be must bay© 
looked to one that is generated. It is erident, however, to 
eyerj one that be looked to one that was eternal ; — for the 
universe is l4e most beautiful of generated things, and its 
artificer the best of causes. Being thus generated, then, it 
has been framed according to principles that can- be compre- 
hended by reason and reflection, and ever abides in same- 
hcSkS of being. This, then, being the case, this world must 
necessarily be the resemblance of something ; — although to 
describe its origin according to nature is the greatet of all 
undertakings. We should distinguish between an image 
and its pattern ; just as words are connected with the things 
of which they are the interpreters : — and so when we speak 
of that which is stable and Arm, and mentally intelligible, 
our language should be in^ike manner stable and immuta- 
ble, and as far as possible unrefutable and immovable, having 
in this respect no deficiency ; whereas, in speaking conce»riiing 
its image only, and as compared to it, we should use probable 
arguments, that are in strict analogy thereto. Moreover, 
precisely as essence (or true being) is to generation, so is 
truth to faith (or mere conjecture). You must not won- 
der, then, O Socrates, since difierent people differ so 
much in opinion about the gods and the formation of the 
universe, if I should be unable to put forth generally ap- 
proved and scrupulously exact statements on so difficult a 
subject; but even if we should only advance reasons not 
less probable than those of others, you should still be content, 
remembering that both I who am speaking, and you who are 
my judges, possess a common human nature; and ’you must 
be satisfied therefore, if my assertions are but probable state- 
ments, and should inquire no farther. 

Soc. Capitally well said, Timseiis ; lind we must proceed 
wholly as you recommend. As regards the prelude then of 
your discourse, we wonderfully approve of it : and now pro- 
ceed to the strain* (or main subject) itself. 

X. — Tim. Let us declare then on what account the fraini^ig 
Artificer settled the formation of this universe.* He was 
good ; and in the good, envy is never engendered about any- 
thing whatever. Hence, being free from this (envj), he 
* Gr. ykvicrip tcai to flt-av rd-Js. 
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* Plato seems, therefore, to regard the soul as an intermediate 

agent and uniting bond between perishable bodies and the eternd and 
indestructible intellect, powerfuUy acting on matter but yet, on the 
other hand, closely and necessarily connected with inteLeot > 
nol'Kke the latter, naturally eternal and indestractible, but the best 
of things generated and constituted eternal by the divine decrees. ^ 
t Gr! ol d’ tVrt rdWa ?3a icaO' iv Kal Kara yevr, jwpia, rounp 
irdWwv buoUrarov abr'ov ilvat rMjitv. The meaning is somewhat 
obscure: the above is Stallbaum’s interpretation. Compare also, ch. xy. 
at the beginning. It may be observed, as regards mtelligible and sensible 


desired that all vnings sHould as mucli as possible resemble 
hS. Any iHie, therefore, who receiyes this as the leading 
Sp e of Lemtion and the nnirerse from intelligent 
merSl recdve it most correctly. For as the deity desired, 
S farTs possible, that all things should be good, and notbing 
evil —be accordingly took everything tbat was visible and 
not in a state of rest, but in excessive agitation and disorder, 
S Ln reduced it from disorder into order, conceiving tbe 
latter to be far better than the former. It is not, indeed, and 
never was, lawful to do anything else but what is most 
honourable ; and accordingly, be found by reasoning that of 
things naturally visible, ii«thing without intelligence cpul^ 
more beautiful than what is wholly endowed with intellect, 
and besides this, that apart from the soul no one could pos- 
sess intelligence.* In pursuance of this reasoning, placing 
inteUect in soul and soul in b^y, be 
verse ; that thus it might be a work natuially the most 
beautiful and the best. Hence, therefore, _ we ha,ve a lea- 
sonahle motive for calling the world an animal with you^ 
truly inteflectual, and created through the providence of the 

Xi. ^Xhis being the case, let us_ next consider, in the 

likeness of what animals the composing a,rtificer fmmed the 
nniverse. We must by no means then thmk, that he would 
deign to fashion it like animals subsisting as a part ot any- 
tliinc (i. e. in an incomplete form): for nothing resembhng 
an impUct animal can possibly be beautiful But we may 
consider it on the other hand, as most nearly of aU resemb mg 
what contains the other animals both separately and collec- 
tively as parts [of awhole:3-for it (the universe) com- 
prises within itself all intelligible animals, just as this world 
contains us and aU other visible creatures.t The deity, m- 
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desirous of ni^kiog it in all respects resemble the 
most beautiful and entirely perfect of intelligible objects, 
formed it into one yisible animal, containing within itself all 
the other animals with which it is naturally allied. Are we 
not, then, i4ght in concluding that there is but one heaven 
(or universe) ; or is it more correct to assert that there are 
many and infinite ? One only, fT answer,] if it has been 
fabricated according to the original pattern. For that w^hich 
comprehends all intelligible animals whatever, can never be 
second to any otlier : — for there would be need of another 
animal again to comprise these two, of which they would 
both be parts ; and it would be more proper to assert that 
the universe resembles this comprehending third, rather than 
the other two. In order, therefore, that the world may in its 
substantive existence [^/cam n)y fjLovuxnv] resemble the all- 
perfect animal — on this Recount the framer of the worlds 
produced neither two nor an infinite number; but this, 
the solely-begotten heaven (or universe) having been» gene- 
rated, now exists and ever will exist. 

Now, whatever has been generated, must necessarily 
have bodily shape, and be visible as well as tangible. But 
nothing can be visible without the aid of fire, and nothing 
tangible without something solid, and nothing solid without 
earth, — owing to which, the deity at the beginning of his 
constructive labour composed the body of the universe from 
fire and earth. But it is not possible for two things alone to 
cohere, without the intervention of a third ; for a certain 
bond is necessary between the two. And the best of all 
bonds is that, which, as nearly as possible, unites into one 
both itself and the natures bound with it. B^at propor- 
tion will naturally best show this effect;'^* — for whenever, 
either in three numbers, or soBds, or powers, the middle 
bears the same ratio to the lask as %e fii'st to the middle 
—and again also, as the last is to the middle, so is the 
middle to the first ; then the middle (or mean) term becom- 
ing both first atid last, and the last and first again each 

« 

objects, that Empedocles bad laid down'tbat the universe is voriro f,— 
altbough the TtapaoHyiia apxsrvTrov Roffjiov aiaOrircv. 

^ So we have ventured to render , — rovro w^fpvitiv avaXoyia 
Xicrra anronXilv, On the whole subject, see Stallbaum’s long and 
imtory note. 
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become means, they nmst thus all ne^ssarily become the 
same relatively to each other, and having become the same 
with each other, will all be one. If then the body oi the 
universe had been a superficies only without thickness, one 
medium alone would have sufficed, both for binding it and al 
that belongs to it but in the present case, as it was doomed 
to be a solid— and solids are never one only, but always 
iointed together by two media,— whence the deity placed 
water and air between fire and earth ; — and by thus placing 
them as far as possible in proportion to each other, so that 
fire should be to air as air to water, and as air to water so 
water to earth,— he thus bound and framed together the 
world visible and tangible. On this account also, and 
such elements, which are four in number, the body of the 
universe was confessedly generated by a certain proportion ; 
and hence has resulted such an jntimaey, that all its parts 
aptly cohere, and are indissoluble except by its uniting 

artificer, . . ^ xi i j 

Of these four elements, then, the composition of the world 
received one whole of each for its composing artificer con« 
stituted it from entire elements of fire, water, air, and earth ; 
leaving no part of any one of them, nor any extraneous power, 
—considering that it would thus be a whole animal, mthe 
highest degree perfect and of perfect parts ; and besides this, 
that it would be one, as nothing would be left, from which 
any other such element could be produced ; and lastly, that it 
would be free from old age and disease, — and perceiving also 
that the principles composing bodies, as heat and cold, and all 
possess vigorous powers, when they surround bodies exter* 
nally and'^interefere with them unseasonably, dissolve then 
union, and bring on diseases and old age, whereby they decay 
and perish. Owing to sucli causes and reasonings, then, he 
framed this universe, as one whole, an united series of perfect 
wholes, perfect, undecaying, and without disease. He gave 
it also a figure becoming and allied to its nature ^and to 
the animal destined to comprehend all others v/ithiii itself, 
^ fet figure as the most becoming, which includes within 
itself every sort of figure whatever. Hence he fashioned it 
in the shape of a sphere, perfectly round, having its centre 

^ Gr. "iv oXo^' Jicacrrou,— one whole, without deficiency or superfiniry- 
*w4:he to reXuov* alluded to by Aristotle, Metaph. iv. § 16. 
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ev'erywltere equally distant froni t!ie bounding extremities, as 
being tlie most perfect of all figures, and most resembling 
Mmself ; — and be did this, considering the similar to be infi- 
nitely more beautiful than tbe dissimilar. 

Next, he Etiost carefully polished the external circumference 
of this sphere, — and this for many reasons. It needed, in- 
deed, neither eyes, nor ears, as there "was nothing externally 
either visible or audible ; — neither was it surrounded with 
air, as if it required respiration ; — nor, again, did it require 
any organ, through which it might receive its nutriment, 
and discharge it again when digested : for nothing was 
either added to or taken from it, that being impossible. In- 
deed the universe is artfully made to provide itself witli 
nutriment through its own decay, as well as to suffer and do 
all things in itself, and by its own operations ; — ^l:)ecause, indeed, 
its creator conceived that would be much more excellent, 
if independent in action, than if it required extraneous aid. 
And he did not think fit to give it hands either, as ft had 
nothing either to receive or reject ; nor yet of feet, or any 
other members suited to locomotion : — ^for he assigned to it 
a motion peculiar to itself, being that of all the seven kinds 
of motion,'^^ which chiefiy belongs to intellect and reflection. 
Hence, making the world to turn constantly on itself aixl 
on tbe same point, he gave it a circular motion, and took 
from it ail the other six, without giving it any power of 
progression ; and as this revolution required no feet, he 
created the world without legs and feet. 

XII. — Thus was it, that the intelligence of the eternal 
Deity, after due reflection, conceived the form of the go<i 
about to come into existence ; and be made it smooth, 
equable, and even from its centreoin every direction, — a body 
whole and perfect, wholly composed^out of perfect bodies. 

As for the soul, he fixed it in the middle, extended it throughout 
the whole, and likewise suiTounded with it its entire surface:- 
and so, causing a jircle to revolve in a circle, he established the 
world as one substantive, solitary object, self-sufficient through 
Its own excellence, requiring nothing external, but sufiicienfiy ^ 
known and friendly to itself. By this procedure, then, he 
produced the Universe, a blessed god. Tbe Deity, however, 

^ On these seven kinds of motions, comp. ch. sviii of this dialoeua 
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did not, as we now undertake to say, form tlie soul posteriox 
and iunior to the body : for he who conjoined these, would 
neyer ha^e allowed the more ancient nature to be goYenied 
by the younger :~and yet we, who are exposed to the blind 
chances of fortune, are apt to speak somehow in this silly 
fashion; whereas the Deity constituted the soul both in age 
and excellence prior to and older than the body, as being 
the proper mistress and ruler of its subject [the body ; J and 
that, too, from the following sources, and in the ioliowmg 

From one essence indivisible, and always the same, and irom 
another again that is divisible and corporeal, he composed— by 
admixture from both— a third form of essence intermediate 
between the two ; and again, between what is indivisi- 
ble and divisible as respects bodies, he placed the nature 
of same and different (or miiHble) ; — ■ and taking these 
he mingled them all into one idea, joining them 
together by force, as the different would not freely mingie 
with the mme. And after mingling them with essence^ and 
. producing one from the three, he again distributed this whole 
into suitable parts ; each composed of mixture of same^ 
different^ and essence* He next began to divide as follows 
In the first place, he took away one part from the whole j 
then he separated a second part, double of the first : and 
again, a third, one-and-a-half times as much as the second, but 
triple of the first ; then a fourth, double of the second ; in 
the next place a fifth, triple of the third : a sixth, octuple of 
the first : and lastly a seventh, twenty-seven times greater 
than the first. After this, he filled up the double and triple 
intervals, still taking off parts therefrom, and so placed them 
between the intervals, that there might be two media between 
every interval ; one of^ which might, in the same degree, ex- 
ceed one of the extremes, and be exceeded by the other, 
while the other part might in an equal degree exceed one of 
the extremes, and be exceeded by the other. But as by the 
intermediate links between the above-mentioned spaces the 
■'*' sosquialter, sesquitertian, .and sesquioctave intervals were 
produced, he filled with a sesquioctave all the sesquitertian 
intervals,'* leaving a part of each, the interval between which 

^ Gr. 6t<Z<fTtt.(TS(t}V KCtl E7riTpLT(x)V KCIL BTTOySoitiV ySVOfXS* 

aiC TovT(i>v Tuiv SBffUUiv kv ratcj 7rpdcr06 dtacrrao'scrt, tqv iitoy* 
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aud the following vonld have to each other the same mtio 
as the numbers 256 and 243; and in truth he thus ex- 
hausted the whole mixtare — from which these were sepa- 
rated. He split the whole of this composition, then, along 
its entire ie^igth into two parts, joining them mutually across 
like the letter X, afterwards bending them into a circle, and 
connecting them both with themselves and each other, in 
such a way that their extremities might meet directly 
opposite the point of their mutual intersection, externally 
comprehending them in an uniform motion around the same 
centre ; besides which, he made one of the circles* external, 
the other internal* The motion of the exterior circle he 
proclaimed to be that of sameness, and that of the interior 
the motion of difference. He caused also the circle of same- 
ness to revolve laterally towards the right, aud that of differ- 
ence diagonally towards the left. And the superiority he 
gave to the circulation of lame and similar; for this alone 
he suffered to remain undivided ; — while, as to that within, 
after dividing into six parts, and forming therefrom seven 
unequal circles, divided by double and triple intervals, three 
of each, he bade these circles travel in contrary directions to 
each other, — three of the seven to revolve at equal velocities, 
the remaining four with a velocity unequal as respects either 
of the former three, yet in a certain proportion as to their 
respective periods. 

XIII. — After, therefore, the whole composition of the 
[^universal] soul had been completed according to the inten-r 
tion of God who framed it, he in the next place forisiied 
within it the whole of a corporeal nature ; and he aptly jointed 
them, by uniting centre to centre. The former (the soul), 
being interwoven throughout from the middle to the very 
extremities of space, and covering it even all around exte?r- 

doov Btaarrjfiari rd STrirpira Trdvra ^vvSTrXtjpovvrOy fkc. The whole 
paragraph is very difficult, owing to the very scanty records left us respect- 
ing the nature of the ancient Harmonics. 

* The whole of this Pythagorean-like speculation on Harmonics has 
been variously explained by Cousin, Stallbaum, and Martin (as well «ls 
B dckh, in many of his learned tracts). may here simply be observed, 
that the two harmonic scales, thus split down their length and crossed, 
formed two circles or orbits, one (Bdrepop) revolving within the other 
(ravTov), but in an opposite direction. These, according to mauf 
csommentators, correspond with the equatorial and zodiacal circles (?). 
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mllv thou-^h at the same time herself rejolying witluu 
l3f orilbated the diyine commencement of an nnceasmg 
Stdse ffe throughout all time. And indeed he body of 
the universe was generated in visible shape; while the soul, 
SouXTnvisille, was made to partake of rea&n and bar- 
monv and rendered the best of created things by Him the 
Sf eternal intelligences. The soul, then, being composed 
from the admixture of the three parts, same, different, and 
eCnce classified as well as bound together in certain propor- 
tion^ and itself revolving inwardly on itself, whenevei it 
comes in' contact either with anything mutable or indivisible, 
at once declares by its intrinsic energy with what anything 
S identical, and dm what it differs, and also wuth retereiice 
to what, where, how, and when it happens, both as regaids 
its own separate essence and its external affections, either 
in things generated, or such as *iossess an eternal sameness. 
When our talk, then, is about truth, and consistent with 
itself —whether, on the one hand, it be about things mutable 
or things constant, and is silently and noiselessly borne 
onward^ by its own motion, or when it is concerned about 
things se^ble, and the circle of difference reports on its 
onward passage to every part of the soul, then arise fixed 
and true%inions and persuasions but when, on o*®* 
hand it is concerned about the merely rational, and the 
glibly-whirling circle of sameness makes its indications, 
^hen'intellect and science are thus necessarily brought to full 
perfection. And as respects the real essence m which these 
two qualities are engendered, if any one asserts that it is 
any other than the soul, he will assert everything rather 

than tlie triifcli. ^ t i • 

When the par/^nt Creator perceived that tins 

created image of the #ernal gods had life and niotiop, he was 
dolio-hted with his work, and by this very delight he was led 
to consider how he might make it still more to resemble its 
exemplar. Hence, as the intelUgihle univ|rse was an eternal 

'' Gr. KOI oirdrs avfi^aam kutA t& yiyy'oixsva re irpbc'kaaroy 

ha<Tra dvai ical vAavuv ml irpdj ra mra ravra exovra aey Ihe who.e 
IS difficult Aot so much from its obsoureness, as its pregnancy 
of meaningi which all but defies translation. The same remark applies to 
the phrase— Xdyoff 6 kstA rahrbv d\i)0i}c y.yjmpHmc—m the succeeding 
sentence. See Stallbaum and Martm ad locum. 
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animal, lie tried to make tliis []the universe], as far as 

he conid, similarly perfect. The nature indeed of the animal 
itself was eternal, and this nature could not be entirely adopted 
into any thing subject to generation ; — Whence God resolved to 
form a cert^n moveable image of eternity ; and thus, while 
he was disposing the parts of the universe, he, out of that 
eternity which rests in unity, formed an eternal imajge on 
the principle of numbers ; — and to this we give the appel- 
lation of Time, But besides this, he contrived the days and 
nights, months and years, which had no existence prior to 
the universe, but rose into being contemporaneousl;f with its 
formation. All these are but the parts of time; and the 
terms it was and it will he are generated p. varying and 
evanescent] forms of time, which we have wrongly and 
unawares transferred to an eternal essence. For we say 
that a thing was, is, and t^II be ; while according to truth, 
the term it i$^ is alone suitable, — was and will he being 
expressions only suitable to generation, which proceeds 
through time, — both of them being certain motions : — 
whereas, what exists eternally, the same and immoveable, 
neither becomes at any time older or younger ; neither has 
it been generated in the past, nor will be in the future, nor 
is it su^'ect to those accidents which generation imposes on 
sensible objects, — all of which are nothing more than forms 
of time imitating eternity, and moving in a circle measui^ed 
by number. And besides this, in making such assertions as 
these, — that what has been generated is generated, — that 
what is becoming, is in generation, — that what will be is to 
be, — and that non-being is not ; — ^in all this we state what 
is not accurately true. But this is perhaps not ""the place 
for a minute discussion of these matters. 

Time, then, was generated with the jfniverse, in order that, 
being produced together, they might together he dissolved, if 
their dissolution should ever happen : — ^and it was formed on 
the model of an eternal nature, that it might as far as possible 
resemble it ; for Ibis model exists through all eternity, while 
the w^orld, on the other hand, has-been generated, now exists, 
and will exist, throughout all time. With this design, then, 
and after such reflection on the generation of time, the Deity, 
in order that it might be produced in full operation, created 
the sun, moon, and the fire other stars, which are denominated 
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planets, to distinguish and guard oyer the numbers of time 
And as soon as he had produced the bodies of these stars, 
God placed them, seven in number, in the seven orbits whose 
revolutions are according to difference — the Mogn, indeed, in 
the first orbit nearest about the earth ; the Sun In the second 
beyond the earth; then Lucifer (L e. Yen us), and the star 
sacred to Hermes (i e. Mercury), revolving in their orbits as 
swiftly as the sun, but on a different principle of motion, owing 
to which these stars, the Sun, Lucifer, and Mercury, mutually 
overtake and are overtaken by each other in their respective 
courses. "As respects the other stars, however, the labour of 
investigating their revolutions, and the causes that gave them 
origin, would surpass that of the discourse itself which caused 
their mention. These subjects, then, may hereafter, perhaps, 
when we have leisure, meet with the investigation they 
deserve. 

When, therefore, each of the stars necessary for the con* 
stitutlbn of time had obtained a motion adapted to its con- 
dition, and their bodies, bound by living chains, had be- 
come vital beings and learned their prescribed duty, they 
pursued their course according to the movement of difference, 
passing obliquely through the orbit of sameness, to which the 
former is subordinate, one circle being larger and the other 
smaller, one moving quicker and the other more slowly; 
those that revolved the quickest on the principle of sameness 
appearing ever to overtake and be overtaken by those that 
travelled at slower velocities. And the revolutions of all these 
circles in their orbits with a spiral motion, f proceeding at one 
and the same time in two contrary directions, make ifc appear 
that the one moving at the slowest pace from that which was 
the most swift is the nearest^^of all. And in order that there 
might be a certain apparent measure of slowness and swift- 
ness in the relative velocities of these spheres, and an evident 
uniformity in all the eight movements, the Deity enkindled a 
light, which we now denominate the sun, the second of 
these orbits, in order that it might fully display all things in 
the' universe, and that such animals as required it might have 
their share in number, J becoming acquainted therewith from 

* Gr. WTjKev rdg irEpi^opaQ^ y) 9arspov TrepioSoc rjBtv, 

f Gr. yrdvrag ydp Toiig kvkXovq avr^v arpetpovaa «XtKa, On this 
construction, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 408. 

t T!ie sun, he means, was provided with %ht that those animals, that 
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the rerolution of sameness and similarity. Thus, then, 
and on these accounts, arose night and day; being the 
period of the one and most skilfully-contrived movement.^ 
The mouth, too, was generated, when the moon had run 
through her^rbit, and passed into conjunction with the sun, — • 
and the year, when the sun had completely travelled through 
his own orbit. As to the periods of the other stars, however, 
they are not understood, except by a very few ; nor are they 
distinguished by any peculiar name or relatively measured on 
the principle of numbers : — and hence it may be said, they are 
ignorant that these movements really constitute time^ infinite 
as they are in number and of wonderful variety. Still it is 
by no means impossible to conceive, how the perfect number 
time completes a perfect year, when the courses of the 
eight orbits return at their completion to the same place of 
commencement-, and have their revolution measured on the 
principle of sameness. In tSis manner, indeed, and for this 
purpose, were formed such of the stars as moved circularly 
through the universe, — that this (the visible animal, i. e. tbe 
universe) might resemble as nearly as possible the most per- 
fect intelligible animal, in the imitation of an eternal nature. 

XY. — The Creator constructed all the rest at the same 
time as the generation of time,t according to the similitude 
of that which has been portrayed ; but still, as tbe universe 
did not yet comprise within it the entire animal race, in 
this respect there was a dissimilarity. This defect, therefore, 
[the Creator] supplied by impressing it with forms corre- 
sponding with the nature of its pattern. Wherever, therefore, 
the intellect beholds ideas of a certain quality, and quantity 
in that which possesses life, such and so many he con- 
ceived that this (the universe) should contain ; and these are 
four : — One, the heavenly race ol gods ; another, vfinged and 
air- wandering race ; a third, that whidh dwells in the water ; 
and a fourth, that which has feet and walks on the ground. 

The chief idea, indeed, of deity, he formed from fire, that 

• 

required it, might gain a knowledge of number, i, e. of the principle on 
which the world is formed and now moves. ® 

* In the Timseus Locrus it is said (p.*432 of Stallbaum, vol. vii.), that 
it is day, when the sun travels from east to west, and night when it 
travels from west to east ; — and Plato must necessarily have thought 
this, as he held the earth to he immoveable, without any motion even 
round its own axis. Comp. Aristot. de Coelo, II. ch. 13. 

I Gr. rd jnevdXXa ydy] yet'Scawc. The old edd. read etojj* 
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and on the principle of sameness, corresponding with that 
intelligence which contemplates what is the same with itself ; 
the oSier, a progressive motion subordinate to the motion 
that is constantly the same and similar as respects 

the other five motions, it was fixed immoveable, that each of 
them might become as far as possible the best. And for 
this reason also the fixed stars were formed, as being 
divine and eternal animals, ever abiding and revolving in 
the same place and on the principle of sameness; and 
the stars, which both revolve and have the kind of motior; 
abovOr, described, were formed on those principles. f Next, 
he formed the earth onr common nonrisher, which, being 
confined round the axis that extends through the universe, 
is the guardian and artificer of night and day, as well as 
the first and most ancient of the gods that have been gene- 
rated within the universe. With respect, however, to the 
dances [or rhythmical motions]] of these divinities, and the 
mutual intersection of their circles, as well as their rela- 
tive revolutions and progressive motions in their conjunc- 
tions and oppositions, whether in progressive or retrograde 
motion, at what times and in what manner they are in turn 
eclipsed, and afterwards reappear to our view, causing terror 
and presag'ing future events to such as are able to understand 
them ; — to attempt an explanation of all this, without having 
a plan of them before ns, would be a labour in vain. But of 
this enough; and this 'is all that we shall say concerning the 
nature of the visible and generated gods. 

XYI. — Again, to speak concerning the other gods (or 

♦ Plato is here describing two motions of the universe, — one on tho 
. principle of ra-brov (which is that of intelligence) round its own axis, the 
other on that of Bar^pov (that which the soul of the world is formed), 
progressive, the latter of which — yIz. sensible creation, is whoBy subor- 
dinate to the former, 

f Gr. rd de rpsiprofiEva Kal irXavi^v rotavrriv iG%ovTa-'-~'-^KaT eKuva 
y syoPEn 
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isemons), and to know tlieir generation, is more than we can 
pei^orm ; and we must trust to the reports of those ancient 
men, who being, as they said, the descendants of the gods, must 
liaye a clear knowledge of their parents. It is impossible, 
therefore, discredit the children of the gods ; and even 
though they should speak without probable and cogent proofs, 
yet as they declare that they are relating matters with which 
they are familiarly acquainted, we ought, in compliance with 
the law, to assent to their tradition. In this maniter, then, 
according to them, the generation of these gods took place, 
and is described. * 

Ocean and Tetbys were the progeny of Heaven and Earth; 
and from these sprang Phorcys, Kronos, and Ehea, and ever 
so many more with them ; — and from Kronos and Rhea 
sprang Zeus, Hera (Jupiter, Juno), and all that we know are 
called their brethren, tog^her with others still who were 
their progeny/^* When therefore all such gods as visibly 
revolve, and show themselves when they please, wer0= gene- 
rated, the Artificer of the universe thus addressed them ; 

“ Gods of gods, of whom I am the creator and father, all 
things formed by me are by my will indissoluble. Indeed, 
what is bound is of course dissoluble ; nevertheless, to desire 
to dissolve what is beautifully harmonized and well disposed, 
is the mark of an evil nature. Now, inasmuch as you have 
been generated, yon are hence not immortal, nor wholly 
indissoluble; yet you shall never be dissolved, nor become 
subject to the fatality of death ; because you have got my will 
j^that it shall be so, J which is a much greater and more power- 
ful bond than those by which you were bound when first created. 
Learn, therefore, what I now say to you by way of informa- 
tion. Three classes of mortals yet remain uncreated. Un- 
less these be created, then, the universe will be imperfect ; 
for it will not contain within it every^kind of animal, though 
it ought, in order to be quite perfect. Yet if these are gene- 
rated, and partake of life through me, they will become equal 
to the gods. If order, then, that mortal natures may subsist, 
and the universe may be truly all, turn yourselves, according"^ 

^ A comparison of this statement with Hesiod^s will show that Plato 
was not much governed by the poet's authority. Comp. Theog. v. 132 
« — 156; 336 — 350; 453 — 460. Plato probably took his notion, a? 
Froclus suggests, from the Orphic hymns. 
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to your nature, to tlio formation of animals, imitating tlAG 
power which I employed in the creation of yourselves. And 
so far as any part of these is suited to have the same name 
as immortals to be called divine, and destined to take the lead 
among those who willingly pursue justice, and reverence you 
-—of these I myself will deliver the seeds and beginnings ; 
and for the rest do you weave together the mortal and im- 
mortal nature, constructing and generating animals, and pro- 
mote their growth too by supplying them with food, and 
receive them back again pnto your bosom] when fallen to 
decay.”^ ’ 

XYII. — Thus spoke the Creator ; and again into the same 
bowl, in which he had by mingling tempered the soul of the 
universe, he poured into it likewise what was left of the 
former mixture, somewhat indeed after the same manner, yet 
not equally pure as at first, hut lesr.so by two or three degrees. 
And after having thus framed the universe, he allotted to it 
souls ^qual in number to the stars, inserting each in each ; and 
then, as it were, placing them on a vehicle [whereon to travel 
through the heavens, 3 he pointed out the nature of the 
universe, and announced to them the laws of fate ; showing 
them that the first generation would he allotted in common to 
all, so that no particular soul should have less than its due 
portion, and that after they had been distributed through the 
several instruments of time adapted to each,t there would then 
he produced that animal which is of all the most suited for 
religious worship ; and as human nature was of two kinds, 
[[male and female,] he showed them that the more excellent 
was that which would afterwards be called man. As souls, 
therefore, are from necessity engrafted in bodies that are 
constantly gaining and lo>sin^ their composing particles, he 
declared to them that the first place all persons must neces- 
sarily have one connate sense produced by violent 

emotions, — secondly, love mingled with pleasure and pain ; and 
besides these, fear and anger, together witlv all their conse- 
quences and natural opposites ; and that such as subdued these 
’^woi^ld live justly, those oveipome by them unjustly. And he 
declared also, that after living well for the time appointed to 

* On this speech we must refer the reader to Stallbaum's long and 
valuable notes. 

■f Gr. HQ ra irpotfriKovra sKafftoiQ sicacrra opyava xfi < ^ ws'* 
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him, each one shonld once more return to the hahitatioii of 
his associate star, and spend a blessed and suitable exist- 
ence; but failing in these points, he should be changed in 
his second generation into the nature of a woman ; and should 
he not cease from eyil eyen under these circumstances, 
whateyer the shape his wickedness had taken, so also the 
soul should be changed into the nature of some brute 
corresponding thereto, and when changed never cease from 
labour, until, following the revolution of sameness and diJSer- 
ence peculiar to itself, and having overcome by^reason its 
turbulent and irrational part, which is a mass, as it were, 
composed of fire, water, air, and earth, it should at length 
return to the first and best disposition of its nature.* 

Having thus legislated for souls in all these particulars, in 
order that he might be in no respect the cause of the future 
wickedness of each, he planted some of them on the earth, 
others in the moon, and others in the remaining different 
instruments of time ; and after this planting, he charged the 
junior gods with the duty of constructing mortal bodies, as well 
as everything additional that was required for the human 
soul, giving them dominion also over these and all things 
consequent thereon, and bidding them rule over the mortal 
creature as nobly and honourably as they could, that it might 
not become the cause of evil to itself. 

XVIII. — The Creator, after arranging all these particu- 
lars, then retired to his accustomed repose ; and while he thus 
abode, his children forthwith obeyed their father s order, and, 
taking the immortal principle of a mortal animal, they, in imi- 
tation of their own creator, borrowed f from the world portions 
of fire and earth, water and air, as things which they should 
one day restore ; and firmly united them together, not with 
the same indissoluble bonds by whioii they themselves were 
held together, but fixing them with thickly-set nails, invisible 
through their smallness, constructing from these different 

* This is a clear indication of the philosopher’s belief in the trans- 
migration of souls ; — and the same notion is developed towards the Slose 
of the dialogue. Some, however, suppose that they are the opinions of 
Timseiis, not Plato. How can we separate them ? 

t Gr. ^avsi^o/zevot) &c., borrowing certain particles, which were to be 
paid back as a debt at some future time, namely, at the dissolution of tho 
mortal body. 
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elements eacli particular body, and placing the reyolutions o£ 
the immortal soul in a body subject both to renewal and 
decay. These, however, — ^merged, as it were, in a deep river, — 
had no power of governing themselves, but violently hurried 
forward both themselves and others, so that the wnoie animal 
was moved — confusedly however, just as chance carried it 
forward, and without any reason, according to the whole six 
kinds of motion — ^backwards and forwards, to the right and 
left, npwards and downwards, and so on, according to the six 
differences of place. And great as was the advancing and 
retiring w^i;ve which furnished nutrition, yet it was still more 
agitated by the impulses which it received from without, 
when the body came into collision with external and foreign 
fire, or the solidity of earth, liquid waterfalls, or whirling 
olasts of air; from all which the various movements fell 
through the body on to the soul ; ^vhich on this account were 
afterwards, and are still, called perceptions p. e* general sen- 
sationsfl. And these, moreover, instantly giving rise to an 
exceedingly great and powerful motion, by moving with that 
constantly flowing stream, and vehemently disturbing the re- 
volutions of the soul ; wholly stopped the revolution according 
to sameness by their contrary current, hindering it either from 
commencing or continuing its course;* — and even the move- 
ment according to difference they so far disturbed, as to turn 
from their circular orbits and throw into all possible disorder the 
three intervals of double and triple, together with the mean 
terms and conjoining links of the sesqui tertian, sesqnialter, 
and sesquioctave ratios, which cannot be dissolved by any 
one but the artificer by whom they were bound ;t — and thus, 
though scarcely connected with each other, they are borne 
along, though quite in disorder, — at one time straight forwards, 
at another obliquely, q^nd then again upside down, just as if 

♦ The general meaning of this rather involved sentence is,-— that as 
wefl by the natural bodily change as by the perceptions of the senses, a 
disturbance is caused in the equable and constant ag.tation or operation 
noth of the intelligent and sensuous part of the soul. 

^ t^^This celebrated passage most plainly shows what Plato meant by the 
harmonic and arithmetic ratios concerned in forming the universe, — viz. 
that they indicated a certain harmony and equability of the intellectual 
powers, clearly perceptible in their agitation and movements, so long as 
the power of body and sense is not such as to destroy and impair them 
'—but this of course must be the result of an union of body and soul. 
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jiie were to fix his nead on the earth and raise his feet on 
high, in which case, both to the inverted person and the 
spectators, the parts on the right would seem to be on the 
left, and the left on the right. These circles likewise greatly 
disturbed hi these and similar ways, when they fall in ex- 
ternally with either sameness or difference, and call objects 
either same or different, contrary to truth, become false and 
unreasonable ; nor is there any revolution among them which 
has a controlling and directing power ; — and if, again, any of 
the external sensations are hurried forwa-rd and join in doing 
violence to the sonfs whole receptacle, they theft, seem to 
prevail, though in reality they are still in subjection. 

And it is owing to all these affections, that even now as in 
the beginning, the soul, when first united to a mortal body, 
is without intelligence ; but when the stream of growth and 
nutrition flows along with diminished speed, the circles of the 
soul, restored to tranquillity, proceed in their proper path, 
gaining steadiness as time goes on, and then the orbits* of the 
circles are regulated in their course agreeably to those that 
travel according to nature ; and they call both same and difierent 
by their proper appellations, assigning wisdom to the person 
by whom they are possessed. If any one, therefore, receives 
both proper food and education, he must become perfectly 
sound and healthy, escaping every im|)ortant disease ; 
whereas he who neglects his soul will pass lamely through 
life’s existence, and again pass into Hades aimless and un- 
serviceable.* Of these matters, however, more hereafter. It 
is our business at present to treat more accurately of what we 
before proposed, — ^namely, the generation of body in con- 
nexion with soul, and owing to what causes and tnvine fore- 
sight it has taken place, resting, for our proofs chiefly on the 
argument of analogy. ^ 

XIX. — First, then, the gods, in imitation of the spherical 
shape of the universe, bound the two divine circles of the 
soul in a spherical body, — that, namely, which we now call 
the head, which is man s most divine member, and the ruler 
of our whole composition. And^ to this the gods who framed • 
it gave the whole body for its service, conceiving that it 
would thus partake of every possible motion ; and moreover, 

^ Gr, ar&X^^ Kai avovriroQ, Stephens proposed dvorircQ on th^ 
authority of some MSS. -but no change is needed. 
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lest tlie liead, in rolling over the various elevations 
depressions, should be unable to overcome the heights, or gei 
out of the cavities, the gods gave it the body to be its loco- 
motive vehicle. Hence the body was endued with length, 
and furnished by Divine contrivance with foux’ members, 
naturally capable of extension and flexion, to enable it to 
seize objects, to give it a stable su|)port, and to allow it to 
pass from place to place ; and above this body was placed the 
head, the abode of our most divine and sacred portion. This 
was why we were furnished with legs and hands ; — and as 
the gods c(^nsidered that the fore parts are more honourable 
and ^fitter to rule than those behind, they gave us. a motion 
chiefly progressive.* Beside this, it was requisite, that man's 
front should be distinct and dissimilarly formed from the 
other side; and on this account they first placed about the 
vessel of the head a face provided^ with organs to express ail 
the energies of the soul, and assigned’ to this anterior part 
the natural government of man. And of these organs, the 
first that they constructed were the light-bearing eyes, fixing 
them in from some such cause as the following : The body 
of these eyes they formed to consist of fire, not enough in- 
deed to burn, but to give a gentle light suitable to each 
day ; for the pure fire contained within us and related to it, 
they caused to flow smoothly through the eyes, and in dense 
quantities, throughout, but condensing it more especially in 
the middle of the eyes, so as to conceal all the grosser 
part within, and allow the pure only to filter through. 
"When, therefore, the light of day surrounds the stream of 
vision, then, by the mutual falling of similar bodies on each 
other, one well-adapted body is constituted, according to the 
direction of the eyes, wherever the light proceeding from 
within resists that which falls on it from without. But the 
whole becoming similai^y affected through similitude, when 
it either touches anything else or is itself touched by an- 
other, then the motion thus produced, diffusing itself through 
the whole body even as far as the soul, cause's that sensation 
rwhi^h we denominate sight. But when this kindred fire [^within 
us] departs into night, the sight is cut off; for in this case, by 
proceeding into a dissimilar nature, it becomes estranged, and 
IS extinguished: since it has no longer any relation to the 
* Tavrp rd uroAh rrjg Tropeiag 7){uv tdotrav* 
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proximate surrounding air, whicli is uaturailj destitute of 
dre. Hence it ceases from seeing, and besides this, becomes 
the introducer of sleep for the gods constructed the eyelids 
to be a preservative of the sight, and thus by their compres- 
sion restrain the pov^^er of its inward fire, and besides 
that, scatter and smooth over its internal motions ; and when 
they are thns calmed, rest ensues ; which rest, when ]3ro« 
found, produces a sleep attended with few dreams ; — but on 
the other hand, if certain unusually vehement motions remain, 
then, according to their nature and the places in which they 
occur, they will engender corresponding phantasms within, 
which will come to onr recollection as soon as we wake. 
With respect, also, to the formation of images on mirrors, and 
all lucid, smooth surfaces, there is nothing in these difficult of 
solution ; for all such phenomena necessarily result from the 
mutual affinity of the external and internal fire, and again 
from one in particular tlfat subsists about smooth bodies 
individual!}^, and is many times reflected, because tjie fire 
around the face gradually becomes united on the smooth and 
shining surface with the fire coming from the eyes. The 
parts on the right, too, appear to be on the left, because there 
is a mutual contact of the contrary parts of the sight with the 
contrary parts of the object, different from their accustomed 
mode of approach. On the contrary, the parts on the right 
appear on the right, and the left on the left, when there is a 
reflexion of the light composed of the mingled fires, both 
exterior and interior ; and secondly, the smoothness of the 
mirrors, which are convex, reflect that which is to the right on 
Che left, and the left to the right. But if the mirror be con- 
cave, it presents an image wholly inverted, by sending the 
lower part of the image upwards, and again the upper part 
downwards.* All these phenomena, therefore, are only some 
of the concurring causest which the dfvinity brings to his aid 
in rendering the idea of that which is best as far as possible 
complete, — ^whereas the multitude are of opinion that these 
• 

. * This is a very obscure passage, but much light has been thi;;pwri # 
upon it by Prof, T. H, Martin (Etudes mr le ^mee^ 2 vols. Paris, 
1841), who conceives that Plato is here referring to convex and concave 
mirrars. Considerable light is thrown also on the meaning of the Greei* 
•^ords by a ]iassage in 32uciid’s Optics, p. 393. 
t Gr, ^vvatTiLop^ 




are not tbe concurring but the real canses oi au 
SBch, namely, as those producing cold and heat, feezing and 
thawing, and snob like, but which are whoUy incapable of 
exercising reason and intellect ; for the soul may bo said to be 
the only one of all beings that can ao<iu]_re intelleCu , and this 
is invis^ible, whereas fire and water, air and earth, are all 
visible bodies. As for the lover of intellect and science 
however, he should explore the first causes of intellectual 
nature, and consider, respecting second causes, how many 
arise from the motion of other bodies, and yet necessanly give 
motion a^ain to others. This, then, is what we ought to do : 
we shoull speak concerning both kmds_ of causes, but sepiv 
of such as engage the inteUect in lorming things lair 
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tions ; and that having thus learned and being naturally pos- 
sessed of a correct reasoning faculty, we might by imitating the 
uniform revolutions of divinity set right our own silly wan- 
derings and blunders. 

As respects voice and hearing, we may say again, that they 
were bestowed on ns by the gods for the same objects and on 
the same account ; for speech was ordained for the very same 
purpose as the sight, which it greatly aids in its office ; — and it 
is with a view also to harmony that the hearing has an aptitude 
for musical sounds. That harmony, moreover, which consists 
in motions analogous to the revolutions of our sou does not 
seem advantageous to him who wisely devotes himself to the 
Muses ^ on the mere ground of its being pleasurable without 
reason, as it seems at present ; but it was given us by the 
Muses to aid us in reducing the disturbed circulation of our 
soul to mutual order and accordance ; — and again, they gave 
ns rhythm for the same purpose, as the means of reforming the 
irregular and ungracious habits that prevail in the majority 
of our race. 

XXI. — Thus far, with only a few exceptions, our past ^ 
remarks have had reference to the creations of intellect ; and 
we ought to speak likewise of things that come of necessity ; 
for the generation of this world results wholly from the 
co-operation of intellect and necessity. Intellect., indeed, 
ruling over necessity, persuaded it to bring to the highest 
perfection the majority of created things ; and in this way, 
by the persuasive power of wisdom over necessity, this universe 
was first created. Now, correctly to explain in what way it 
was created, we must refer in our explanation to the form of 
a variable cause, t as the nature of the case requires. Let 
ns then recall our steps, and take np the subject afresh, 
going back to first principles, as wq^did before. Let ns 
investigate then the nature and affections of fire and water, 
air and earth,- prior to the generation of the heavens ; 
for up to the present time no one has yet unfolded their 
generation; — and’yet we speak of fire and other things as 
principles and elements of the universe, just as if the nature 
of each was known ; — whereas at the same time any one with 

* That is, philosophy, which likewise is signified by the term 37 fiov* 

Gr. ro rijg TrXavcofAevrjg tlBog airiac* 
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the least intelligence must be aware 
pared even to letters or parts c 
As respects c—. , 
speak of the principle or principles 
mination they may recwve, of all 

other reason than the < ■ 

ments according to our 
not expect me 
myself that — 

jek I”- _ 


s of which syllables are formed. 

ourselves, this is what we propose we will not 
ouxsei , . . , _ Qj. ^jjateveii other deno- 

hino-s : — and this for no 
difficulty of stating what are my senti- 
present method of discussion. Do 
me" then to speak thus for I cannot persuacle 
I have the ability to undertake so difficult a sub- 

• I^eping, therefore, to the line of argument laid down 

at the teglMing, on the force of probability,! I willendea- 
vlm to make "statements not less probable than th^ose of 

X^Tand l«8in™g th. ..bj.ol j 

XXS * SJSirXking lb divinil, ,U. 1.™ 
from the first been the guardian^bf our <l‘scourse ° to “doc- 
froiman absurd and unusual exposition and lead us ^ a doc 
trine founded on probability— let ns apm begin P ^ 
XXII.— This fresli commencement then, of onr present 
discussion requires a more ample division ^ 

For then we distinguished only two species ; but we ^ 
admit a third. In the former discussion two were sufficient , 
Sne set forth as a species of model, apprehensible by the 
inteUect, and always subsisting on the principle of sameness, 
-The second an imitation of the mode! generated and 
vilbk/ and we did not then distinguish a tlur.!_ because we 
deeLd these two sufficient. But now the subject of dis- 
course seems to compel me to introduce and explain a ne^ 
species which is both difficult and ohscure.§ Of what 
nltural power, then, are we to conceive it possessed? It 
is indeed in some sort Ue special receptacle, and, as it 
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were, tlie nurse of all generation. Such indeed is the truth : — 
hut we mast speak more clearly concerning it. And this will 
certainly be an arduous undertaking on many accounts, but 
principally m account of the questions that must previously 
be settled concerning fire and the rest of the elements, — why 
one should be called water rather than fire, or air rather than 
earth, or why any one of them should bear one name in par- 
ticular rather than all the rest ; thus rendering it a dijfiicult 
matter to use a language about it that is fixed and stable. 
How then, and by what means, are we to arrive at a pro- 
bable conclusion in this dilemma ? 

In the first place, then, what we now denominate water, 
on becoming condensed, seems to take tbe form of stones and 
earth, — and when melted and dispersed, that of vaj^our and 
air ; — ^air also, when burnt becomes fire, while the latter 
again, on becoming condensea and extinct, resumes the form 
of air ; and again air, when collected and condensed, produces 
mists and clouds, from which, when still more compressed, 
rain descends; and from water again are fonned earth and 
stones; — [^the whole of them, 3 as it seems, exchanging all 
round their mutual generation.^* 

XXIII. — As these, then, never maintain any constancy of 
existence, who will have the assurance to maintain that any 
one of them is iMs rather than f No one : — and it would 
be far the safest plan to speak about them as follows: — - 
When we see anything constantly passing from one state of 
existence to another, as fire for instance, we should not say 
that it is fire absolutely, hut something fiery, — and again, that 
what we call water is not absolutely so, but something 
watery ; without assigning to them any names that would 
give the idea of stability, as we^tbink people do, -when they 
express it by tMs and t/iai (rode- /cat ro^ro) ; — for not being of 
an abiding nature, it cannot endure to have applied to it such 
terms as, t/izs thing^ of this nature^ belonging to this / and 
any such others as would show it to have a substantive exist- 
ence, Hence we should not give any one of them an indi- 
vidual name, hut call it something sucb-like, but ever fluctu- 
ating ; and especially with respect to fire, [[we should assert] 
that it is wholly such-like, and similarly likewise, every- 

* Gr. kvkXov ts ovrw diadidovrct elg aWijXct* u>c 
vkviatv. 
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thin'’- endued with generation. [That receptacle, ] however, 
m wliich each of these appears successively to grow and 
decay, that alone is entitled to be termed this and tha ^ _ 
tws anything of any kind soever, as hot, white, or their 
contraries and all therefrom proceeding, cannot be so deno- 
minated. ’ But let ns again ^ f ^^3*° out 

meanino- If any one, m modelling all kinds ot o’Jt 

S goldr were unLsingly to transform them one by one mto 
all the others, and some one present were to point to one of 
• them and inquire what it was, it would be by far the ^fest 
and most correct to say that is gold; but as for its being a 
triangle, or any other figure that might be given to it, not to 
speak of them as being so in reality, inasmuch ^ 

in process of change, even while we make such assertion, 
buUo be content if it may safely be 

for of such a nature]. The sanfe remark applies to that which 
Leiwes all bodies ;-and we_ should ever call it by the same 
name, as it never abandons its own proper power, but per- 
petually receives aU things, and never anywhere or in any 
way a^umes any of those shapes that enter into itj—bemo 
in feet a natural receptacle for everything,* receiving both 
motion and form from what enters therein ; and this is why 
it exhibits a different aspect at different times. But as tor 
the representations of the objects that enter and depart heno^ 
they are modelled after them in a manner wonderful and 
diflicnlt to describe, as we shall hereafter relate. 

-L XXIV. For the present, then, we must consider thrM 

things: — ^fii^t, that which is produced, — the second, that_ in 
which it«is produced, — and the third, that of which the thing 
produced is the natural resemblance. And especially is it 
proper to compare that which receives to the mother {%. e. 
which supplies the mOdel), that from which it receives to the 
- father, and the nature intermediate between these to the 
child and to consider, also, that as the image should 

* Gr inuaytLOV y&P xdvri Ketrai. This unusual meaning of 
*• ffliiayrtov is weU explained by a passage in the opening of the Timteus 
Locrus, p. 94, a.— rdv S’ vX&v iKpaysiov eat pnrspo rtOavav Tt kcu 
ysvvariK&v itaiv Tie rplrag ovaiag. The words v<"P“ and 
sometimes used in this dialogue to express a sirndw notion ; viz. the 
priniltiTe matter of things created, infinite in extent but capable of w- 

ceiving shapes, ^ i t i. /• 

'I* This passage is alluded to by Aristotle, ^Tetaph. I. ch. G. 
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present every possible variety of forms, that in wbicli tlie 
model is formed cannot well be prepared for the purpose, 
unless those forms have been erased from it .which it used to 
receive from other quarters. Indeed, if it were like any of 
the objects fliat enter into it, if aught were to present itself 
of a nature contrary and wholly different, it would produce a 
bad likeness thereof. And hence from presenting at the same 
time its own image, that whicli is destined to receive within 
itself all the different species possible, should itself be desti- 
tute of all form whatever; — just as those preparing sweet- . 
smelling unguents take all pains to render wholly ihodorous 
the liquids that are to receive the perfume, — ^and as those also 
who wish to impress figures on a soft substance carefully 
remove from it any previous impression, and make it, as 
far as they can, exquisitely smooth and well-polished. In 
the same way, then, that |{^liich is intended properly to 
receive through its entire, extent the resemblances of eternal 
beings, should be naturally without any form whatever of its 
own. Hence, as to this mother and receptacle of things 
created, which is visible and every way perceptible, we cannot 
term it either earth, air, fire, or water, — nor again, any one of 
their compounds, or any of the elements from which they 
were produced ; but we should not be at all wrong in calling 
it a certain invisible and shapeless essence, which receives all 
things and has a certain share of intelligence, — though how it 
has it, is a matter very obscure and difficult of apprehension. 
So far, however, as it is possible to arrive at its nature from 
what has been previously said, we may very correctly say 
that fire appears to be something inflamed,^ water something 
moist, — and so in like manner, earth and air, so far as it 
receives the images of these bodies.^ 

XXY. — Let us, then, be somewbat more minute in re- 
solving the following question, t — whether there is a certain 

^ Gr. TTVp filv iKcxq^ors avrov to 7t£‘7rvp<jt}fdvov pspog (^aivscrOat. 

•f The question, now proposed is, whether the elementary bodies have a 
separate existence and eternal ideas, or whether those only are certaki 
that are cognizable by the senses. On this point he says, that just as 
science and opinion widely differ, so also do the ideas of things and the 
things submitted to the senses. Different, however, from both these is 
he xdipa or receptacle of that infinite matter, which can only be conr 
fseived by a bastard sort of reason ; because the infinite is not thf subject 
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lire subsisting in itself, -and so also, as respects other things 
whlcli we alwa^ sayliave a separate existence iii tliemsehes, 
^neteT the oWecte alone th^t we see, and which are per- 
ceived throuo-h the bodily organs, possess reality of being, 
and nothing°besides these has any existence at all,— or 
iher we are wrong in asserting that each of them has its 
eSreSondino- idea, when after all it is 'nothing hut idle alL 

^^diu's then, will 1 state my opinion. If intellect and true 
oninion’are two separate kinds^of things, there must neces- 
sarily be self-existing idea-s not perceptible by the senses, and 

Rome true oninion differs m no respect from intellect, e\ery 

real AVe must consider them, then, as two distinct things, 
because they both have a separate 

of them produced in us by learning, the other throu^n 

persuasion,-one always based on true IhTothei 

tional— the one not to be moved by persuasion, the other 

Sect to such mutation :-and lastly, of true 

Zi has a share; but of intellect only the gods, and some 

t *™XXV^— Such\eing the case, we must acknowledge that 
’^ihere is 'an idea which subsists according to sameness, un- 
produced and not subject, to decay; receiving^ nothing into 
Self from elsewhere, an'd itself never entering into any 
other nature, but invisible and imperceptible by sen^s 
and to be apprehended only by pure intellect, while the 
second, on tbe other hand, which is like it, a^ y*® 
same name, is perceptible by the senses,- the effect of pio- 
- dflction, ever in motion, coming into being ui a certain spot,- 
and then again hastening to decay, being apprehended by 
opinion united with perception. Again, there is a third 

of mental intelligence, but is, as it were hypothetieaUy, considered by aa 
ii^fmor reasoniflg faculty. 
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class of being, — ^tliat of eternal place ; wbicli is never de-« 
strojed, but becomes a seat (or receptacle) for everything 
created, being perceptible of itself without the interference of 
the senses, by a sort of bastard reason, though scarcely 
to be relied on ; and hence seeing it, as in a dream, we 
assert that every being must necessarily be somewhere, 
and in a certain place, and that nothing can exist which is 
neither on earth or in the heavens. With regard to all 
these, and such like opinions and the ideas which are enter- 
tained in a waking state and have a positive existence, we 
cannot, owing to this dreaminess, clearly distinguish the one 
from the other, and state what is the fact, — that the image, 
which cannot claim as its own that even for which it is 
formed, but is ever borne along as the spectre of something 
else, must consequently be formed in something else, and 
somehow vindicate to itself a separate essence, if it has any 
existence at all ; — whereat', with regard to real being, true 
and accurate reason aids it by affirming, that as long^as two 
things differ from each other, they cannot so exist one in 
another, as to be at the same time two things and one only.* 

XXYIL — This, then, is a summary of my opinion, — that 
there are three distinct things which existed before the for- 
mation of the universe, being ^ place^ mdi generation ; — that 
the nurse of generation, moistened and inflamed, receiving the 
forms of earth and air, and experiencing all the other acci- 
dents thereon consequent, appeared under many various 
aspects ; but as it was contained by powers neither similar ' 
nor equally balanced, it could not possibly be balanced itself, 
and through the want of such balance, became itself im- 
pelled by these forces, to which it again in turn gave im- 
pulse ;+ while the parts in motion were separately hurried 
along in different directions, like things shaken and winnowed 

* This passage is somewhat difficult and involved ; but Platons meaning 
seems to be, that the things falling under the senses are conformed 
according to the example of the ideas, and are, as it were, representations 
thereof, though different from the ideas themselves : — and hence them 
must necessarily be some matter in which they have been m^ld 
or else they can have no permanent e^stence ; though nevertheless so nd 
reason shows us that there is a wide difference between them and the 
ideas properly so called. 

t On the full meaning of this passage, see StaUbaum’s long note dd 
iatmm* 
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1>Y Sieves (tXok&vo,p) and ina6}iiiies used for tlie cleansing of 
corn, the dense and heavy particles in one direction, thme 
that are light settling in another quite amerent. 1 ms 
when these four classes were agitated by th^iJV receptacie, 
which was itself mo\ed as by the shaking of the Labove-men- 
tionedl instrument, there was a separation of the dissimilar 
parts, and a crowding together of those most alike ; m 
consequence of which these other things also occupied a ciii-' 
ferent position, before the universe was created and irom such 
materials reduced to order. Before this, indeed, they all 
subsisted frrationally, and without measure ; but when the 
Creator undertook to arrange the universe, he first gave 
shapes with forms and numbers to fire and earth, water and 
air, which possessed indeed certain traces of their true essence, 
though, nevertheless, wholly so situated, as everything would 
probably be, in the absence of ite god,* And let us above 
all things hold, and ever bold, that the Deity made them as 
far as possible the most beautiful and tbe best, when before 
they were in a totally difierent condition. Now, then, I will 
try to show you the distribution and generation of these things 
individually by a somewhat unusual mode^ of proof ; but yet, as 
you have trodden the paths of mathematical learning, through 
which we must necessarily make our demonstration, you will 
not fail to follow me. 

XXVIII. — First, then, that fire and earth, water and air, 
are bodies, is evident surely to every one. ^ But every species 
of body possesses solidity; and every solid must necessarily 
be contained by planes. Again, a base formed of a perfectly 
plane surface is composed from triangles.f But all triangles 
are originalfy of two kinds, each of them having one angle a 
right angle, and the two others acute : — and one of these has 
■ ■ r 

* What Plato here means is, that the elements before the creation, 
although infinite, shapeless, and soulless, contained within them certain 
traces of their true essence, and were afterwards made finite and of fixed 
shape by being clothed, as it were, with forms and numbers. 

t Gr, 7 / Se 6p9j} rijs iTcnrsdov aic rptywvwv ^vvhri]ice. These 

notions about triangles were decidedly Pythagorean, as we are informed 
by Proclus in Euclid, II. 46. ol Si IlvOayopafoi to psv rpijoivov dTrXwg 
dpxrjv yevv^araojQ tlvai (pa<nv Kai rrjg rtov yavvrjrujv eicoTrodag, 6ic. 
See also Martin's note, 67, Etudes sur le l^mee, ii. p. 236—8. Plato, 
however, could have been no mean geometrician himself, having studied 
under Theodoms. 
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nn equal part of a right angle divided by the equal sides ; 
while ill the other, two unequal parts of a right angle ar© 
divided by the unequal sides. This, then, we lay down, ac- 
cording bo]^i to probability and necessity, as the origin and 
principle of fire and all other bodies ; — but as for the heavenly 
principles thereof, these indeed are known only to the Deity, 
and to those among men who enjoy God’s favour. 

We must relate, then, of what kind those four most beau- 
tiful bodies were that thus came into being, and which, how- 
ever unlike each other, may yet be produced from each other 
by dissolution. By accomplishing this, indeed, we ^lali ascer- 
tain the truth about tbe generation of earth and fire, as well 
those elements (i. e, water and air) which in their just pro- 
portion hold an intermediate position ; for then we shall 
allow no one to assert that there are visible bodies more 
beautiful than these, each^of which belongs to a separata 
class. It must be our endeavour, therefore, to unite together 
these, four kinds of bodies so excellent in beauty, iand so 
prove to you that we have sufficiently apprehended their 
nature. Of the two triangles, indeed, the isosceles has but 
one form, while the oblong or scalene admits of infinite variety. 
We must select, therefore, the most beautiful among the in- 
finites, if we would begin and proceed in due order : — still if 
any one can prove that he has found any form yet better and 
more suitable for tbe composition of these bodies, he shall be 
treated not as an enemy but a friend, and his opinion shall 
prevail. As for us, however, we fix on one only as the most 
beautiful of ail tbe many triangles, passing over all the rest 
that out of which is formed a third, the equilateral triangle."^' 
To explain the reason of this would indeed require a somewhat 
lengthened proof : — nevertbele^ "we propose a handsome 
reward for him who by a diligent investigation finds this not 
to be the case. We select, therefore, two triangles out of 
many, from which the bodies of fire and the other elements 
have been constructed, — one being an isosceles, tbe other one 
always having the square of its longer side the triple of that 
of the shorter* • 

But what we formerly asserted rather obscurely, we must 

Qv rb hSurXsvpov Tpiyojvov Ik r^irov €Fvvk(TTj}KS. The sense of 
the whole passage is explained geometrically in Stallbanni’s note. We 
here give only wdiat seems the correct rendering of the Greek. 
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now more accurately define. For all the four kinds [^of ele- 
ments! seemed to be mutually generated among each other 
from Mt heing correctly represented ;_for there are generated 
from the triangles which we have just chosen, four kinds 
fof solid figures!— three of them, indeed, from one having 
unequal sides, and the fourth alone constructed from _ the 
isosMles triangle.* All of them, therefore, canno by disso- 
lution into each other, produce from many small things a 
few that are large,— this being effected only by three of 
them : for all things whatever naturally arise from one only, 
and when •'the greater parts are dissolved, many small parts 
will be formed out of them, receiving figures suitable to each ; 
and again, when the numerous small parts are dispersed into 
triangles, a single number is formed, and Ae entire bulk 
constitutes one separate body of large siae.f Thus much then 
may sufince concerning their mutual generation. _ 

XXIX. We must speak next in order concerning the 

quality of each class individually, and show from what 
comTOsition of numbers each was formed. The first, then, 
indeed, is that' composed from the smallest triangles, its 
element being that which has its subtending side twice the 
length of the shorter. Now, two of these triangles being 
mutually brought together to form a diagonal diameter, and 
this being thrice repeated, so that the diagonals and shorter 
sides shall meet in the same point, as in a centre, the result 
will be one equilateral triangle composed of six triangles. 
But four equilateral triangles form by the union of three 
plane angles one solid angle, the size of which exceeds that 
of the most obtuse plane angle ; and thus by forming a figure 
that compfises four of these angles, we constitute that first 
species of solid, [the tetrahedpn,] which divides into equal and 
similar parts the entire sphere in which it is inscribed. The 
second species of solid, ^[the octahedron,] is formed from the 
same triangles, which unite to form eight equilateral triangles, 
and form one solid angle from four plane angles, six solid 

^ Namely, the tetrahedron or pyramid, octahedron, and icosahedron^ 
which are generated from six equ4-sided triangles, and fourthly, the cuhOf 
generated from an equilateral triangle. See Stallbaum, ad^ locum.^ 

t Gr. yevofxevog dg aptOjibg Ivhg oyicov fisya oLTroreXsaeiEV av dXKo 
tUog svj lit. one number being foimed will complete one separate and 
large hind {^single mass. 
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angles being req^uisite to constitute this second class of solids. 
Tiie third, [the icosahedron,]] is formed from the union of one 
hundred and twenty elements, so united as to form twelve solid 
angles, ea 4 ih formed by five plane equilateral triangles, and it 
has for its bases (or faces) twenty equilateral triangles. These 
are tbe only solids that can be formed from thi>s element, []viz. 
the scalene triangle]. It wms the isosceles triangle, however, 
that produced the fourth elementary figure, — four of them 
being so united with their right angles at the centre, as to 
form one equilateral four-sided plane ; and six of these again 
united forming eight solid angles, each of which fs formed by 
the combination of three plane right angles ; — the figure of 
the body thus composed being cubical, having six plane 
quadrangular equilateral bases. There was yet a certain 
fifth combination, []tiie regular dodecahedron ;] and this the 
Deity employed in tracing the plan of the universe.*^ 

XXX. — Should any one then, after careful consideration 
of all these points, be at a loss to determine whether 
the number of worlds is infinite or ^nite,t let him con- 
sider that to admit an infinite number thereof, would be 
the notion only of one who is ignorant of all that he should 
best know. Still it may with much propriety be questioned 
wdiether there is in reality only one world, or whether there 
are five. According to our opinion, indeed, which is founded 
on probable reasoning, there is but one world ; though others 
perhaps, regarding the question in another point of view, may 
be of a different opinion. Let us now leave alone further 
speculations of this kind, and returning to the elementary forms 
that have now been created in our discussion, let us assign 
them respectively to fire, earth, water, and aii% To earth, 
indeed, let us assign a cul3ical form ; for of ail the four kinds 
earth is the most immoveable, and of all bodies the most 
easy to model, — such being necessarily the case with that 
which has the most secure bases Among the triangles, 
then, that we^ originally mentioned, that which has equal 

On these geometric forms or elejpientary particles, we must refer the 
reader to Martin’s Etudes sur le Timee^ notes 66 — 69, ii. pp. 234—250, 
where the whole subject is exceedingly well explained and illustrated. 

t It was the opinion of Democritus that the worlds are infinite ; and 
the same notion was afterwards entertained by Epicurus. Comp. Diog. 
ix. sect. 44, and Cic. Acad, Q,. iv. 
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sides possesses firmer bases tlian one liaving’ unequal sides ^ 
and of the two equilateral plane figures thus formed, the 
square has necessarily a firmer base than the triangle, 
"whether considered with reference to its parts or the whole. 
On this account, in assigning this figure to the earth, we 
still preserve probability ; — and we shall do this also by 
assigning to water that figure which is the least moveable 
of the whole, to fire that which is most so, and to air 
that which is intermediate between the two, assigning 
also the smallest body to fire, the greatest to water, and 
to air one of a size intermediate between fire and water; 
and a^in, the most subtile body to fire, the next in this respect 
to air, and the third to water. Among ail these then, that 
body which, possesses the fewest bases must necessarily be 
the most easily moveable, as "well as most penetrating, and in 
every way most acute, being als<ft exceedingly light, from 
being composed of the smallest possible number of elements : 
— and so also the. second has these properties in a secondary 
degree, and the thircU in the third degree. Let it be agreed 
then, that, according both to strict and probable reasoning, the 
fiolid form of the pyramid is the element and germ of fire ; 
that the second form described is air ; and the third water. 
All these elements then, we must conceive to be so minutely 
small, that the individual parts of each kind may from their 
smallness escape notice, and yet when many of them are col- 
lected together, they become from their bulk the objects of 
our perception.* Moreover, as respects their relative pro- 
portions, numbers, motions, and other properties, the Deity, 
" so far as the nature of necessity has willingly and obediently 
given way, £as firmly established and united them together 
in just proportiomf 

XXXI. — From all th^ that we have before said about the 
nature of these bodies, the following account seems to be the 
‘ most probable: — Earth, when it meets with fire, and is dis- 
solved by its subtility, is borne along hither apd thither in a 
dissolved state either in the fire itself, or in the air, or in the 

Gr. ^vvacrBpoKrBsvriitv ttoXawv rovg o'yKCVQ avrSiv opatfOai, 

T Gr. Tavry Trdvry di* , dKptfiuaQ aTTorBXifsQtiaSiv vtt* ahrov 
/LLotrBaL radra dvd X070V. Here is an awkward anacoluthon from 
introduction of the passive perfect Ivvr}pf.i 6 a 6 atj for which Steplieiis sug-» 
gested, as an emendation, ^vvappotjaffBau 
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^ater, — ^till its parts, meeting togetner, and again nmtually 
harmonizing, once more become earth ; for they can never 
take any other form. But water, when divided by fire or 
air, may, by the re-composition of its parts, become either 
one body of fire, or two bodies of air ; — and as for the air, 
when it is decomposed, one only of its particles wdil produce 
two of fire. And again, likewise, when fire receives into 
itself either air or water or earth, though in small quantities 
relatively to the mass which contains it, if it be dragged along 
by the movements of these bodies and overcome in spite of all 
resistance, and at last be decomposed and brok(?n in' pieces, 
these^two bodies of fire will coalesce into one of air; and if 
again the air is overcome and separated into parts, then from 
two wholes and a half there will be formed one whole body 
of water. Again, let us consider this matter as follows : — 
When any one of the otl)^r forms is enclosed by fire, and is 
cut by tbe acuteness of its angles and sides, it escapes fur- 
ther division by passing into the nature of fire : — for among 
bodies that are uniform and similar |o each other, no one 
by itself can cause any change in one of the same class, or 
ixperience any itself, with respect to that which it resembles ; 
whereas, when one class of bodies is contained within 
another, and the weak one contends with the stronger, 
it will not fail to be destroyed. And again, when the 
smaller, being comprehended in the greater, and the few 
by the many, are broken in pieces and extinguished, if they 
be disposed to adopt the form of the prevailing nature, they 
cease to be extinguished ; and air becomes generated from 
fire, — water from air : — but if they attack and fall into 
contention with any of the rest that they ni§,y meet, the 
agitated parts continue to be ^dissolved, till being every w’aj^ 
repulsed and dissolved, they fly toJ:heir kindred nature ; or 
else, being overcome, and joined into one out of many similar 
to the prevailing power, they abide there in familiar union. 
And especially, as the result of these affections, all things 
whatever are litutually changing their positions ; — for the nu- 
merous individuals of each class are distinguished accord- 
ing to their respective places “through the motion of their 
receptacle, while those that are mutually dissimilar, but yet 
resemble others, are hurried on by the concussion [^of other 
bodies] to the place occupied by the bodies they resembla 
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All unmixed and primary bodies tbea are generated fro.u 
mcb causes as these:— but that other classes of bodies aro 
naturally inherent in these forms, is 

of each rudimental part (ffroixe‘«»') ! only at faut 

produces one triangle, possessed of a certain magnitude, mt 
Ithers also, both greater and smaller, equal m number to the 
Ss dises eiisting in the forms themse ves ;-aiid hence, 
th-se being mingled with themselves a,nd each other, au. 
infinite in their variety, -a fact which_ cveiy one shoidd 
consider, who means to argue with probability respecting the 

^''xXXII.—dllonceming motion, then, and position, unless a 
person can clearly understand in what manner and in con- 
junction with what these two take place, he will meet nith 
many hindrances in the subsequent part of 
This matter indeed we have already partly disea sed , but 
besides this, we must still inquire whether it be “ 

motion never willingly resides in smoothness, inasmuch as it s 
difficult, or rather impossible, to conceive the ^ 

thing moving without a mover, or of a mover 'wif'iout some- 
thing in motion motion being impossible while these aie 
away, and it being equally impossible that these should be 
equlble and smooth. Thus, then, we must assign a state of re»t 
to smoothness, and motion to that which is unequal and rough ; 
inequality indeed being the cause again of a_ rough uneve 
nature. Now, as regards the generation of inequality, that 
we have already discussed; but how the several bodies, 
when divided according' to their classes, do not cease from 
their mutual courses and motions, this we <hd not explain : 

and so we will once more make it the subject of inquiry. 

The revolution of the univ'erse, since it comprehends the 
various classes of things?,and is of circular shape and naturally 
desirous of uniting with itself compresses all things together, 
and suffers no place to remain void. On this account is 
it that fire most of all penetrates through everything , 
and air, in the next degree, being second to tbe former in 
"subfility and tenuity ;-and, the rest in the same way [ac- 
oording to their degree for such as are composed of very 
large parts have a very large vacuity in their composition, -- 
those, on the contrary, that are very small, a very small 
vacnity. The union, then, resulting from compression drive® 
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togctlier the small parts into the intervals of the larger ; and 
thus, the small parts being placed side hj side with the large, 
the smaller dividing the greater, while the latter compress 
the smaller, they are all borne upwards and downwards to 
the places respectively suitable to each ; — ^for each, on chang- 
ing its magnitude, changes its position likewise : and so, 
from these causes the production of diversity is constantly 
maintained, giving that perpetual motion to these bodies, 
wdiich both now subsists and ever will continue, 

XXXIII. — In the next place, we must understand that 
there are many kinds of fire; — as for instance, tfame, — that 
which emanates from fiarae,* which without burning furnishes 
light to the eyes, — and that which abides in ignited bodies, even 
after the flame has been extinguished. In like manner, with 
respect to air, one kind is of the greatest purity, that denomi 
nated mtJier ^ — a second mcist turbulent, cloudy, and dark ; anc 
besides these, there are other nameless kinds formed by the 
inequality of the triangles. As respects water, again, it 
admits of a twofold division, one kind being liquid, the other 
fusible. The liquid kind, therefore, being composed of very 
small and unequal parts of water, becomes moveable, both of 
itself and by other bodies, through the inequality of its com 
position and peculiar shape of its figure ; whereas the fusible 
kind, which is composed of large and smooth parts, is more 
stable than the former, as well as heavier and more compact, 
owing to its smoothness ;t — and when fire enters into and dis- 
solves its substance, it becomes more moveable, from losing its 
uniformity ; and when it is thus rendered easily moveable, and 
is repelled by the surrounding air, and extended on the earth, 
it is said to be liquefied^ by way of expressing the division of 
its masses, and is said to Jlotc ^Iso, in order to show its exten- 
sion over the earth : — ^^and these tw# words express both the 
changes which it undergoes. Again, when fire escapes from 
this body, it does not retire into a vacuum, but the surround- 
ing air repeliediCV the easily- moveable mass 

of moisture into the place before occupied by the fire, 
* Gr. TO Tt .airo rile dirtoy. The old editions read avrov* 

f The distinction between rb vypSv and to is not easily con- 

veyed in translation. ' The former means an elastic fluid like water, — the 
latter, a mass of greater density and less elasticity, such as jelly, syrup, 
or oil. We have rendered it fused, because in the next page the term is 
used respecting metals. 



witli v,’Uoh at the same time it becomes mingiea;— uu. wu^a 
Ihe mass hy close compression once more becomes equable 
Ld smootlMtthen resumes its 

lif^cause fire, tlie artificer of inequality, fias taken its depar 

tnS— .«! "til depart™ "» 

a. »io. tb.i toto pi.» r ™ 

is termed a condensation [|or baidemng]. *1 + j, “ 
those which we term fusible fluids, there is one that beconies 
most dense though formed from the most suhtile and equable 
Zte Td is of au uniform character, and partaking 
K lustrous yellow colour :-it is that most high^ prized 
fo=session,-gold, which is produced by filtration through a 

S Aid J («••) of gold, rendered by «. 7 

very hard and turned black, is called adamam.t. But that 
which consists of parts greatly resembhng gold, and has 
more than one spec^ which surjjasses gold in density and 
that it may become the harder, contains but a small and msig. 
nificantr portion of earth, though at the same time it is ’ 

owing to the great interTals between i*® 
this is a sepamte kind of lustrous and dense fluids temed 
hrass. But au earthy nature is therewith mingled, ^hieh, 
when tnrough age the two parts beconie separated soon 
becomes visible of itself, and is denominated ®“®r 

such matters also, it would be no hard task *® ^ 

cuss by pursuing the plan of probable arguments i— fid an^ 
one, who by wV of recreation interrupts for a while his 
reasonings on eternal being, and enters into pro a e ®P®®“ 
lations about the generation of matenal things, will by these 
means acquire a pleasure of which he need not repent, and 
establish fof himself a moderate and wise recreation dunn„ 

^*^XXXIV. Thus indulging ourselves, let us next recount 

certain probable reasons’concerning what next follows of the 
same subject. Water that is mingled with fire, wf cli being 
very thiii and moist, takes its name* {hypov) horo. its motion 
and the manner in which it rolls on the earth, and which is 

* ke Greek text is evidently corrupt. It stands as follows 
Miap, Uov XevTov iypov re did rr/v Kivitaiv Kai Trjv oOov Uv KWAij-dov- 
Mtvw kvlyne irpiv yiyerai, Sec. Stallbaum suggests the removal of 
the last vvllv, and the insertion of lari after KvXivSovfitvoo. This sug* 
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also called soft and yielding, because its oases are less stabb 
than those of earth, — this, when separated from fire and 
bereft of air, acquires more uniformity, and through tiieir 
departur^’(i e, of air and fire) is compressed into itself; — . 
and whenjit is thus condensed above the earth, it becomes hail, 
if on the earth, ice ; but when there is less of it and only 
half the amount of freezing, [[the water so condensed[] above 
the earth becomes snow, and that oh the earth, which is 
formed from dew, is called hoar-frost. When again the numer- 
ous kinds of water are mingled together, the entire liquid thus 
formed, which is filtered from the earth through plants, takes 
the name of juices or saps. Owing, however, to their mode 
of admixture, these individual fluids present through their 
dissimilarity many different undescribed varieties, although 
four of them, which are of a fiery character, and particularly 
transparent, have obtained appropriate appellations ; — that 
which heats the soul as weU as the body being called wine ^ — 
secondly, that which is smooth, and dazzling to the sight,* 
and hence bright, glittering, and apparently of an oily nature, 
such as pitch, the gum of the kiki-pknt,t oil, and other 
things having similar properties ; — again, that which possesses 
a power, as far as nature permits, of diffusing the substances 
of nutrition over the palate, and by this property presents the 
idea of sweetness, has obtained the general name of homy ; — 
and lastly, that frothy fluid, which dissolves the flesh by 
burning, has been distinguished from all the other juices by 
the name of opium {orrog). 

XXXY. — As respects the different kinds of earth, one of 
them, stone, is produced by the filtration of water in the 
manner following. The commingled water, when, it loses its 
coherence, passes into the form of air, but, on becoming air, 
rises to its appropriate place. As, however, there is no 
vacuum, it presses on the surroundisg air ; and this, being 
weighty, and impelled against the mass of earth that it sur- 
rounds, violently compresses it, driving it into the vacant 
spaces whence the new air had before ascended. The earth, 
also, by the compression of the air into indissoluble union , 
with water, is formed into stones ^ the more beautiful sorts of 

Gr otaKpiriKov o-ipetog, lit. having the power 0 / separating nights 
•f* This is the same as the (riWiKVTrpwv or Palma CAri&tu Couip# 
tierod. ii. 94, D. Turner's note thereon. 
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wWcli acquire a tlie case^witli those that are 

their parts, the ® ^ the moisture is thrown off 

ugly and body is thus unusually dried 

by the violeneo of fire, anc y 

u?, then is formed *e kind ot earth that 

Sometilues also, cooling* becomes a stone 

«>,a. u w by .‘1>« “ “i, ,b„ this .rf. 

.f J Mjek «« “I'fit SSi i. b..l ye‘ I- 

■js deprived of the water nature it forms a half- 

smaE particles and is o a . -w’ater, — either nitre, 

solid hody^ still »pa e . j ggj^ a, substance so 

^hich purifies hoth ml and earth, ^ 0^^^^^^^ 

well adapted to give The compounds 

deemed by the law as agreeaUe ^ but jet cau 

of these two substances ® 2. Neither fire nor 

be melted by fire, for t c ^ naturally composed 

air liquefies masses of ea , ^niprst ices for pores) of earth, 
of elemeuts smaller than the without 

they easily penetrate throug i; (Refaction. The parts 

suljectiug it either TaS " rive to force 

of 4ater, on the other hand ^ “f; ^^rthy mass :- 

a passage, and has m^strong consistency, water 

and ; compact state, nothing 

Six :s ’f » ;s ” 

®"TTwhet frozen! Ian bTove’rcome only" by fire, wherea,^ 

lev sepa^ng even Us wSS" attS- 

ever, can dissolve air ^^beres less 

XCXi ».« M»g “r-X.tSSr, 

rrwa.onl rferins decompoition ; wW tta P«rt.cle, 

' ™i's%“ii^L2«.rres.'s 

|br MSBffliBg with oil to form sostp* 
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of fire tliat enter into tlie interstices of water, as water into 
I those of earth, and ha\"e the same effect on water that fire has on 

air, alone possess the power of dissolring and liquefying the 
compound body. And among these, some contain less water 
than eartb ; such as all kinds of glass, and such stones as are 
termed fusible ; w'hile others, on the contrary, contain . more 
water, such as wax and aromatic substances. 

XXXYI. — Having thus then enumerated the several 
figures and classes of bodies variously formed by admix- 
tures and mutual changes, we must now try to explain the 
causes of the feelings 'with which they impress •ns. First, 
then, the bodies here spoken of must be always perceptible. 

As yet, however, we have not discoursed on the generation of 
flesh, and what belongs to flesh, nor on that part of the soul 
which is mortal. This nevertheless cannot be suitably ex- 
plained without at tho same time explaining the sensations 
and impressions produced external objects ; and although 
one subject cannot be unfolded without a knowledge of the 
other, yet the two cannot be explained together. We must 
settle one first, and then proceed to other. In order, 
then, in speaking of impressions, to observe the same order 
as in speaking of the bodies producing them, let our first in- ^ | 

quiry be into those that concern the body and soul. 

First, then, let us inquire why fire is called hot^ the 
reason of which we shall perceive by considering its pene- 
trating and cutting power about our bodies. Now, that this 
affection is a certain sharpness * is nearly evident to all ; and 
as regards the tenuity of its sides, the sharpness of its angles, 
the smallness of its particles, and the velocity of its motion, i 

through all which it becomes violent, penetrating and capable 
of instantly dividing whatever it meets ; this we should care- 
fully consider, recalling to mind'' the generation of its figure ; 
—inasmuch as it is this, and no othei* nature, which separates 
and parcels out our bodies into small portions, and produces 
in us that affection which is very properly denominated keaL 
Now the contrany to this is sufioiciently manifest ; but still we 
must not pass it without explanation for in truth, an?.ong 
the humid particles surrounding the body, those that have the 
largest elementary parts enter and drive out the smaller; 

* Gr. d^v Ti TQ wddoQt — meaning, that the affection resemhlei the 
impression formed by an acute angular body. 
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om-jll h-ise -while those resting on quadrangular ba.,e 
small base, •« nne i-uu o -i position, a 

least impressible, owing to ttieir ve y strnno-lv r< 
cause from their own extreme density they stron^l., 

OPM 1T.» ..tore of heavy and lig 


are naturaUy two distinct places opposiu 
—one termed dotm, to which all bo<bes t 
•with bulk, but the other up, to which 
traiy to their indination. Ihe who! 
being spherical, all such things as are at 
circumference) and equally distant from 
in like manner naturally belong to the ei 
centre, being in the same proportion dn 
extremities, must be said to occupy quite : 
Such then being the nature of the^world, 
who reversed the position of the above -n 
■fairly thought to apply names to them t 
able ? For the middle^place in it cannol 
either naturally down or up, but only the c 
circumference is neither the miadle, nor d. 
it any parts more distant than the i;est eithi 
any of the opposite extremities. But w_h 
‘natbrally so similar, how can any one wit 
them contrary names?— For supposing th 
solid body in the centre of the universe 
carried to any of the extremities, owing 
formityj — but on the other hand u an 
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fn a circle round this solid, he would often stand with 
Ills feet opposite to where they before were, and so call the 
same part of himself both the upside and down. Since the 
uuiverse, ^lerefore, as we have just observed, is of a spherical 
hgure, no prudent man should assert that it has any part 
which is [[absolutely] either up or down ; — ^j^et, as regards 
the origin and usual application of these terms which we 
thus transfer to the universe, this we agree to be a proper 
subject of investigation. If, in that spot of the universe 
which specially belongs to fire, and where the principal mass 
is collected with which it has a tendency to unit^, any one 
'^vere to ascend thither and being possessed of the requisite 
power, were to take up the particles, place them in a balance, 
and raising the scale, were forcibly to draw the fire towards 
the air, with which it has no affinity, it is clear that in this 
case tlie smaller mass woul(| be more easily impelled than the 
larger. Indeed, wlien two things are simultaneously raised 
by one and the same power, the smaller quantity must of 
course yield more readily than the greajpr to the impulsive 
force by which tliey are constrained ; and hence, the one is 
called /teav^ and gravitating downwards, the other light and 
tending upwards. The same thing also is observable in what 
we ourselves do, who inhabit this place Qbe earth]. For 
when, in walking on the earth, we separate particles of an 
earthy nature, and sometimes even portions of the earth 
itself, forcibly and unnaturally drawing them towards the air 
which is dissimilar, — then that which is smaller yielding more 
readily to our impulse is sooner attracted towards the foreign 
element : — this then we call light and the place towards 
which it is drawn, up (or ahom\ giving to their contraries 
the terms heaty and down (ore below) respectively. Hence 
these must mutually differ from each^other, owing to the con- 
trary positions that the several elements occupy : — for that 
which is light in one j^lace is contrary to one corresponding 
with it in an o|>posite position, and so also to a heavy body 
jinother that is heavy, and to bodies placed above or below 
otliers, opposed to them in their respective positions ^.-and 
they will all be found, whether in a state of becoming or 
actually existing, to be contrary, transverse, and every way 
differing from each other. This one thing, moreover, is to bo 
understood concerning all these matters, that the tendency of 
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each towards a body of similar nature gives to the body so 
attracted the name hmty, and the place to which it tend^ 
iown (or Wow) ; and thus to contrary things are assigned 
contrary appellations. Such are the causes that wc assign to 
these phenomena. And again, as to the cause of the impres- 
sion of smoothness and roughness, every one who has mvesti- 
it will be able to disclose it to others ; for roughness 
comes from hardness joined with unevenness, while smooth- 
ness is the united effect of uniformity and density. 

XXXVIII. — It remains for us now to consider what is 
most important in those affections common to the whole 
body, which are the chief causes of pleasure and pain, and 
to inquire how it is that certain impressions excite through the 
parts of the body certain sensations invariably attended by 
pleasure and pain. Thus then let us examine all our impres» 
sions, whether sensible or not, calliug to mind the distinc- 
tions that we before made between bodies moved with ease 
and those with difficulty for this is the way to arrive 
at the point that we wish to determine. When a body hy 
nature easily moveable has received an impression ever so 
slight, the several parts communicate it to the parts placed 
around them, producing on these parts the same effect, until 
at length they reach the intellect itself, to which they announce 
the power of the agents producing such impression ; — ^whereas 
a body, which on the contrary is firni and stable and has 
no circular motion, is simply affected by itself without moving 
any of the surrounding bodies ; and hence, as their com- 
pouents do not mutually commuincate the first received 
impression, ^the entire animal remains unmoved, and expe- 
riences no sensation. This is the case indeed as respects tho 
hones and hair, and such ofber parts of the body as are 
chiefiy of an earthy na^^ire ; whereas the phenomena above 
described principally refer to the organs of sight and hearing, 
which contain an abundance of fire and air. This is what we 
should hold then concerning pleasure and pafei j—an impres- 
sion produced in us contrary to nature, and with violence, 
^causes pain, — one that is conformable to our nature, however 
strong, pleasure ; — whereas an impression that is gentle and 
gradual is unperceived, while the contrary to these produces 
contrary effects. An impression, again, the whole of which 
is easily produced, is pre-eminently an object of sensation, 
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but is not affected by pleasure and pain : — and of this kind 
are the affections belonging to the sight ; which indeed, as we 
have above asserted, is a body of a nature daily becoming 
allied to ourselves.* For in this way the impressions caused 
by cuttings and burnings, and other similar accidents, do not 
cause pain to the sight ; nor again, does it experience pleasure, 
from returning to its previous condition : — whereas the sen- 
sations that are strongest and most clear do this, so far as any 
one is affected by any object ; and this is the reason why 
there is no violence whatever either in its expansion or con- 
traction. But bodies composed from larger p^rts, which 
yield with difficulty to impelling agents, and distribute their 
motion over the whole body, do experience pleasure and pain ; 
pain indeed, when they are often alienated from their own 
nature, but pleasure when restored to their former condition. 
Again, all bodies that adinit of very gradual withdrawals, 
and, as it were, emptyings of their own nature, and at the same 
time receive supplies on a large scale, have no perception of 
loss, though they have of what accrues toihem ; and hence, they 
do not give pain to the mortal part of the soul, but on the con- 
trary the greatest delight : — and the truth of this is manifest 
from the sensation of pleasant odours. But such bodies, on the 
other hand, as suffer excessive variation, and can scarcely be 
restored even gradually to their pristine condition, are affected 
in a manner quite the reverse of those we have just described ; 
the truth of which is manifest in the case of burnings and 
wounds inflicted on the body. 

XXXIX. — Having thus then pretty fully discussed the 
common affections of the whole body, and the appellations 
assigned to their effective causes, we must now endeavour to 
explain, as far as we can, the '^affections that arise in parti- 
cular parts of us, as well as the causes by which they are 
induced. In the first place then, let us if possible complete 
the explanation of what we before left unfinished about those 
of the juices, — namely, the particular affections subsisting 
about the tongue.f And these, as well as most others, appear 

^ Allusion is here made to ch, xix. p. 350 of this translation. 

t Plato was not aware that the palate is the chief organ of taste, and 
that these sensations are transmitted to the sensorium by means of nerves 
( ’L e. minute tubes filled with cerebral matter), all of which communicate 
either with the spinal marrow or the brain itself, — the centre of all sensa- 
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of fclie taste stretching to the heart), iu 
moist and delicate texture of the 
melting sta.te, it 
-and where these pane- 
rougher than usual, they liaYe an acnd 
3 so, only one of sourness (av(Tri]pd), 
and wash away what- 
this to such an 
[iiewhat to li<t^efy its nature, as 
_____ ' ’ * r ; while sub - 
J,'_ , which purge only mode- 
• 3 ^to bo salt, witjiout that rough bitterness, 
and to be more friendly to our nature. Again, things heated 
by the^ temperature of the mouth, and thereby softened 
which reciprocally heat and are heated by it— and which 
throu^^h their lightG& are eleyated towards the senses oi tiio 
head, dividing at the same time whatever comes in their way; 
—all these, owing to such properties, are termed pun^mt 
(Spiaea). But when these same particles, thinned by 
putrefaction, enter into the narrow veins, and there come 
into contact with earthy and airy particles of a suitable 
size, and by making them mutually revolve, so mix them 
tof>*ether as to cause a confusion of their elements, and 
thus by entering other veins form interstices in which the 
liquid, sometimes earthy, sometimes quite pure, forms, ^ as 
it were, certain air-cavities enclosed by water, some of which 
formed of pure liquid are t|;ansparent, and called Oubdies, 
while those composed of earthy liquid and in a state of agi- 
tation have received the name of seething (or boiling), and 
veast for leven) ; — ^tlie effective cause of all this being termed 


impressions formed thereby depending 
Toughness than all other circumstances , V i i 

anything falls on the small veins round the tongue |;wlnch are 
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disserted about these, proceeds from a contrary cause ; for, 
when the liquid compounds that enter the mouth are natu- 
rally suited to the quality of the tongue, they lubricate its 
asperities, well as contract or relax such parts as were 
before unnaturally dilated or compressed, and restore them, as 
far as possible, to their proper and natural habit. Hence 
all such substances are pleasant and friendly to every one, 
become the remedies of violent passions, and are denominated 
sweet. And thus much may sufnee concerning particulars 
of this kind. 

XL. — As respects the faculty of the nostrils, iS admits of 
no classification : for all odours whatever are but half- 
begotten, — there being no substances so proportioned, as to 
give forth any particular smell. Besides, our veins sur- 
rounding the nose are too narrow to admit the various kinds 
of c^arth and water, and to«% broad for those of fire and air ; 
and hence no one ever perceives an odour from any of these, 

• — odours being produced from bodies that are damp, ^putre- 
fying, liquid, or vaporous ; — for odouiw are generated by 
the change of water into air, or air into water ; and all these 
are either smoke or vapour. And of these, that which passes 
from air into water is vapour ^ — that which is changed from 
water into air, smoke ; — whence it comes to pass that all 
odours are more subtile than water, and denser than air. And 
these facts are clearly shown, when any one, owing to any 
obstruction of the respiration, draws his breath inwards; for 
then no odour filters through, but breath only — unattended by 
any odours- This is why these two varieties of them are 
without a name, being formed neither from many^nor from a 
simple species, the only two distinct terms respecting them, 
being pleasant or unpleasant tlie latter of which irritate 
and violently disturb the whole cavit]! lying between the top 
of the head and the navel, while the former soothe the same 
part, and kindly restore it to its natural condition. 

XLI. — Let ui| next speak of and investigate the third kind 
of sense, — the hearing, and the causes giving rise to the 
affections peculiar thereto. Ngw we may generally denne 
mice as a certain pulsation of the air, penetrating through 
the ears, brain, and blood, as far as the soul ; and the motion 
hence arising, which commences from the head and ends in 
the seat of the liver, %ear%ng ; — and that when this motion is 
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wift, it emits a sharp sound, when slow, a flat one,— the 
hrmer being uniform and smooth, the latter quite the re- 
Lse and rough :-likewise, that when the motion is on a 
Large scale it will produce a loud sound, and wheir on a small 
Lie only a low one. But respecting the harniony cl 
these sounds we must speak in the subsequent part oi this 

— The fourth kind of sense, which is still left for 
us to discuss, comprises a very large variety of what we g^ie- 
rally term colours, which consist of a flame emanating fiom 
individual''bodies, and having parts proportioned to the s.glit 
tv producing sensation. But we have already considered 
the efliective lauses of sight.* Here then we ought to peak 
of colours, and what seems to us the most probable theory 

Among thTparticles that falT from othp bodies on tlie 
sight, some are greater, others less than, and phers equal to, 
those of the visual fire. Such as are equal, then, ap impei - 
ceptible, and are tercied transparent ; while, as for tpse that 
are larger or smaller, the former contract, the latter p ate the 
Bisht having a power resembling that of heat and cold on the 
flesh, or of things acrid, heating and pungent, on the 
Particles affecting the sight in this manpr are cdlepblap 
and white having the property, indeed, of produpig the 
same modifications in bodies, though, being produced in dit- 
ferent parts of the organ, they still appear to proikce differ- 
ent impressions. It is thus, then, that we pght to term 

-wMfe, that which dilates the sight ; and that which is 

opp osite ip, its effect, Wac*;— whereas, when a p_arper motion, 
and that, too, from a foreign fire, falls on and divides the sight 
even as far as the eyes thehiselves, and both seppates and 
moistens the openings ^f the eyes, so as to force from them 
that united flow of fire and water that we call tears, and wmch 
are of a fiery nature coming from without,— these two &os 
meeting together with a force like that of lightning, and then 
saturated and extinguished by moisture, produce a grep 
''variety of colours, the impressions from which we term JiasU- 
xnqs (uapuam;7de),and the objects producing them hr\<jht^vx\ 
Another kind of fire, intermediate between those 
just mentioned, and which reaches the moisture of the eyes, and 
♦ ComB. cb xlv. p. 350—352 of this volume. 
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mingles witli it, tliougli by no means lustrous, an<l in wliicli 
the rays of fire are mingled with moisture, and form a 
bloody colour; this we denominate red. A bright hue 
mingled wjtli red and white forms the colour called yellow ; 
but as regards tlie measure in which they mingle respectively, 
even a wise and thinking person could not explain it, were 
he ever so well informed on the matter, as he could not adduce 
concerning them any satisfactory reason, either necessary or 
probable. Again, red, when mingled with black and white^ 
produces a purple colour ; and a very deep colour is the 
result of their being mingled and burnt together, with a 
further addition of black. A tateny red is produced from 
the mixture of yellow and brown, and hrewn from the mix- 
ture of black and white ; and a pale colour from the mingling 
of white and yellow. A brilliant white, falling on a large 
quantity of black, constitutes a dark Hue ^Kvavovy) ; a deep 
blue mingled with white, a prey colour ; and a tawny red 
mingled with black forms a green. All the other tints it 
will be easy to conjecture from the aV>y<2 examples, if one 
only reasons fairly from analogy. Nevertheless, any one 
who would prove them by the test of experiment evinces 
great ignorance of the difference between a divine and human 
nature ; for a god indeed may be able to mingle many things 
into one, and again dissolve the one into many, through his 
united power and intelligence ; but no man living can accom- 
plish either of these tasks, nor will any one in time to come. 

XLIIL — All these things which thus naturally subsist from 
necessity, the artificer of what is most beautiful and best took 
for his elements of creation, in producing a self-sufficient 
and most perfect god ; employing secondary causes indeed, 
but at the same time performing his work well on all created 
beings. For this reason we must c^stinguisli two species of 
causes ; the one necessary, the other divine. And in all 
things we should inquire after the divine cause, with the view 
of obtaining a blessed life in the highest degree of which our 
nature admits, ?or the sake of which also we should inves- 
ligate the iiecessary cause as well, — convinced, that without 
these two classes of causes, we can neither understand nor 
apprehend, nor otherwise engage in the several objects of our 
anxious pursuit. Since, then, we have now before us tbo 
various classes of causes, laid out like materials for our labour, 
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and which will serve as the matter from which we ai*© to 
terweave the remainder of our discourse, let us ugain bneny 
recur to our first observations, and thence pass rapidly on to 
the place at which we are now arrived ; thus endeavouring to 
annex such an end and close to onr discourse, as may iiaxino- 

nize with its beginning. ^ 

XLIY. Just as we stated in the opening ot our discourse, 

when ail sensible things were in disorder, tlie Deity made 

each individually to harmonize with itself and mutually with 
all the rest, so far as things could possibly be brought into 
symmetry and proportion ; because formerly, nothing bad any 
order except by accident, nor did anything whatever deserve 
the names that things receive at present ; such, for instance, as 
jfire, water, and the rest of the elements. All these, however, 
the Creator put in order first of all, and then out of these con- 
structed the universe, as a single<r= animal, containing withm 
itself different kinds of animals, mortal and immortal, "he 
himselfbeing the artificer of Divine natures, but committing 
to bis offspring (the junior gods) the charge of producing 
those that are mortal. The latter, ^ in imitation of their 
father, receiving the immortal principle of the soul, next 
fafiWonedt the mortal body, making it entirely to be a vehicle 
thereto, and forming within it a separate mortal kind of 
soul, possessed of certain dire and necessary passions : first, 
Pleasure, the. chjef ,Iure, to .evil; next, .pain, the desertipn.;rf 
'I. what is good ^-—-after these again, temerity and fear,, both mud 
to be appeased; hope, which is ea^y^ 

’ misied both by irrational sense, and all-daring . j3y 

' mThpiig ' these together, they [the junior gods] necessarily 
composed the mortal race. And on this account, fearing to 
defile the Divine nature moro> than was absolutely necessary 
they lodged man's mortal, portion separately from the Divine, 
in a different receptacle of the body ; forming the head and 
breastj and placing the neck between, as an isthmus and liuiio 
to separate the two extremes.J ^ 

ch. xi. p. 335 of this translation, and also the concluding 
Centeftee of the dialogue, p. 409. ^ 

f Gr. ^spuropvevcrav, lit. turned in a lathe. 

+ The immortal soul Phito has already (ch, xix. xx.) placed in the 

liead, ^in which opinion Hippocrates and Galen both coincide; — and he 

of two circles, and endowed it with three faculties-^inteUi- 
science (ijrtffi ' 7 /fr/), and true opinion {Ula dXnOhc)* 
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III tbi breast, Indeed, and what is called the thorax [[or 
triiiik^,^ they seated the mortal part of the souL And as one 
part of it was naturally better, and another \Yorse, they formed 
the cayity of the thorax into two divisions (resembling the 
separate d'^^ellings of our men and women), placing the midriff 
as a partition between them. That part of the soul, therefore, 
which partakes of fortitude and spirit, and loves contention, 
they seated nearer the head, between the mldrifF and the 
neck ; as it is the business of the reason to unite with 
it in forcibly repressing the desires, whenever they will 
not obey the mandate and word issuing from ^^lie citadel 
above. 

XLY. — The heart, which is the head and principlet of the 
veins- as well as the fountain of the blood that impetuously 
circulates through all the members, they placed in a kind of 
sentry-house, that, in case of any outburst of anger, being 
informed by the reason oP any evil committed in its mem- 
bers, owing either to some foreign cause, or else internal pas- 
mons, it (the heart) might transmit through all its channels the 
threatenings and exhortations of reasor? so as once more to 
reduce the body to perfect obedience, and so permit what 
is the best within us to maintain supreme command. 


Here, however, he speaks of the mortal or sensuous soul, which he 
divides into two distinct parts, — the male or spiritual portion (ro Ovixikov),, 
and the female or appetitive (ro IniOvitririKov)^ This seems to have been 
a notion of the Pythagoreans. Aristotle and Zeno placed the mortal 
soul in the heart only. On the three souls and their respective energies, 
comp. Martin’^s admirable note, vol. ii. pp. 296 — 302, Etudes^ 

* Gr. OmpaKt, a word used by Plato and Aristotle to mean not merely 
the upper part of the trunk, as by later writers, but the whple of it, from 
the collar-bone down to the pelvis. The word KoiXia in ch. xlvi, has a 
similar latitude of signification. 

f Gr. dpxt^v. This reading is introduced by Stallbaum (and followed 
by Cousin) from three of the best MSS. '^The old editions have djwa, 
which Stephens altered into aju/ia (a knot or ganglion), and Toup into 
vaixa, both on mere conjecture. Plato clearly thought that the heart was 
the source of the blood and the centre of union for the veins, which he 
regards as messengi^s transmitting to the whole body the orders coming 
from the male part of the mortal soul ; but he runs into the errjjr of ^ 
attributing to them the function of nerves, as well of motion as sensation. 
We may remark further, that he considers the veins to have two centres— 
the heart and the liver, which are the two seats of the mortal soul, mid 
makes no distinction whatever between veins and arteries. See Martin's 
«iotc, 140 ; ii. 301 — 304. 
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But as the LJda foreknew, with respect to the palpitation 
of The heart under the dread of danger and the exci ements 
of passion, that all such swellings of the inflamea spirit 
be Vodueed bv tire, they formed the lungs to be a sort o 
protection thereto; first, of all, soft and bloodless, -and next, 
Lternally provided with cavities perforated like a “ 

order toLol the breath which they receive, and give tort 
easy respiration and repose in its excessive hto On this 
accent then, they led the channels of the windpipe into the 
lungs, which they placed like a soft cushion round the hprt, 
in order that wheA anger rises in it to an extreme heigh , 
it might fall on some yielding substance, and so getting cool, 
yield cheerfully and with less trouble to the authority of reason. 

^ XLVI That part of the soul next, which has a desire for 
meats, drinks, and all else that is necessary for the natura 
supplies of the body, they placed between the midriff and 
the^region of the navel; forming, as it were, in all this place 
•i sort of manger for the nutriment of the body ; and then they 
bound "it on to it, like some savage animal, annexed as 
necessary to uourisli'ihe mortal race afterwards to be brongat 
into exitoco. This place of course the gods assigned it, in 
order that ever feeding at its manger, and dwelling as far off 
as possible from the deliberative part of the soul, it might 
make the least possible degree of tumult and noise, and permit 
the best portion of our nature to consult in quiet for the com- 
mon benefit of the whole. Knowing also_ that this part would 
not acquiesce with the reason, and, even if it had any faculty 
of sense, yet would not regard the process^ of reasoning, 
but be chiefly lured away, both day and night, by images 
and phantqiSras, — reflecting on this, the Deity formed the 
liver, assigning it the place it occupies. And he made it com- 
pact and smooth, shiny and sVeet, and yet somewhat bitter , 
—in order that the mrftitude of thoughts falling on it from 
the intellect as on a mirror that receives and presents images 
to the view, might on the one side terrify it by employing a 
bitterness akin to its nature; and proceeding to dreadtm 


^ • T’kto is quite wrong in stating this ; — for all the blood passes through 
them, in order to he supplied with oxygen by the air cqntmned m tho 
cells. This, however, is not nearly so great an error M his statement iii 
ch. Iiriii. (speaking of generation), that the fluids wednnt pass liuotgU 

the lungs into the bladder I 
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ilirea.ts, gradually mingle tliis bitterness with the whole liver 
so as to present the dark hues of bile, and by contracting it, 
lender it throughout rough and wrinkled; — or on the other, 
partly by removing the liver from its right place and con- 
tracting it, partly by obstructing and closing its ventricles and 
gates, cause impressions of pain and disgust: — whereas, on 
the contrary, when a gentle inspiration — the result of intelli-* 
geiice — depicts on it images of quite an opposite character, 
softens its bitterness by avoiding to agitate or touch anything 
contrary to its own nature, — it then gives it a softness 
peciiliari^r its own, and makes all its parts regular^^ polished, 
and free, — ^giving joy and peace to that part of the soul which 
resides near the liver, and making it enjoy a suitable repose 
at night, with the power of divination during sleep, to make 
up for its want both of reason and wisdom.*^ 

XLVII, Those, forsooth, who created ns, calling to mind 
their father s command, whefh lie bid them make the mortal 
race as good as they possibly could, formed even the inferior 
part of us to have some connexion with truth, by esta- 
blishing within it the faculty of divin^ion. And a suffi- 
ciently clear proof, that the Deity assigned prophetic power t 
to human madness, is found in the fact that no one in his right 
senses has any concern with divinely inspired and true pro- 
phecy, which takes place only when the reasoning faculty is 
fettered by sleep, or alienated by disease or enthusiasm ; 
while, on the other hand, it requires a person of considerable 
wisdom to understand the recorded sayings, whether sleeping 
or waking, of a prophetic and divinely-inspired nature, and 
so to distinguish all the phenomena it beholds as to be able ^ 
to explain in what way and to whom they portend^any future, 
past, or present good or evil ; it being by no means the office. 

* Plato, in this purely fanciful description of the liver and spleen, 
seems to have been ignorant of the great use lif the bile in promoting the 
digestion of the food daring its passage through the duodenum ; for in 
ch. Ixiv. he considers it wholly in the light of a vicious secretion, though, 
he acknowledges its presence in the healthy body as exercising a great 
influence over drean?s and divination. Aristotle, while refuting Plato, is 
not a whit more correct as to this question in the animal economy, ^ist. ^ 
Anim. iv. 2. « 

t A distinction is to be observed between fidvrsiQ and •n-pofTfrat . — the 
former referring to the inierpreiersj the latter to the utterer$ ordv of 
the divine oracles % but the w^ords, as Plato observes, have often been 
confounded. ' 
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Df one wliO either has been, or is still mad, to judge respecting 
things seen or spoken by himself and it has been well ob- 
served by the ancients, that to transact and know one s own 
concerns and oneself is alone the province of a prudent man, ■ 
whence, indeed, the law directs that the race of prophets (or 
interpreters) should preside as judges over divine predictions, 

whom some indeed call diviners, through entire ignorance 

-hat they are only the representers of enigmas and visions, 
and not at all entitled to be called diviners,— being, strictly 
apealdng, interpreters of prophecies. 

The iW then was constructed for this purpose, and seated 
where we have mentioned, for the sake of prediction. And 
resides, in every living individual, this organ^ gives forth 
nriusually clear indications ; but in those deprived of life, 
It becomes blind and delivers oracles too obscure for their 
meaning to be mafle intelligible. The nature and position 
of the intestines, again, which is next to it £the liver j, is 
on th^, left side, for the purpose of always, like a sponge,* * *** 
keeping it clean and bright, ready to reflect images ; on which 
account, therefore, certain impurities are produced in 

the liver by bodily disease, then the spleen, by its rarity, 
receives and purifies them all, from being of a hollow and 
bloodless texture and hence, is that when filled with 
unclean matter, it grows to a large size and becomes wholly 
unsound. And again, when the body is purified, it subsides 
into its natural condition, as before. 

XLYIII. As respects the soul, then, including both its 
mortal and divine portion, in what way it existed, and in what 
way and why it was consigned to a separate habitation, the 
truth can ho firmly established only by the consent of the Deity : 

still, that we have stated what is near the truth, we will now, 

quite open to investigation, venture the assertion ; and here 
accordingly it is made.H' And what next follows we must 
treat in a similar manner ; and this is no other, than how the 
rest of the body was produced. It is, therefore, in the most 
eminent degree becoming that they should be^composed as fol- 

* 'i5r. sKizayiiovt — ^very wrongly rendered by some, a mirror^ — tlie 

error of which was first shown by Barker in No. xlvi. of the Class. 
Jfoarual, p. 201. 

f Qr, TO y£ fxnv niKdt; iiji'v uptjcrBai Kal vvv mi tri fiaXkop ava^^ 
mmwovifi MaKLvdvvevTtov to 'bdvaij Kai 
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lows 2 — Tliose who formed our race were aware, that we should 
be intemperate in eating and drinking, and that through 
madness we should use far more than is either necessary or 
moderate. '» Eor fear then of rapid destruction induced by 
disease, and lest our mortal race should perish without ful- 
filling its end, — ^to provide against this, the gods formed for 
the reception of the superfluous food a receptacle beneath, , 
called a helly^ and formed in it the convolutions of the intes- 
tines to prevent the food from passing so <][uickly as to require 
fresh and rapid supplies of nutriment for the body,-^and so by ‘ 
insatiable gluttony making our whole race unphilosophical 
and unmusical, insubordinate to the most godlike part of qiy; '' 
composition."^ 

XLIX. The nature of the bones and flesh, and other 
parts of this kind, was constituted as follows: — The first 
principle of all these is the ge^i^ration of the marrow ; for the 
life-bonds of the soul that united it with the body^ being 
herein woven together, constitute the foundation of the mortal 
race. The marrow itself, however, has^a different origin; 
for among the triangles, those of the first order, that are 
unbent and smooth, were specially adapted by their accuracy 
for producing fire and Irater, air and earth :+ — these the 
Deity, separating each apart from its own class, and min- 
gling them together in fixed proportions, composed by these . 
means an all- varying mixture of seeds for the whole mortal 
race, and from these produced the marrow ; — and he after- 
wards implanted this marrow, binding therein the various 
classes of souls ; and as respects the number of figures and 
what individual forms the marrow was to receive, divided 
it, both as regards the quality and quantity of the particles, 
at the original distribution,-— giVlng to that part of it which 
was to be the field for containing the divine seed a completely 
globular shape ; and this he called the hrain^ because in every 

* The intestines are not, as Plato seems to think, solely destined 
to receive the excess of food. It is in the stomach that digestion com- 
mences, and it ends in the intestines, from which the chyle produced f«om 
the food is sent to the lungs to form hlood. Aristotle’s ideas on this 
point are more correct. Hist. Anira, iii. 14. 

t Respecting these triangles, see ch.«xxviu., and further on at ch. btii. 
They are in fact the primary atoms, of which the body is composed, and 
are of different classes, according to ^he parts or organs of which they are 
components, ' - ' . 
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+rtWs he gave both round and oblong shapes, giving to 
soul, to this he gave 0^^ ; and' from these, as from 

Schl? Is ing the bonds of the entire soul, he built around 
SrXle body, after first fixing round ita complete cover- 

bones he composed as follows :--Having sifted 

™re and smooth earth, he mingled and moistened it with 
pure ana b ^ plunged it 

".“X it«e pw it i. f», »a aft., tki. liPPl'i 

: ILXwe'hy eilher. Vith^ this bone, then, he fashioned 
1 snhere as^on a lathe, placing it round the brain, and 
onlv leaving a narrow hole %rein. At the same time 
ir tomed of the same substance certain vertebras 
ahoufthe marrow of the neck and back extending them like 
him^es from the hestd downwards through the whole t™nk, 
and” thus he preserved all its seed, by fortifying it round with 
Tstony covering, -forming in it joints also, for motion and 
flexiS employing the power of difiference m their formation, 
as being poLessed of a certain middle qiiality.t Then, con- 
sidering that the bone would have a tendency to become d y 
and inflexible, and that when heated and again cooled, it 
would become carious, and quickly coirupt the 
tained, he on this account formed the sinews and flesh, that 
Sfomer, by binding all the parts of the body and being 
stretched and^ loosened about the vertebrae, might give the 
body a facifity for either flexion or extension,^ as occasion 
required ; while the flesh would serve as a covering from the 
belt and defence frojp the cold;— as likewise for a pro- 
tection against falls, in the same manner ^ cushions do it, 
hv gently and easily yielding to external bodies 4 and lio 
iiVantedia it also a hot moisture, which^ perspires m sum- 
* There is a play here on the words KSfaXri and lyd^aKov, which 
ea^aot be translated. , , , _ Iwnrapivp df- 



idea is nearly similariy expressed by Longinus, xxxu. sect. 5. rijv vapxa 
^lov iriX^ficcra irpoSfi^fvoi* 
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mer, and gives forth an external dew, to impart a coolness to 
the whole body, — and again in winter, gently keeps out by 
its own fire the cold brought from without, 

LI. — 0|;ir plastic Creator, reflecting on ail this then, min- 
gled and united water, fire, and earth, gradually mixing 
therewith a ferment of acid and salt — and thus he com- 
posed a pulpy, soft flesh : — And as for the tendons, he formed 
them of a mixture of bone and nnfermented flesh, so as to 
have the properties of both, tinging them also with a yellovr 
colour. And on this account is it, that the tendons are firmer 
and more viscous than the flesh, but softer alid moister 
than the bones. With these God bound together the bones 
and marrow, afterwards enshrouding the whole of them with 
the covering of the flesh. Such of the bones, then, as were 
most ensouled, he covered with the smallest quantity of flesh, 

' — such as were least so, wi^ the most and the densest flesh. 
And besides this, except where reason evinced the need of 
the contrary, he placed only a small quantity of fiesh*on the 
joints of the bones ; lest they should m^?:e the body uneasy 
by impeding its flexions and motion ; or else, from being 
many and frequent, and strongly pressed together, cause 
by their solidity a dufliess of perception, imperfection of 
memory, and a sort of intellectual blindness. On this 
account then, the bones of tlie groin, legs, loins, the shoulders 
and the arms from the elbow to the wrist, and such other parts 
of our bodies as have no joints, and such inward bones as 
have no thought, owing to the scarcity of son! in the marrow, 
are fully provided with flesh ; — wWreas those that have 
thought, he covered with less, except the flesh were for 
perception, as in the case of the tongue. In other respects, 
the case is as we have described.^ For a being born and nur- 
tured under necessity, t does not recejye a hard bone united 
with plenty of flesh, and with it also a quickness of sensa- 

* Gr. II d^icc nal aXfivpov ^vpOelg Zvfiwiia Kai avrdig^ 

irapKa s.y%v}iov KaS fiaXaKi^v ^vvhcrrr]<7€, Plato here alludes, however, 
not only to the capKig or muscular fibre, but to the whole cellular tissue 
and integument that form a general cohering and defence for the entire ' 
body. The word vBvpav in the succeeding sentence refers not to the 
pulpy, delicate fibres now called by that name, but to the tendons and 
ligaments that hold an intermediate position between flesh and bone. 

t Plato here alludes to the soul of man, which is said to be generated 
imd composed by necessity in consequence of its union with the body. 
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Hon Ana vet tlie W would have been thus constnicted, if 

wfvnld eniov healtliy and unmolested a hie twj.e as long 
Tthe Snt or ev^n yet longer than that : but the artificers 

better make it more lasting and of worse cond tion o s jortm 
but of a more excellent character, were agreed that a shorter 
but better life was wholly preferable to one longer, but i - 

ibi. ™ -ky ““y. *• “ "h ; 

thin bone and not with flesh and fibre, -bemuse it had no 
ioints On all these accounts, then, the body was pro\ided 
with a head, which was the more perceptive and reflecting, 
in proportion as it was [physically] weaker than all the re t 
ofWn’s structure. From these causes, then /nd in *“8 
manner,* the Deity placing tebdons round the 
^mity of the hea.^ glued them, as it were, round the neck, 
and b^und with them the lofty cheek-bones if 
forehead;— and M for all the rest, he scattered them through 
all the members, connecting joint with joint. 

Till.— We were next provided by those who tormea us 
with the organs of the mouth, teeth, tongue, and hP®5 
^ranged as they now are for purposes both necessary and 
the best ; giving ingress for necessaries, and egress _ 

*i^;e^thbg, indeed, that enters to feed the body f ing 
Sessa?y!-while the stream of words flowing outwards, if 
guided ^ wisdom, is by far the fairest and best of all stieams 

LIII. — Affain, it was not possible that tbe bead could b^r a 
mere covering of thin bone, owing to the extremes of the differ- 
ent seasons ; nor again, couPd it be allowed to become clouded, 
blind, and nnperceptiv»3, through the overcrowding of flesh. 
Hence a fleshy membrane, not dried, was left separate from 
the rest,— that now termed cuticle (or scalp). This, then, 
beinff brought into union with itself by t\e moisture about 
the brain, grows around and circularly invests the head. 
And it is the moisture flowing under the sutures that moistens 
this membrane, and causes it to close at the crown, counec 
ing it as in a knot. But as for the ever-varying classes of 

* Gr. BiTxarrjv rifv Kt^aXnv TrspiarriaaQ tcvKXqi Trepl rhv rp4- 

XtjXov iKoW-rjffSv ofiowrriri, &c. 
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sutures, t]iese are generated through the power the periodic? 
changes caused by nutriment in the flesh ;* the yariety be- 
coming greater, when they struggle with each other more 
violently— less so, when less violently. All this membrane 
the Divine ^Being pierced ail round with fire : — and hence, 
as it was wounded, and the moisture externally flowed 
through it, ail that was pure of the moisture and heat was car- 
ried ofP, while that which was mixed, and of a nature allied 
to that of the membrane itself, being raised by the motion, 
was stretched outwards to a great size, having also a tenuity 
equal to the amount of puncture, — whereas, on the other hand, 
when continually thrust back through the slowness of its mo- 
tion by the spirit surrounding it externally, it again revolves 
under the membrane and there becomes firmly rooted. And 
owing to these affections is it, that the hair springs up on the 
membrane of the head, being naturally allied, and serving as 
a rein to this membrane, "Sut at the same time becoming 
harder and denser through the pressure of the cold, which 
hardens each hair, as it proceeds beyond the skin.t *Thus, 
then, by the means above mentioned, dH our Creator plant 
the head with hairs, reflecting at the same time that in- 
stead of flesh a light covering was needed to guard the 
brain, and give it shade and protection from the extremes 
of heat and cold without hindering its acuteness of sensation. 

LI V'.-— But the mass of tendon, skin, and bone that is inter- 
woven about the fingers, being a mixture of three substances, 
becomes, when dried, one common hard membrane composed 
of ail in common — ^fashioned indeed with these as instru- 
mental causes, but eftectively produced by that reflection 
which ever has an eye to the future : — ^for those who formed 
us well knew, that women and other animals wouli some day 


^ So we have ventured (taking it as a cas^of tv dvoZv) to render 
the words did r^v ^n-tpwdwv Svvaixiv Kal rrjs rpo^ijis. These periods 
are certain changes caused from time to time in the flesh by the motion 
of its particles, both solid and fluid, — and this owing to the constant sup- 
plies of food. A ndtion very much resembling it has been propounded by 
modern physiologists. 

t The meaning of the sentence seems to he, that the whole or 
scalp of the head was perforated by fire, and through the holes thus 
formed, there issued certain delicate streams of fluid which were hardened 
into fibre, as tney rose above the skin and encountered the pressure of 
the external atmosphere. # 
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be generated from men, and that 

greatest use in several respects to many of the ammals -and 
this was the reason, why they stamped in men the pattern of 
the nails at their first birth. It was from these causes, then, 
and with these intentions, that they implanted skin, airs, 
and nails at the extremities of the limbs. , i • i 

LY As the parts and members of the mortal animd 

however were all allied in nature, and their life necessarily 
resulted from fire and spirit,_the deca,y a,nd “haustion ^ 
which would cause it to perish quickly, the gods Formed 
for it the- following remedy -.—Intermingling a 
sembUno- that of man vdth other forms and senses, they 
pl-anted\s it were other animals,— such as 
Lees nlants, and seeds, which are made useful to us by the 
nurtLe and training of agriculture ; though before there were 
only those of a rustic kind, which _are_ more ancient than 
thole that are cultivated.* Everything ^deed that pai^^es 
of life, we may justly and most correctly call an animal , 
—but that in particular, of which we are now speaking, is 
possessed of thV thfl-d species of soul,t which we 
tween the midriff and the navel : and which has no share 
either in opinion, reason, or intellect, though pos^sing a 
sense of pleasure and pain, as well as desire. It effecte all 
things indeed by passion (or appetite) ; and it does ^7 
the evolution of its internal power and the emplo^ent ot its 
own motion to the exclusion of every other, as it has not been 
formed with a nature capable of reasoning on its own con- 
cerns.! It thus lives in no way different from an animal, 
except in being firmly rooted in a fixed position and deprived 
of original on. 

* The question, whether plantS-are a distinct Mnd of animals, which 
was held by all the Platonic philosophers, is touched on by Plutarch, 
dTp^c K. V. 26, sectflO, and by Cicero, Tusc.i. 26, where he re- 
marks “ tarn miura putarem hominia vilam matentan, quam vtita aui 
arboris :—hcBC enim etiam dicimus vioere, 

f I. e. TO i'jrtOvuTjrLicoi/o r . • i. j. 

t What Plato here means, seems simply to be, that it is by tnrnmg m 
-ani about themselves; that is, by growth, without locomotion, *at 
nlants develop the perfection and’beanty of their nature, without being in 
my way obUged for their origin or nature to the objects by which they 
are surrounded. The phrase arpafivTi air^ Iv eavrv 
somewhat difficult, hut is explained by a sentencyn 
;p. X81, c.), Tvhere aiXotwmc is also used to express the coutrary notion. 
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LVL — Now after tlie directing artificers of our structure 
liad implanted all these organs for giving nutriment to our 
inferior nature, they directed various channels through our 
body, so as to water it like a garden, by the constant accession 
of flowing ^moisture.* And flrst, they cut two hidden channels 
beneath the juncture of the skin and flesh, viz. two veins 
going down the back to correspond with the double figure of 
the body, both on the right and left sides. These they 
jflaced close to the back-bone, so as to receive between them 
tlie marrow, the growth of which might be thus promoted, 
and that the flood supplied thence to other p%rts, might 
give an equable irrigation and then, dividing the veins 
about the head, and mutually interweaving them, they dis- 
tributed them in opposite directions, — ^inclining some from the 
right to the left of the body, and some from the left to the 
right, that there might be a chain formed by the skin to 
unite the head to the body^ there being no interlacing of ten- 
dons round the head, — and besides this, that the affection of 
sensation might from each of these parts pass round arid 
through the body. It was in some su'^h way as this, then, , 

that they prepared the channel, of which we speak ; and its 4 

truth we shall easily perceive by assenting to our previous 
position, — that all things composed of greater parts may 
envelop such as are less, while those consisting of less cannot 
envelop the greater. But fire is, of all classes of things, 
composed of the smallest parts .; and hence it penetrates 
through water, earth, and air, and their several compounds, 

— and this to such an extent that nothing can retain it. The 
same remark is true of our belly, which is able to retaiu any ^ 
food that has been introduced, but cannot hold spirit and 
fire, because they consist of smaller particles than those com- 
posing the belly. 

LVIL — ^These channels therefor^ the Deity employed for 
the purpose of distributing moisture from the belly into tbc 
veins, by weaving with fire and air a network resembling 
n ■ 

* This passage is well illustrated by Longinus, xxxii. sect. 5, where he 
is illustrating the power of metaphor*: — rpojpjf^ sj^s/ca, di- 
tuxereva-av tq rsfivovreg kp KifTroig bx^rohc^ i/c nvoc 

vdfiarog kirtoprogj ccpaiov ovtoq avXwvog rov (Twjfiarogf rd tCliV 
pkoi vdpara. A very similar passage occurs in the Timasus Locrus^ 
p, lOi, c., p. 437 of voL vii. in Stallbaum’^s edition of Plato's works. 
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basket-nets (or weeds), with two cniwed passages of entrance, 
^one of wMck he again twisted and divided into two 
branches, winding the continuations of these curved passages 
like coils of rope in every direction as far as the ends ol the 
net. Nowall the inner parts of the network hff composed 
of fire, but the great flexures and the receptacle itselt or 
air ; — and lastly, he took and placed them in the new-formed 
animal, as follows. One of the curved passages he placed m 
the mouth ; but, as this part has two flexures, he caused ono 
(i. e. the trachea) to pass along the arteries into the lungs,_the 
other (i. e. the oesophagus) by the side of the arteries into 
the belly. "^The other curved part he divided into two separate 
passages, making them pass in common to the channels of the 
nose, so that when the one does not reach the mouWi, all the 
streams of the other might still be filled from this. But as or 
the remaining part of the hollow network, he made it extend 
all over the concavity of the hodj', and the whole of it flow 
gently together into the curved passages, as being oi an airy 
texture,* aSd at another time to flow through them b^kwards. 
But the net, which fe of a thin structure, he so disp^ed as 
to make it penetrate through and again emerge. 
this, he ordered that the interior rays of fire should tollow 
in constant succession, the air at the same time passing into 
each, and that this should never cease to he the case, as 
long as the mortal animal’s life continued. _ And as respects 
the name of this kind of motion, we call it expiration and 
inspiration. Now this whole action and affection tha,t it pro- 
duces in our nature, is caused by certain bodily moistenings 
and coolings, alike conducive to our nutriment and life :-yfor 
as the breath passes in and out, an interior fire attends it in 
its course ; and when it is did used through the belly and 
meets with solid and liquid food, it reduces them both to a 

* The whole of this descrip'^ioii refers to the cesophagus, which enters 
the upper part of the stoma c’n, and runs side by side with the trachea, 
which divides to form the entrance to the two great cells of the^ lungs. 
This division is no doubt that of one of the £yK:uprta,r.which, it is said, 
God SiKpovv, and then subdivided it into the numerous bronchial 

tftihes Chat ramify in all directions Qver the surface of the lungs, c cia 
TravTog TTpoQ ra e<T)^aTa rov TtXkyjxaTOQ* It may also be added that lu 
the mouth are two passages leading up to the channels of the The 

meaning is exceedingly obscure ; but the reader is referred to Stallbamn 
and Martin for several Ions: explanatory notes on this curious account * 
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state of moisture, and hy dividing them into very small parts, 
carries them along in its course ; pouring them, as from a 
fountain into the veins, and so cutting channels through the 
body* as through an aqueduct. 

LYIII.^^But again let us consider the affection of breath- 
ing, and investigate the causes which gave it its present nature. 

We should reason on it, therefore, as follows r — As there is no 
such thing in nature as a vacuum into which a moving body 
can enter, and as breath passes from us outwards, every one 
is aware that it cannot escape into void space, but must thrust 
out whatever is nearest ; again, that the body nyist always 
repel that ever nearest, and that from a necessity of this kind, 
everything impelled into the place vacated by the emitted 
breath must, after entering and filling up this space, attend on 
the breath as it travels. And all this must take place like 
the revolution of a wheel, through the impossibility of a 
vacuum. Hence, the breast and lungs, after dismissing the 
breath outwards, are again inflated by the entrance of^the air 
surrounding the body into and around the cavities of the I 

flesh. And when the air is again sen^ outwards and flows | 

round the body, it drives the breath inwards through the 
mouth and nostrils. 

LIX. — ^And as regards the cause from which they derive 
their origin, we may propose the following. In every .animal 
in the universe those of its internal parts are the hottest which 
surround the veins and blood, just as if they contained a 
fountain of fire;* and this heat we compared to a bow-net, 
extending through the middle of the body, and woven wholly of 
fire ; all outside of it being composed of air. Yet heat, it « 
must be agreed, naturally proceeds outward into a region 
with which it is allied. But as there are two passages for the 
heat, — one through the body **outwards, the other again 
through the mouth and nostrils ; he?ice, when the breath is 
impelled towards the latter, it in turn repels that latter. But 
that which is drawn into the fire becomes heated by so falling, 
while wdiat is e^^ialed becomes cooled ; — and so, owing to the 
change of temperature, they pass again into their former gon-^ 
dition, whether hot or cold, throtigh the mutual repulsion of 

^ Or. Trav avrov rai>roq Trspi rb atfia Kal rAg ^Xe^ag B€pfior£‘‘ 

Tag olov kv avTfp 7rf}vr)v nva kvovaav irvpog. The common 
reaiing has irdvrwg, instead of ravrogf and ^epjiSrriTa for &£pp,ordTag, 
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each other j and as the same influence ;;T\“ ‘^feSSn 
operating, ite circular agitation gives birth to the expiration 

an d ms p^ation o^^e ascribe the ynpressions 

the^issimilitude of the motion which ^bey cause within , 
nnd af Ser harmonize, through the similitude of tha 
motion For the slower sounds catch up those antecedeii^ 
and swifter because the latter slacken their pace to one like 
tSr Iwn -’aud by so following the swifter, they still, urge 

them onward,— though without disturbing the motion by intro- 

gradually to that of the swifter ^and this mixed inipie 
Ion froin the sharp and flat (i. .. the quick and slow) forms a 
Binde mote : whence results the pleasure felt even by the 
uniise, but really e^itertained by the wise, which « omng 
the imitation of Divine harmony that exists m motions. 

And indeed, with respect to all the motions of water, the 

in the attraction of amber, and the _ 

all these, no real attraction takes place . at aU; but ^ a 
vacuum can nowhere be found, the T l2 

impelled by each other; hence, as they all 
in a separate and mingled state, have an attraction for then 
own proper seats, it is by the mutual mterming mg of these 
^ affections, that such admirable effects present themselves to 

the view of the accura.te investigator.^ , ^ 

LXL— It is specially owing to this cause, that respiraaon 
rwhence our discourse , originated) is g®“®rated ; and a er 
the manner that we have before- shown namely, that as fire 
divides the food and rises internally to attend on the breath, 

* Comp. ch. xvili. and xx. with Eepnhl. vii. ch 12 ^here the harmony 

of the sold is treated more at length. See also "• P/ f pi .o was 

f This is a very meraorahle passage, and clearer shows that Hlato was 
not onf; weU acquainted with the" doctrine cf ateefaon and yep“toon, 
bnt was of opinion also that the law of repulsion depem^d on tte wngre 
gation of similar elements throughout all nature. The whole watto, 
however, is largely (reated by Hutarch in his sixth Platomc Dissertatioa, 
vol. ii. p. 1004, ed. Pax. 
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tlie veins from tlie belly become filled by this joint elevation, 
in consequence of drawing thence the divided portions of the 
food ; so that by these means, through every animal body the 
streams of^ nutriment are abundantly diffused. But the parts 
which are recently cut apart and separated from their kindred 
natures, — some of them fruits and others grasses, and produced 
by the Deity for bodily food, acquire varieties of colour 
through their mutual admixture ; though for the most part 
the red predominates,* as its nature consists of fire combined 
with a lump of moist mud. Hence also the colour of that 
which flows about the body is just what it seems? and is also 
called bloody being the nurturing principle of the flesh and 
whole body ; and so by everywhere dilFusing its moisture, it 
copiously replenishes all the exhausted parts. 

As for the manner of impletion and depletion, it is produced 
in the same way as the chsi^ge of everything in the universe ; 
viz. from the circumstance of all kindred natures having a 
common attraction : — for the natures with which we are*clothed 
externally, are perpetually melting and l^eing distributed, each 
form of matter departing to that with which it is allied. But 
the particles of blood which are contained in, and distributed 
throughout our bodies, as is the case with every animal, created 
under heaven, necessarily imitate the motion of the universe. 
Each, therefore, of the divided parts within us, being borne 
along to its kindred nature, again replenishes what is void. 
But when the decretions exceed the accessions, the whole 
animal falls into decay ; but in the contrary case, it acquires 
growth. 

LXII. — The new composition therefore of every animal, 
as it has new triangles, elementary principles, 3 formed as it 

were from fresh timbers, causes t4iem to lock closely within each 
other, — the whole of its bulk bein^ of a delicate structure, 
formed of fresh marrow and fed on milk. Those triangles, 
therefore, that compose the bodily aliment, having entered 
it from without and been received into the animal, from being 
older and weaker than the simple original triangles therewith 
agreeing, are overpowered and^ destroyed by the new^ tru 
angles; and the animal grows to a large size, because it is 

* Respecting the origin of the colour redf comp. ch. xlii. G^eu thus 
speaks of this opinion about the blood (vii, ch. 159)— kpvBpav xpoap 
yepvacBai (pf^tn Iv dt^ari dta rov wvpoQ k^6p:>p^iv* 
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supplied from a multitude of similar parts. But wheu tlie j 

root of these triangles is relaxed by fatigue and dulness, 
brought on by the repulsion of many particles during a long 
period of time^ then the food received can no longer cut into 
its own similitude ; but they are themselv<5S easily separated 
by the bodies that enter from without. Overcome by this, 
the whole animal at length decays ; and this state is what we 
call old age: — and at last, when the jointed chains of the 
triangles about the marrow can no longer hold, but through 
long employment get unfastened and set free the bonds of 
the soul, — the soul thus loosened naturally flies off with plea- 
sure and delight ; for everything contrary to nature is painful, 
while the natural is pleasant. Hence the death caused by 
wounds and disease is painful and violent, — while that which 
follows old age, as the end agreeable to nature, is of all deaths 
the least irksome, and attended rather by pleasure than pain.'^ 

LXIII. — ^As to the origin of diseases, that must be obvious 
to every one : — for as there are four component elements of 
the body, viz. eartb, fire, water, and air, the unnatural overr 
abundance or defect of these, and their removal from their own 
to a different position,— those of fire, we mean, and the other 
classes, for there are more than one, — these are the causes 
why they do not each receive what suits their peculiar na- 
ture, and they necessarily produce disturbances and diseases : 
for as these are severally generated and transferred in a way 
contrary to nature, such things as were formerly heated be- 
come cold, what were once dry moist, the light heavy — ail 
things, in short, undergo all possible mutations. For we 
assert that it is only when the same thing approaches to and 
departs from the same in the same manner and according to 
analogy, that it will allow ^hat is the same with itself to 
abide in health and safety : and should any of them be in 
discordance, whether approaching or departing, it will cause 
ail varieties of alienations, as well as unnumbered diseases and 
corruptions. But having now found the second set of conditions 
suitable to nature, the second mode of considerdng diseases also 

It is this kind of death of whidh he speaks in the Georgies (p, 524)— 

S Qdvarog rvyxdvu Siv Miv dWo rj dvoiv ^payfidroiv didXvcriCt rffs 
Tov GihjiaroQ die* dXkrikfiiv, Comp, also Plutarch, De Plac, 

Phil. v. sect, 24, where he records also the opinions of many others cir 
the same topic. 
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h now open to any one desirous of so doing.* * * § For as tlie 
marrow, bone, flesh, and sinew are composed of those j^ele- 
meiits,] as likewise the blood in another way, though from a 
similar origin, so also most other diseases owe their severity 
to the causes w^ have mentioned ; though the greatest of 
them are to be traced to the following cause : — When the 
generation of these various [bodily substances] takes place 
inversely, then they become subject to corruption : — ^for the 
flesh and sinews are naturally formed from blood, — ^the sinews 
indeed ftom fibres, through the connexion between these, but 
the flesh from its union with that which when in a separate 
state becomes solid : — while the glutinous and fatty sub- 
stance again which is formed from sinews and flesh, at once 
unitest the flesh to the bone, and itself feeds the growth of 
the bone itself, with which the marrow is surrounded. And 
again, that which filters through the solid part of the bones, 
being the purest kind of Sie triangles, as well as most smooth 
and unctuous, moistens the marrow by falling drop^ by drop 
from the bones, 

LXIV. — When these several things are the case, health 
mostly ensues ; but when the contrary happens — disease. For 
when the flesh becomes liquefied and sends back what it loses 
into the veins, then the blood mingled with spirit flows abun- 
dantly, and of all kinds, through the veins, with different 
degrees of colours and bitterness and yet further, from its 
acid and salt qualities, it generates all kinds of bile, lymph, 
and phlegm ; — for as they are all generated and corrupted in 
an opposite way, they first of all destroy the blood itself ;§ 
and the fluids that can no longer afford nutriment to the 
body, are borne along the veins without anymtural order 

* He now proceeds to consider tUe second cause of diseases— from the 
deprivation of the compound substances the body, — blood, bile, flesh, 
marrow, &c., which can easily be comprehended, says he, by those 
who have followed him in his speculations on the first. 

f The old reading was woXXd ; but the best MSS. have ktoXX^. 

% Gr. TTiKpoTv^^t. The old editions read 'irvKvoTJiri TroiKikovfiEvov, 

§ What he here means is — that the health of the body mainly depends 
on the state of the blood ; and on this principle chiefly he explains the 
causes of diseases, which arise from the corruption of the humours caused 
by the disturbed state of the body, bringing also a tsdnt on the blood 
and hence it must follow that the general health becomes impaired, 
because the blood runs through the veins, diffusing through the body it& 
vital nutriment. 
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o£ circulation ; at variance, indeed, with each other, because 
they derive no mutual advantages from the properties of each 
but rpositivelyl hostile to the constitution _ of the bod;y, and 
its mdntenance in health,— in short, destroymg it and bringing 

Such, therefore, of the iesh as becomes liquefied by its 
great age, being indisposed to putrefy, grows black from 
fong burning; and from having been entirely macerated it 
becomes bitter, and falls into discontent with the other parts of 
the body not yet infected with corruption. And then, indeed, 
instead of bitterness, the black part assumes an acidity, it the 
bitter becomes more attenuated : but when the bitterness is 
tinged with blood, it becomes still redder; and when mixed 
with black, it assumes the nature of bile:— and yet further, 
to the bitterness is added a yellow colour through the melt- 
of new flesh on the fire surrounding the flame. Ana tins 
common name for 'all these some'bf the physicians assigned 
them, — or at any rate some who were able to consider many 
things "dissimilar, and to detect in a single class a great 
number of particularf all deserving a special name. But aU 
else that may he called kinds of bile, receive, according to 
colour, a name peculiar to each. As for lymph t e 

whey of the blood, it is gentle and mild : while the sediment 
of black, acid bile, is fierce and wild; — and when mingled 
by heat with anything of a saline quality, it is called <ici4 
phlegm. Again, the moisture running from new_ and tender 
flesh mingled with the air, which is afterwards inflated and 
enclosed by moisture, produces hubbies, which separately are 
invisible, owing to their small size, hut when collected m a 
large bulk Jbecome visible, and acquire a white colour irom 
the generation of froth. And all this liquefaction of delicate 
flesh, when woven together with spirit, we term wMte phlegm, 
— the sediment of recenf phlegm, tears and sweat ; together 
with all such secretions that the body sends forth for its puri- 
fication, , , . i « 

LXy. All these indeed become the instruments of 

disease, when the blood is not supplied naturally from liquid 
and solid food, but gains hulk from contraries in violation of 
the laws of nature. When any part of the flesh therefore 
becomes separated by disease,* letting its first principles 

♦ M omitted in the old editions, has been restored on tha' 

li;utiK)rity' of several of the best MSS. 
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under the tiesh and smews; — while the flesh falling at 
the same time from its roots, leaves the sinews bare and 
saturated with salt ; and thus, entering once; more the 
circulation of the blood, it increases the number of the 
aforesaid maladies. And if these bodily ailments be severe, 
still more afflicting and troublesome are those that precede 
them ; when the bone, owing to the density of the flesh, docs 
not allow sufficient respiration, but becoming heated through 
rottenness, falls into decaj^ and will receive no nutriment, but 
on the contrary gradually crumble away, — ^l)one failing on 
flesh, and flesh again on blood, diseases being by these means 
produced that are of a severer character* than , the former. 
By far the worst of all maladies however is, — when the mar- 
row becomes diseased through some defect or excess; 

b^ause it is then productive of the most vehement and fatal 
diseases, the whole nature of the body being necessarily 
reversed and destroyed. 

LXVI. — Again, as to the third species of diseases, we ought 
to consider them as divided into three classes, — one pro- 
duced by spirit, a second by phlegm, and a third by bile. 
For when the lungs, the great guardian of the breath, 
through being obstructed by defluxions, f will ^not allow a 
free passage to the breath, which thus, has no egress one way, 
and in another enters in larger supplies than it ought, those 
parts which are not cooled by it becoffle putrid, while those that 
receive too much of it, passing violently through the veins, 
distort them and become liquefied, being shut out with the 
diaphragm in the middle of the body : and thus ten thousand 
severe ailments hence arise, together with an ahundan,ce ot 
sweat. And frequently, when ^ the flesh becomes separated 
within the body, breath is produced, which not finding 

* Grr. Kara-iprjx^'rai, The old editions have mra’il/vx^rai. The same 
observation applies to Kara^^rjx^-^fJi'^vov, a few lines lower down. 

f Gr. vTrb p{vixdroi)v (ppaxOag^ obstmeted by discharges of phlegm. 
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escape externally, causes the same torments as tlie bieatli 
entering from without. The greatest pains that it produces, 
however, are, when it surrounds and swells out the sinews 
and neighhouring veins, stretching and distorting the tendons 
and sinews continued from the back. Now these diseases, 
from their disposition to extension, are termed tensions 
and contortions from behind,* — the cure of which it is 
difficult to find ; because fevers supervene and generally bring 
them to a close. But the white phlegm, when it becomes 
troublesome through the formation of air-huhhles, being shut 
out by haring breathing- vents outside the body, is of a 
milder kind, and variegates the body with white spots, gene* 
rating other diseases also of a similar character. But when 
mingled with black bile, and dispersed about the most divine 
circulations of the head, it acts as a disturbing agent, though 
with less violence during sleep ; Ijmt if it come to those who 
are awake, it cannot be expelled without difficulty ; and as 
this is a. disease of a sacred nature (or or^n, I e. the head), 
it is most justly ca|led sacred, t An acid and salt phlegm 
again is the source ot all those diseases which are produced 
by a defiuxion of humours: and because^ the places into 
which this phlegm Sows are of infinite variety, it produces 
all kinds of diseases. But whatever parts of the body are 
said to be inflamed, all become so from being burnt and 
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density, and tliat it may neitlier tlirough heat (as being moist) 
low from the thin body, nor from its density become una- 
dapted to motion, and so experience difficulty in flowing back 
in the veins. The just temperament, then, of these things is 
under the natural guardianship of the fibres ; because if any 
one collects them together in the blood when dead and in a 
state of coldness, all the remaining blood becomes diffused ; 
and when let out quickly, it coagulates in consequence of the 
cold surrounding it. The fibres possessing this influence over 
the blood, the bile, which is of the nature of ancient bloody 
and again changed into it from flesh by liquefaction, first 
gradually falls in a warm, moist state, and becomes coagulated 
tiirough the power of the fibres; though when coagulated 
and violently exting'uished, it causes' a tempest and tremor 
within. When it flows with still greater force, it over- 
comes the fibres by its own proper heat, and by its ebulli- 
tion drives them into disorder;* and if it retains its pre- 
valence to the end, it penetrates into the marroWj and 
burning the bonds of the soul, as if they were the cables of a 
ship, dissolves their union, and sets it ?7holly free ; but, on 
the other hand, when it flows less abundantly, and the 
body on becoming liquefied opposes its passage, it thou, on 
finding itself overcome, either escapes through the whole body, 
or being driven through the veins into the upper or lower 
belly, escapes from the body like a fugitive from a seditious 
city, and introduces defluxions, dysenteries, or gripings of 
the intestines, and all diseases of a similar kind. When the 
body, therefore, is unusually diseased by an excess of fire, it 
then labours under continued burnings and fever ; but when 
through excess of air, under quotidian fevers : under tertian 
through water, because water is Jtess active than fire and air ; 
ind under quartan, through excess of earth ; — ^for earth, being 
of all of them the least active, becomes purified iu quadruple 
ueriods of time, and hence introduces quartan fevers, which 
are with difficulty dispelled.t 

LXYIIL In the above manner the diseases of the body 

* Gr. etc ctraUav Ksaaera oihuffs, ^The old editions have SufTOJcn, 
which makes against the context. 

t Martin has taken great and successful pains to point cut the surprising 
sagacity of Plato’s conjectures on the causes of disease. His notes on tiie 
subject are well woithv of on attentive perusal. 
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produced ; out tlxe diseases of tlie soul, resulting from the 
habit of the body, are as follows. We must admit that the 
disease of the soul is folly, or a privation of intellect ; and 
that there are two kinds of folly ; the one madnesSj the other 
ignorance. Whatever passion, therefore, a person ekperiences 
that induces either of them, must be called a disease. Exces» 
sive pleasures and pains, however, are what we should deem the 
greatest diseases of the soul: — ^for when a man is over-elevated 
with joy or unduly depressed with grief, and so hastens immo- 
derately either to retain the one or ily from the other, he can 
neither perseive nor hear anything properly, but is agitated 
with fury, and very little capable of exercising the reasoning 
power. But he who possesses a great quantity of fluid-seed 
about the marrow, and is by nature like a tree over-laden 
with fruit, such a one having many throes.-* and also many 
pleasures in his desires and t^eir attendant offspring, — 
being maddened too during most of his life by the greatest 
pleasui^s and pains, having a soul also rendered morbid and 
unwise by the body, is wrongly deemed to be — not diseased, but 
voluntarily bad.t In truth, however, sexual intemperance 
generally becomes a disease of the soul, through a particular 
state of huidity and moisture caused by the tenuity of the 
bones. And indeed it may almost be asserted, that aU intem- 
perance in any kind of pleasure, and all disgraceful conduct, 
is not properly blamed as the consequence of voluntary guilt. 
For no one is voluntarily had : but he who is depraved be- 
comes so through a certain bad habit of body and an ill- 
governed education ; and to every one these are inimical, as 
they result in a certain evil. And again, in the matter of pain, 
the soul suffers much depravity through the body. For where 
acid and salt phlegm, and likewise bitter and bilious humours, 
tvandering through the body, get no external vent, but revolve 
inwardly, and mingle their exhalations wdth the circulation of 
the soul ; they in this case produce within it aninfinite vari- 
ety of diseases, greater or less in degree, — ^more or less in 
numbers. They are introduced, indeed, to fcee seats of the 
csooh; and according to the diversity of the place, each begets 

* The old editions read oSvva^, not 

t This is quite according to Plato’s well-known doctrine^ — o it B 

k a k 6 3iS he explains it below, and in the Eepubl. ix. p. 589, e * % 
Protagoras, p. 345, e. 
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every variety of difficulty and sorrow, rasliness and timidity^ 
and still further of oblivion and indociiity. Besides this also, 
the vicious manners of cities, and discourses both private and 
public, oft^n contribute to increase this malady ; nor are any 
branches of learning taught in early life which tend to serve 
as, remedies for such mighty ills ; — and thus all the vicious arf- 
vicious through two most involuntary causes, wdiich wt 
should always ascribe rather to the planters than the things 
planted, and to the trainers rather than those trained ; but 
still it should be our anxious endeavour, as far as we can, by 
education, studies, and learning, to fly from vice, and acquire 
its contrary — virtue. These particulars, however, require 
another mode of argument. 

LXIX. Again, as respects the contrary of these, it is quite 
fit and proper to explain concerning the cultivation both 
of the body and the intellect, by wdmt means each is to 
be healthfully preserved. For it is more just to take ac- 
count of good things, rather than of the evil. Now every 
thing good is beautiful ; and the beautiful is not ■without 
measure : — an animal therefore destined to be such, must 
possess symmetry. Of symmetries, however, we perceive 
and understand those which are small ; but as for the 
greatest and most important, of these we are quite igno- 
rant. For indeed, no symmetry or want of measure is of 
more importance with respect to health and disease, virtue 
and vice, than that of the soul towards the body: — and yet 
into these we make no inquiry, nor do we reflect that when 
a w'eaker and inferior form is the vehicle of a strong and 
every way mighty soul, and when on the contrary these two 
pass into a state of compact union, then the animal is not 
wholly beautiful ; for it is witiiont symmetry in the most 
important points of symmetry, whilq an animal of opposite 
character is ihe fairest of all sights that can be beheld. 
Just therefore, as a body has immoderately long legs, or 
indeed any other superfluity of parts that hinders its in- 
ternal symmetry^ it at once becomes base, in the participation 
of labour suflers many afflictions^ and many convulsion s,'^nd - 
through suffering an aggregation of accidents, becomes the 
cause to itself of innumerable ills. The same too must bo 
understood concerning that compound essence j^of body and 
»oul,[] which w^e term an animal : — as, for instance, when tba 
2d" 
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l”ij7M«t S.di^.^ U byrdent .ppli»&n 
,t inTestigations, causes it^ to waste 

t^r^llstly wheu tL soul employ® iu didactic pur- 

phySef iuEg t^m to cousider these effects as proceed- 
“^^w^wtoTUdySt is large and superior to the sod in 

power isTined wi/a small and weak intellect, -there hemg 

Ltiirallv two classes of desires in man, one of aliment on 
patnraUy two Class wisdom, for the sake of 

account of the body, jhe ouier^^^ the motions of the more 

difSdoS: 

+iin TvAilv nor tlie body "witbout tne soul , lu ,oraer 

ibat hr mutually resistiBg each other they may be equally 
that oy^mutnaiiy r^^^^ mathematician then, 

lectuaf pursuit, should at the same time engap the body n 

gymnastic exercises ;— and the man, again, 

riehtly forming his body, should at the same time therewith 
Lite^the motions of the soul in the eproises of 
■ all philosophy; if at least ho intends to be one, that may 
itly be. cdled beautiful and at the same time , 

■ T — In this very sapje manner we ought to attend 
even to the parts of the body, that they may imitate the fom 
oI the whole :-for wh?n the body is inwardly burnt and 
cooled by the things that enter it, and again, is moisten^ by 
tWngs eLrnal, and suffers all the cons^ences of these 
affections; then if any one gives iip his b<jdy ’^ben quies- 
cent- to these kinds of motions, he is overcome and perishes. 
"But if any one will imitate '#hat we called the tutor and nurse 
*f the universe, and never allow the body to be at rest, but 
* Or. Zrav tikv riQ n^tx^av ayov rb (rw/ta TrapaSibtjf rate Kivfiae&h 

4cp(x/T7)0ev dicaX^TO* 
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perpetually move it and assist its natural motions botli witMa 
and without, by ever implanting in it certain agitations, and also 
by moderate agitation bring into order according to their nm 
tuai relations the v/andering passions and parts of the body, 
lie will ndt, as said in our former discourse about the 
universe, place foe against foe, and suffer war and disease to 
be produced in tlie body, — but, on the other hand, combining 
friend with friend, will contrive to induce a state of sound 
health. Of all motions, again, that is the best which takes 
place in itself from itself: for this is particularly allied to 
intellect and the motion of the universe, — that p^’oduced by 
another being inferior : — whereas that is the worst of all mo- 
tions, which, when the body is recumbent and at ease, moves it 
by means of others ^nd only partially. Hence, therefore, of 
ail modes of cleansing and giving consistence to the body, the 
best is that effected by gymnastics, — the second is that 
caused by easy conveyance either in a ship or other suitable 
vehicle ; but the third kind of motion, however useful perhaps 
to one in extreme need, must on no account be otherwise 
used by any one endued with intellect ; and this is that 
medical kind of motion produced by pharmaceutical purga- 
tion : — for diseases, unless they are extremely dangerous, must 
not be irritated by medicines. Indeed, every form of disease 
in some respect resembles the nature of animals; — ^for the 
condition of the latter has allotted to it stated periods of life, 
both as respects individuals and entire races, and each animal 
separately of itself has its fated life apart from the affection 
arising from necessity : — because the triangles, which from the 
very first have power over each, are so composed, as to 
suffice only for a certain time : beyond which period no animal 
can extend its life. The same^ condition of things also takes 
place in the case of diseases ; for if any one destroys them by 
medicine before the fated time, he Vill only produce great 
diseases out of small, and many out of few. On this account 
wc must discipline all such maladies by proper diet, according 
as each has leismre, and not irritate by medicines an obstinate 
complaint. — And thus much may suffice to have been^said 
concerning the common animal ajnd its corporeal part, — ^ho\^ 
each governing himself and governed by himself, may pursue 
a life regulated by reason. 

LXXI. — That part, however, which is to have the.govorn* 
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Hient of tlie animal, bebg 

vided, ana ear net also, treat accurately indeed of 

and best in the a.t of mlmg Threat accv^ 
these matters, would by-woili (h Tf&pepy^), in 

even pursuing it ^ preceded, we shall not be inconsis- 
accordance with what ha p inauiries. We have often 
tent, nor fail in ^V^Ai . ^re Ze kinds of soul within 
then before asserted tha lei its peculiar mo- 

us, in three parts f ^ ^\,tLw briefly affirm, 

~ “Si r:iss?5S 
:n^^rsrr.r=iTsS.£»^ 

concerns; and as far as*human nature f 

talitv he should leave no part neglected ; and thus, as ho 

ever^ktivates that whicli is brex<^^^^ 

excellentlr adorned residing within him, he ^ lU be exwca 
ino-lv happy But the culture of all the parts is one o y, 
4a/of Suing to each thffir proper nutriment and motion. 
But the motion! allied to the diffine part of b® 
the reflective energies and circulations of the diverse. T®®®®’ 
ZrS of us Aould pursue; restoring the revolt^ions iu 
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our head tnat nave been corrupted througli being employed 
on generation, by a diligent investigation of the harmonies and 
circulations of the universe, with the view of assimilating 
the reflective power to the object of reflection according to its 
ancient nature ; by this assimilation, we shall obtain the 
end of the best life proposed by the gods to men, both present 
and future, 

LXXII. — And now the discussion which we announced 
at the beginning concerning the universe, as far at least as 
concerns the generation of man, is very nearly completed; 
for as to the rest of the animals, how they werg generated, 
we will only briefly describe them, except where necessity bids 
us enlarge : for a person may think that he is thus more in 
measure as concerns such an inquiry. On this subject, then, 
let us speak as follows : — Of the men that were born, such as 
are timid, and have passed through life unjustly, are, we sup- 
pose, changed into wonitb in their second generation. At 
that time, then, and for that reason, the gods devised^ the love 
of copulation ; constructing an animated substance, and 
placing one in us men, another in the \^omen, — forming each 
In the following manner; — That passage for the drink, by 
wHck these liquids run through the lungs under the reins 
into the bladder, and which sends them forth as it receives 
them, by the pressure of the breath, t — this ][the gods] made to 
pass into the condensed marrow, from the head, along the 
neck, and through the back-boue ; aud this we called seed in 
a former part of this discourse ; — ^and this [[the marrow], in 
consequence of being animated and endued with respiration, 
produces in the part where it respires a lively desire of emis- 
sion, — thus perfecting in us the love of pro<^eation. On 
this account, the nature of men, as respects their private 
parts, becoming insubordinate and imperious, like an animal 
not obedient to reason, tries through raging desire to gain 
absolute sway. The same is the case with the wombs, and 

^ Gr. Karavoovfjihfi^ to Karavoovp s^ofioiSiffat KaroL rrjv apxaiav 
<pvm.v^ &c. The leaning is, that where the reneCtire powers are employed 
in meditating on the universe, they are necessarily hronght into %rmow 
with the only true objects of intellect, '»^and which existed indeed from tno 
first creation. 

t This very erroneous view has been before alluded to in a note oa 
ch. xlv. speaking of the lungs. Plato had evidently no knowledge of the 
action of the kidneys. 
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p.*.-* —CTf J’^’ThuS'h r 

hrax i« ™ tr - F^? 

n e ihe maa and woman] cause tte emission of seed, like 

kit from a tree; by which emission, ““ J/^iute 

as in a field, animals invisible from their minute size, ana 

yet unformed, which, as they ^YrfecT^he 

within; and lastly, by bringing them to light, peiiect the 

ge yraMon process of genefation in women and 

eviv female. Next succeeded the tribe .of birds having 
r /wr^stead of hair which were fashioned from men with- 
out^crbdeed, huUight-minded Ihd curious about things on 
hSh vli conceiving in their folly that_ the strongest proofs 
ofthele things are received through the sight [i.e, the senses]. 
Again the ke of wfid ammals with feet was genera,ted from 
m® who made no use of philosophy, nor ever inquired, into 
rXg that concerned the nature of the univpe,-and 
S heLse they no longer employed the circuta^^^ 
r.ea^ hut followed the guidance of those parts of .J® ^ 

reside about the breast. Owing to these pursuit.., l^eiefo e, 
they fixed their fore-legs and head earthwards, as suited their 
iiatL,— having also long and variously-shaped heads, where 
the circulations of each were compressed V =— 
r hence their race became quadruped and multiped, the Deity 
giving a greater number of feet to those more f ly 

SawiI, that they might be tlie.more drawn towards the 
But as regards the most unwise of these, which extend all their 
bodyaloni the ground, as** if they had no longer any need for 
feet tlie gods formed them without feet to creep on the earth. 
The fourth class is that living in the water, which was pro- 
duced from such men as were to the last de^e unthinking 
and ignorant, and whom those transformers of our nature did 
not think deserving of a pure medium of respiration, because 
they possessed a soul rendered impure by extreme trans- 
gression,— but drove them from the attenua.ted and pure 
atmosphere into the turbid and deep breathing-medium of 
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This Dialogue may be considered as an appendix to that pre^ 
ceding, and the fulfilment of a promise which Critias had made 
in the opening of thoTimaeus, to give some account of the pri- 
maeval history of the Athenians, whose early manners he sup- 
posed to correspoiid with those of the citizens in Socrates’s ideal 
republic. The Athenians "^ere a people so boastful of their 
antiquity, as to arrogate to 'themselves the name of avroxOovsc ; 
and therefore any narrative or legend was likely to be agreeable 
to their feelings, which assigned to them even a higher antiquity 
than they really possessed. This may probably have been a 
leading motive with Plato for constructing this amusing dialogue ; 
more than half of which, however, is taken up with the descrip- 
tion of the Atlantic islands, its kings and its inhabitants, who all 
existed in the time of the primitive Athenians, though in Plato’s 
time they were extinct, and their islands submerged in the sea. 
Many curious speculations have been put forth respecting the 
geography of the Atlantic isles, and some have gone so far as to 
conjecture them to have been a portion of the modern America. 
The whole story, however, has so much the appearance of a 
myth, that it seems useless to apply to it any of the laws of 
historical or geographical criticism. The Dialogue, moreover, is 
S50 short as scarcely to require any abbreviated account of its con- 
tjnts, i> 




TIMiEUS, CRITIAS, SOCUATES. HERMOCRATES. 

Sect. I.— Tim. I'^am just as pleased, Socrates, as one at 
rest after a long^, journey, that I have now at length been 
happily released from my protracted discourse And now I 
implore that God [the universe,] long, long ago created in 
fact, though only- just recently in our discussion, to establish in 
security what we have properly stated, but as respects aught 
that we have even involuntarily stated that is not to the pur- 
pose, io inflict on us a suitable punishment and the right 
punishment for one out of tune is to make him play in tune.t 
In order then, that for the future we may speak correctly 
respecting the generation of the gods, we beseech him who is 
the best and most perfect to give us a scientific knowledge of 
medicine ; and having thus prayed, we hand over to Critias, 
as we agreed, the succeeding discourse. 

Obit. Yes, Timseus, I receive it: — and as you acted at 
first, in requesting indulgence as one about to speak on mo- 
mentous matters, the same also do I now entseat ; and I 
think that I ought .the more to pbtain it for what I am about 
to say. Yet I know full well that I am making a very am- 
bitious request, and of a more rustic Sind than is proper ; still 
we must proceed. That what you have now said has not 
been well said, who in his senses will pretend to say ? I must 
try to show then, that what I am about to say needs greater 
indulgence on account of its greater difficulty for it is 5%sier,^ 
Timasus, to speak and appear to Speak rightly about the gods 
to men, than about mortals to us [^men] ; inasmuch as the 

♦ Gr. Ijc rijc tov \6yov Biarropdag, 

t* Gr. i^iKTi dk rov TrXtipfisXovvrff uromv* 1 


the cpjtias. 



5e knChowweTrntotet^^in order, 

7i:j"''%SrhXTiSt^^Z X\e If'us wJTnUs- 

fnd Se whole of beaten, and all therein, _ as well as what 
moves about it, we are satisfied if a person is able to produce 
OTen a slight resemblance of them.;— buf beyond this, as wc 
have no accurate knowledge concerning sjich matters, we 
S tler ex^be nor find fadt with tne paintings, but use a 
SrXscure and deceitful sketch « them. Bu _when on the 
other ligud any one attempts to represent 
nmeMY Herceire any omissions, tbrougb our tamiUai app 

does not perfectly exhibit' their resemblances. The samp al=o 
we see to he the case in arguments,— that we are cogent mth 

• even sfi^tly^mbli1i“stetement8 about f 

' iiBlno*s wiile we acciiratelj' examine tbmgs morta 
■Sm Arr^irds then ihat we are now miiiediate y 
savm"' if we cannot fuUy exhibit what is desired, you ought 
r&fe us, because Jou must reflect that Jo fom a^ 
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granted liim, I must inform you, however, of the sense of 
the audience,'^' that the former poet [[Timseus] has obtained a 
wonderful deal of applause; — ^so that you will need a vast 
quantity of indulgence if you intend to be an able successor 
to him. ^ 

Hebbi. You are making the same announcement to me. 
Socrates, as to him. Faint-hearted men, however, never yet 
erected a trophy, Oritias : — so you must proceed manfully to 
your discourse, and, invoking Paean and the Muses, exhibit 
and celebrate these primitive and best of citizens. 

Obit. Ah, friend Hermocrates, you are to ^eak after- 
wards t aud have another before you ; — and so you are vastly 
courageous. What the nature of the task is, however, the fact 
itself will speedily declare : — -and we will therefore be per- 
suaded by your^ encouragement and exhortation, and in 
addition to the gods that you have mentioned, will call on 
others besides, and most ^of all on Memory: for all the 
most important points of our discourse concern that goddess, 
-—inasmuch as it is by suitably calling to mind and relating 
the narratives of the [Egyptian^ priests brought hither by 
Solon., that I feel satisfied of our being thought by this 
auditory to have fairly accomplished our part. This therefore 
we must now do, and without further delay. 

Sect. III. — First of all then let us recollect, that it is 
about nine thousand years, since war was proclaimed between 
those dwelling outside the Pillars of Hercules and all those 
within them,-^which war we must now describe. Of the 
latter party, then, this city was the leader, and conducted the 
whole war ; and of the former the kings of the Atlantic 
Island, which we said was once larger than Libya and Asia, 
but now, sunk by .earthquakes^ a mass of impervious mud,J 
w^hich hinders all those sailing on the vast sea from effecting 
a passage hither and then our stofy will, as it were, unfold 
[^to your view] the many barbarous tribes, and such of the 

* Gr. T1QV Tov J^sdrpov Siavoictv. The term Qsarpov is frequently 
used to mean the ^audience only. This was no doubt unknown to those 
critics, who very unnecessarily conjectured from the use of this teriM, that 
Critias had brought out scenic represeiltations. 

t The old editions read v^rspatag ; but Bekker and Stallbaum have 
vffTspaQt which is adopted here, as agreeing with rd%£wg understood. _ 

J Gr. vvv di virb (jeicrfi&v Bvifav dwopov ?rjjXoy. The old editions 
read dmavdwQpovt 
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Greek nations as tken SSr^nd tS 

.ent itseW:-but the wars o the then Ath^ 

3! Ot tl» [.« o,.: I««ple, h«w», wo 

“tJ? l.»llj'.ll«Hfl tb. WM. 

o„(h, .nd tot, *«“. "‘5»" wbot 

he reasonable to suppose of what is rather 

suits each of to get possession of it 

possessions, flocks and herd^ ^-ino' drive their cattle with 
hlows * but l^they 

“t4"r.?ot:.rtb;"U'“"5 »£“S 



only rdated by brotherhood from ^^^71 ,Sd 

but united also in philosophy and love of both 

one rG*^ioE as their codheloh allotmentj 8-s b y 

&mmarwrth ard wen adapted to virtue and wisdom; and 
after nroducing worthy men, — natives of the soil (avToxOavec), 
the order of 

which men, indeed, the names are W handS 

have becomg extinct through the d^h of ftose^t handed 

them down and the long lapse of time. , ^p-p’n gpt of 
that survived, as it has been before observed, were a ^ ot 
nrdettered mountaineer3,'who had heard ^ 
ruling people in the land, and very httle +?™7b 

The names they out of affection gave to their children, though 
I;ac?Sld 4h the virtues and laws of th.se b^re to 
excei^ through certain dark rumours concerning them , and 
'beinff themselves and their children for many generations in 
3of“saries, with which, with all their wit, they were 

« 6r. piXoTixvif. The old editions have fiXoTtKvif, which is ill 

evident erroi’. 
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unprovided, tliej bestowed tbeir chief attention on this, to tho 
neglect of events that had taken place in times long gone by : 

— for mythology and the inquiry into ancient affairs both visit 
states at t’me of leisure, when they see that the necessaries 
of life have been procured, but not before. In this way, then, 
the names of the ancients have been preserved without their 
deeds : — and I infer this to be the case, as Solon said, that the 
priests in describing the war then waged gave those engaged in 
them many names, such as Oecrops, Erechtheus, Erichthonius, 
Erysichthon, and most of the other names which are recorded 
prior to the time of Theseus ; — and they gave 'the names of 
women likewise. Besides, the figure and image of the goddess 
shows that at that time both inen and women entered in com- 
mon on the pursuits of war ; as in compliance with that custom 
an armed statue* was dedicated to the goddess by the people of 
that day, — a proof that 41II animals that consort together, 
females as well as males, have a natural ability to pursue in 
common every suitable virtue. 

Sect. Y. — At that time, indeed, ^ there dwelt in this 
country many other tribes of citizens engaged in crafts and 
the -culture of the soil; but the warrior-tribe, being set 
apart from the first by divine men, lived separately, having 
all the requisites for food and training, none of them possess- 
ing anything in private, but considering all their possessions 
as common, and not deigning to receive anything from the 
rest of the citizens beyond a sufficiency of food, occupying 
themselves moreover in all the pursuits that we yesterday 
described as those of appointed state-guardians. ■ Moreover, ^ 
as respects this country of ours, it was stated, with probability 
and truth, that in early times it had boundaries fixed at the 
Isthmus and on Che side of t^e other continent as far as the 
heights of Citheeron and Fames, n* these boundaries coming 
down, with Oropia on the right, and with the Asopus as a 
seaward limit on the left: — and by the valour of this region 
•it was said that the whole earth was vanquished, because it 
was then able^to support the numerous army raised frpm the 
surrounding people. A great p)roof of their virtue also w 3 ls 
this, — ^that what now remains of it may vie with any other 
whatever in the general productiveness of the soil, in the 
excellence of its fruits, and in pastures suited to every kind 
of animals. Then, however, it produced all these not only 
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excellent in quality, tut in te greatest possib e a^^cmnoe 
How then can we belleye this ;-and in what way can i 
[the present country] rightly be termed a remnant of he 
former land ? The whole from the other continent [i. e. the 
western side] extends seaward like a long promontory, and 
is whoUy surrounded by the steep-shored tom of the sea 
As therefore many and extensive deluges happened m that 
period of nine thousand years,— for so many years ^ have 
Lpsed from that to the present time,— the earth, tha. was 
looLned and fell from the heights at these times and under 
these circumstances, did not, as elsewhere, aggregate to form 
any elevation worth mentioning, but ever eddying round, a 
length vanished in the deep ; and the ho'-ghts have been left 
as fs the case in small islands, like the bones of a diseased 
body, compared with those of former times, aU the earth that 
was'^ soft and fat being washed away, leaving only; a thin body 
of soil. At that time, however, being undisturbed, it comprised 
mountains which are now only high hills ; and the cou^ rj, 
now termed the plainsnof Phelleus, was then full of fat earth. 
The mountains also abounded with woods, of which even 
now there are evident signs for there are some of the 
mountains, which now furnish food for bees only, though at 
no very distant period tlae liouses were still standings ana in 
good nreservation, that were constructed of the timber cut 
from the trees thereon, and suitable for the largest buildings. 
There were many lofty trees also, raised by cultivation 
(ituepa)-, and an incalculable amount of. pasture for cattle. 
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try and it was cultivated, as it was likelj it would be, by 
real husbandmen, actually practising their calling — lovers of 
honour and generous-minded, having a most excellent soil, 
great abundance^ of water, and an admirably attempered 
climate. It was at this time that the city was founded here 
as follow’s : — The form of the Acropolis was not then, as it 
is now ; — for in later times [lit. now] a single rainy night 
softened it, and to a great degree hared it of soil, — there 
being earthquakes at the same time, and a fatal deluge — the 
third before that of Deucalion. Before this, in primitive 
times, it extended in size to the Eridanus* aiuf Ilissus, and 
comprised the Pnyx, having the Lycabetus as its limit oppo- 
site the Pnyx, — t^ie whole being well covered with «oi], 
except some level spots in the higher part. Its outer parts 
down the flankS were inhabited by craftsmen and husband- 
iiien who tilled the neighbouring land, — the warrior- classes 
living separately by themselves in the more elevated parts 
around the temple of Athene and Hephsestus, wHich they 
had formed, as it were, into the garden of a single dwell- 
ing by encircling it with one enclosure : — for on the northern 
side ' lived those, who erected public buildings and common 
banquets for the winter, and whatever else was suited to a 
common polity, buildings as well as temples being unadorned 
with gold or silver ; (for they never at any time used these 
metals, but pursuing a middle course between extravagance 
and meanness, built neat dwellings, in which both they and 
their children’s children grew old, and then left them to 
others like themselves,) — while as regards the south side, 
they removed chither their gardens, gymnasia, and common 
rooms of entertainment, which they fixed here daring the 
summer. There was also one single fountain on the spot now 
occupied by the Acropolis, since tlie extinction of which by 
earthquakes only a few small streams have been left round*^ 
it; although at that time it furnished to every part an 
abundant supply of water, well attempered both for winter 
and summer. Such was the way of life pursued ^ the 
guardians of their own state, who also were leaders of tUfe 
rest of the Greeks — such at least as required them ; and as 
to tlieir number they paid special attention, that they should 

^ The Eridanus here mentioned was in Attica it is not the Eridanus 
knovm by geogra])hers in ^toiia an'd Acarnania. 
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,„y, h.„ tie y™ ..ml« «' “Sm wSk 

.eing about twenty thousand. - 

onally such as I have ’ affairs anti those of Greece, 

ustly administenng both , - jj eople of that day 

"IS «2 p;r.U - ..^-te the Jdvet- 

JS ib,« «». »h.t t. S •« 

first arose, we will now ’“F recollection of what 

friends, if at least Yet before we narrate this, we 

we heard in our childhood Jg^Sd^at hearing Hellenic 
must briefly warn you no 1 ^ 

names ^“f^dii to make use of this story in his 

now hear. , »oton, intenai o :„+„»the nower of names, and 

if Jit.r iSSi 

and he again receiving the tri-p-p yerv writings, indeed, 

it by writing into our language. ^ i, 

^meSof tie tirS distributed the whole earth her 
‘^to iler and there into smaller portions, t 

themselves tftnples and public sacrifices,— so, Poseidon in par 

£X takSs his lot the^itlantic island, begot chddre 
bv a moXLnian, anc^ settled in some such spot of th 
-iindrwe are about to describe. To^s the sea, hut 
the centre of the whole island was a plain 
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vities on erery side. On this dwelt one of those men who 
in primitive times sprang from the earth, by name Evenor, 
who lived with a wife, Lencippe ; and they had an only 
daughter, Ciito. Now when this girl arrived at marriage- 
able age, and libr mother and father were dead, Poseidon 
becoming enamoured, made her his mistress, and circularly 
enclosed the hill on which she dwelt, forming the sea and 
land into alternate zones, greater and less, — turning, as 
it wex^e, two out of land and three out of sea, from the 
centre of the island, all equally distant, so as to be inacces- 
sible to men : — for at that time ships and navigation were 
not known. And he himself, with his divine power, agreeably 
adorned the centre of the island, causing two fountains of 
water to shoot upwards from beneath the earth, one cold and 
the other hot,»and making every A^ariety of food to spring 
abundantly from the earth. He also begat and brought up 
Sve twin-male children ; ^nd after distributing all the Atlantic 
island into ten parts, he bestowed on the first-born of the 
eldest pair his mother’s dwelling and the allotment about it, — 
this being the largest and best ; and he appointed him king 
of all the rest, making the others governors, and giving to 
each the dominion over many people and an extensive terri- 
tory. He likewise gave all of them names, — to the eldest, 
who was the king, the name of Atlas, from whom, as the 
first sovereign, both the island and sea were termed, Atlantic ; — 
and to the tw’in born after him, who had received for his share 
the extreme parts of the island towards the Pillars of Her- 
cules, as far as the region which now in that country is called 
Gadeirica^ he gave the titular name, which we Greeks call * 
Eumeius, but which the people of that country teTm Gadeirm. 
Of the second-born twins lie*called the first Ampheres, the 
second, Eusomon ; — of the third, ^e called the first-born, 
Musaeus, and the second, Autochthon ; — of the fourth, the?^ 
first, Elasippus, and the younger, Mestor; — and among the 
fifth, to the former was given the name Azaes, and to the 
latter, Diaprej^bs. « 

Sect. IX.— All these, then, ayd their descendants, dvfelt km 
many generations, as rulers in the sea of islands, and as we 
before said, yet further extended their empire to all the 
country as far as Egypt and Tyrrhenia. By far the most 
distinguished, however, was the race of Atlas; and among 
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^ rtlflfiqf kinff in succession always handed down tlia 
these the ^ them successively possessing 

Xntest part of what they stood in need was provided 
for to bt the island itself-first, such ores as are dug o^ 

of mines in a solid ii.e. virgin] state, X^^nown 

and psneoialk that metal oricMlctmi, vli.ch is now known 
i bv nanL but formerly of high celebrity, was dug on 
of the ^arth in many parts of the island, being c^^sidei^ 
the most valuable of all the metals then ^>1^’ f 

Std CS f.. tame ..a k™ 

were eomurised within it vastnumbfi-s of elephants .— -tor there 

in marshes and lakes, on mountains and plains, and so Lke 

wirfor th“animal,’^hich by nature is the argest and most 

voracious of all. Besides these, whatever odorous 

earth now bears, whether roots or grass, or 

vums or flowers or fruits,— these it boro and prodnced them 

to perfection. And yet, further, it 

drv edible fruits, such as we use for food , — ail tiiese Kinas ox 
food we call vegetables,— together with all that trees bear, M 
drinks, meats, and ointments; and those a so, whose fraits 
such as acorns, being used in sport and pleasure, wit i 
- difiiculty hoarded up, together with certain ^ 

dessert that might provoke the satiated palate, or ple^e 
sick ;— all these that once existing and warmly-acclimated 
island bore, sacred, beautiful, wonderful, and infinite m qpan- 
.-tity. Receiving all these, then, from the earth, the inhabitants 
employed themselves also in erecting temples royal habita- 
tions, ports and docks over the whole region, disposing them 

in the Mowing manner : — , x • * 

, 8E<f^ X.— First of all, those residing about that anciem 
metropolis bridged over these zones of the sea Cbe.ore mo- 
tioned], making a passage both outwards and lO the roya 
palace. And the palace they constructed immediately from 
Ae first in this habitation of the god and their ancestors ; 
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and cacli in turn receiving it from his predecessor, and fur- 
ther embellishing the ornamental parts, continually surpassed 
the one before him, until they made the building quite 
admirable to the sight for the size and beauty of its works. 
They dug a trench indeed, beginning from the sea, three 
plethra broad, a hundred feet deep, and fifty stadia in length, 
as far as the outermost zone, and thus made a passage thither 
from the sea, as into a harbour, by enlarging its mouth suffi-. 
ciently to admit the largest vessels. Besides this, they sepa- 
rated by bridges those zones of land which separated those of 
the sea, so that with one trireme a passage coul^ be effected 
from one zone to another, covering the zones above, so as 
to allow a water-way beneath them ; — for the banks of the 
zones of earth rose"' to a height considerably aI)ove the sea. 
And the greatest? of these zones into which the sea penetrated 
was three stadia in breadth, and the zone of land next in 
order equal to the first ;-^f the second pair, the watery 
circle w^as two stadia in breadth, and that of eartli again, 
equal to the preceding one of water ; lastly, the zone running 
round the centre of the island had'^the breadth only of 
one .stadium, and the island in which the kings palace 
stood had a diameter of five stadia. This island, as well ag 
the zones, and the bridge (which was a plethrum in breadth), 
they enclosed on both sides with a stone wail, raising towerg 
and gates at intervals on the bridges at the places where the 
sea passes through them p. e. the zones]. The stone for it, 
they quarried beneath the circuit of the island, both in tho 
centre and also within and without the zones, one kind of it 
wdiite, a second black, and a third red ; and by thus quarrying ^ 
they at the same time made cavities that served far two docks, 
Iiaving likewise a»covering ofsrock. Of the buildings, some 
were of simple structure ; — others they put together in a 
variegated style, by mixing the different kinds of stone by^ 
way of amusement, thus realizing a pleasure suitable to their 
natures : — and they surrounded with brass the whole circuit 
of the wall rcfeud the extreme outer zone, applying^it like 
plaster; that of the next inside they covered with melte^ 
tin, and the wall round the cita5el itself with orichalcum that 
has a fiery resplendence. 

Sect. XI.^ — Next, the royal palace within the citadel was 
constructed as follows : — In its centre was planted a temple, 
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sacred to Clito and Poseidon, surrounded 
tliat, in which they 
the race of the ten kings; 
annual collections from all the ten allot- 

h. The 

j a stadium in length, three 
and of a height to correspond, haring 


difficult of access, 

v/ith an enclosure of gold ; — and it was 
first generated and produced th^ 

where also, making atxixua. 

ments, they celebrated seasonable sacnficfes to^ each, ihe 
temple of Poseidon himself was 

plethra in breadth, and of a h_-„ . „ rxi'' 

something of a barbaric appearance. All the outside of the 
temple, except the pinnacles, they lined with silver, but the 

pinnacles with gold :-^nd as to the interior, the roof wm 

formed wholly of ivory variegated with gold and orichal- 
cum : and as to all the parts— the waUs, piUars, and pave- 
ments, they lined them with orichalcum.^ Ihey also^placea 
in it golden statues, the god himseH [being represented] as 
standing on a chariot holding the reins of si* winged horse% 
of such size as to touch the roof with his head, and round 
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for women, and otliers for horses and other draught-cattle, 
providing each with the requisite means of cleanliness. The 
stream hence flowing they led to the grove of Poseidon, 
where there were all varieties of trees, reaching a wonderful 
height, owing to '^the excellence of the soil, and then con- 
ducted it by channels over the bridges to the external 
circles. And here, indeed, there had been constructed, nume- 
rous temples dedicated to many different gods, and many 
gardens and gymnasia, one for men, and others separately 
for horses in either island of the zones ; — and for the latter, 
in particular, there was a race-course plotted* out in the 
centre of the largest island, a stadium in breadth, and ex- 
tending in length tlirough the whole circumference for a con- 
test of speed between the horses. And around it on all 
sides were barracks for the household troops corresponding 
with their number; — t^^the more faithful of whom were 
assigned quarters in the smaller zone closer to the citadel, 
while those who excelled all in loyal faithfulness had dwell- 
ing^ given them inside the citadel neai^ the kings themselves. 
The docks likewise were filled with triremes and the fittings 
requisite for triremes ; and they were all satisfactorily pro- 
vided. Such were the arrangements for the provision of the 
kings’ dwelling: — ^but on crossing the three exterior har- 
bours, one was met by a wall which went completely round, 
beginning from the sea, everywhere fifty stadia distant from 
the greatest Ipx outermost] zone and harbour, and enclosed 
in one the entrance to the canal and the entrance to the sea. 
The whole of this part indeed was covered with many and 
densely-crowded dwellings ; — and the canal and largest bar- ^ 
hour were full of vessels and merchants com^g from all 
parts, causing frSm their mifftitude all kinds of shouting, 
tumult, and din all day long and th^ night through. 

Sect. XIII. — We have now related from memory 
description of the city and its ancient habitations ; and now 
we must try to describe the nature of the rest of the country, 
and its mode of employment. First, then, the whohijegion 
was said to be exceedingly lofty and precipitous towards tke 
sea, and the plain about the city, which encircles it, is itself 
surrounded by mountains sloping down to the sea, being lev el 
and smooth, all much extended, three thousand stadia in one 
direction, and the central part from . the sea above twe 
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thousand And this district of the whole island was tuined 
towards the south, in an opposite direction _ from the north. 

The mountains around it, too, were tSei 

evceedino' in number, size, and beauty aU those ol- tne pieseni 
time — hiving in them many hamlets enn<?aed with villa es, 

Hdi L n™*, to, ».«■!«»■ “"S' 3 

of food for all cattle botli tame and wild, v^ith. timber of 
famous descriptions, and in abundant _ quantity for every 
ndividurpurpose. The plain then being thus by nature, 
was improved as follows by many kmgs in ^ 

time It w^ of square shape, mostly straight and oblong , 

“?wle™ ifenlei Ihej b.™d.d it by . “ t"® I” 

dentil breadth, and length ot which, toi awoiicof 
linns making,’besides the other connectd^l undertakings, we 
Tn scTrcely^believe, though still we must report what we 
Teard it was Lcakted to the depth of a plethrum, and 
the breadth was a stadium in everj« part,— the whole exca>a- 
tion Tade round the plain being ten thousand stadia m 
length This, receiving the streams coming dir«’n fiom«the 
mountains, and conducted all round the plain, W^hed 
The city iu some parts, and in this way was allowed to flow 
mit to the sea. Irom’above, likewise stmight canals were 
cut about a hundred feet broad along 

ditch near the sea, distant from one another about one hun- 
dred stadia and it was by this that they brought down the 
timber from the mountains to the city, and carried on the 
rest of their shipping-traffic, cutting transverse canals of com- 
munication into each other, and towards the city. Iheir 
^harvest, also, they gathered twice in the year; in winter 
availing then«elves of the rains, and in summer introducing 
on the land the streams from the trenches. ^ 

Sect. XIY. — As to the quantity [of land, 3 it was ordered, 
Jdiat of *the men on the plain fit for service, each individual 
leader should have his allotment, each allotment amounting 
in extent to a hundred stadia, and the total of the lots being 
sixty thousand ;-~and of those from the mouC^tams and the 
rest of*"The country there was said to be an incalculable num- 
bS of men, to all of whom, according to their dwellings ami 
villages, were assigned certain lots by their respective leaders. 
To each leader, likewise, the task was appointed of furnislnng 
for war the sixth portion of a war-chariot (to make up a total 
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3 f ten thousand), two ridiog horses, and a two-horse car with- 
out a driver s seat, having a mounted charioteer to direct the 
horses,"^ with another to dismount and fight at the side, — also 
two heavy-armed soldiers, two archers, two slingers, three 
each of light-arme'd men, stone-shooters and javelin-men, with 
four sailors to make up a complement of one thousand two 
hundred ships. Thus were the military affairs of this city 
arranged. And as respects the nine others, there were different 
other arrangements, which it would he tedious to narrate. 

Sect. XV. — And as respects official situations and honours, 
the following were the arrangements made frc?m the com- 
mencement : — Of the ten kings, each individually in his own 
district and over his own city ruled supreme over the people 
and the laws, constraining and punishing whomever he 
pleased: — and t!iie government and commonwealth in each 
was regulated by the injimctions of Poseidon, as the law 
handed them down ; and inscriptions were made by the first 
likings] on a column of orichaicum, which was deposited in 
the ‘centre of the island in the tempje of Poseidon, where 
they assembled every fifth year, (which they afterwards 
changed to every sixth year), taking an equal part both 
for the entire state and its supernumeraries; and thus col- 
lected they consulted concerning the common weal, and 
inquired what transgressions each had committed, judging 
them accordingly. And when they were about to judge, 
they previously gave each other pledges, according to the fol- 
lowing fashion : — As there were hulls grazing at liberty in 
the temple of Poseidon, ten men only of the whole num- ^ 
her, after invoking the god to receive their sacrifice propi- ^ 
tiously, went out to hunt swordless, with stave? and chains, 
and whichever of \he bulls th§y took, they brought it to the 
column and slaughtered it at itsjhead under the inscrip- 
tions ; — and on the column, besides the laws, there was 
oath written, invoking curses on the disobedient. When, 
therefore, in compliance with their laws, they sacrificed and 
burnt all tbe ifmbs of the bull, they filled a goblet wi4h clots 
of blood, and threw the rest into the fire, by way of purifying 
the column : — ^and after this, dipping out of the goblet with 

* Grr. in Be ^vvwpiBa xujplg Blfpov Karapdrriv rs <rfJLticpaTTiBa /cat 
rdp uiT iTTL^drriv to7v Ittitolv ijvtoxov ixQvaav, The old 

cditious read fcarafidras;. 
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goldea cupe, they poured libations down on the tiro, and 
Wore to do justice according to the laws on the column, to 
punish any one who had previously transgressed them, amd 
besides that, never afterwards willingly ^to transgress the 
inscribed laws, nor ever to rule or obey^ any ruler governing 
otli6rwise titan according to liis fatliers laws. Then after 
invoking these curses on themselves and their descendants, 
and after drinking and depositing the cup in the temple of the 
God, and abiding a necessary time at supper, as soon as it 
was dark, and the fire round the sacrifice had been cooled, 
all of them dressed themselves in beautiful dark-blue robes, 
and sitting on the ground near the embers of the sacrifice on 
which they had sworn, extinguished during the night all 
the fire about the temple, and then mutually judged each 
other as respects any accusations of transgressing the laws ; 
and after their acts of judgment were over, when day came, 
they inscribed their decisions on a golden tablet and depo- 
sited thecn as memorials, together with their drepes. There 
were many other individual laws also respecting the pri- 
vileges of the kings, — ^the chief being, that they should never 
wage war on each other, and that all should lend their aid, 
in case that any one in any of their cities should try to 
destroy the royal race, — consulting in common, as their an- 
cestors did before them, as to the right course both in war 
and other concerns, and assigning the empire to the Atlantic 
race. They did not allow tlie king, however, any authority 
to put to death any of his kinsmen, unless approved of by 
more than half of the ten. 

^ Sect. XVI. — Such then, and so great being the power at 

that time inf^tliose places, the Deity transferred it to these 
regions, as report goes, on fhe following pretexts -For 
many generations, as lon^ as the natural power of the god 
.*<sufficed them, they remained obedient to the laws and kindly 
affected ‘ towards the divine nature to which they were al- 
lied ; — ^for they possessed true and altogether lofty ideas, and 
practise mildness united with wisdom, in reference to the 
cpsuaFoccurrences of life and towards each other. Hence, 
looking above everything except virtue, they considered things 
present as of small importance, and contentedly bore, as a 
burden, the mass of gold and other property ; nor were they 
deceived by the intoxication of luxury, or rendered intern- 
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perate tlirougli wealth ; — hut on the other hand being sober, 
they acutely perceived that all these things are increased 
through common friendship mingled with virtue, and that 
by too anxiously pursuing and honouring them, these goods 
themselves are corrupted, and with them [^friendship]] »tself 
likewise perishes. To such a mode of reasoning then, and 
the abiding of such a nature, was it owing that they made all 
the progress that we before described. But when the divine 
portion within them became extinct through much and fre- 
quent admixture of the mortal nature, and the maimers of 
men began to hold sway, then, tlirongh inability^ to hear pre- 
sent events, they began to exhibit unbecoming conduct and 
to the intelligent beholder appeared base, destroying the 
fairest among theif most valuable possessions, — though all 
the while held by those who were unable to see a true life of 
happiness based on truth, to be in the liighest degree worthy 
and blessed, thongli filledi with avarice and unjust power. 
Zeus, liowever, the god of gods, who rules according to the 
laws, and is able to see into such things, perceiving an 
honourable race in a condition of wre^hedness, and wishing 
to iuflict punishment on them, that they might become more 
diligent in the practice of temperance, collected^ all the gods 
into tlieir own most ancient habitation, which indeed, being 
situated in the centre of the whole world, beholds all things 
that have had a share in generation : — and having assembled 
them, he said, * * 45 * * ^ 
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The difficulty of the passage here alluded to, whhb has baffled the 
fcffiorts of every critic, from Proclus and lambliclius downwards, gave 
rise in ancient times to the trite proverb — Ni/MCfis Plaionicis nihil 
G^$curtus f — nor has the ingenuity of modern speculators thrown much light 
on its obscurity. Baroccius, however, a Venetian nobleman, in 15 GO, gave 
to the world with more pretence than i:{!?erit, a wordy dissertation p^’O- 
fessing to solve this knotty problem. The words of Plato are— tort ce Oeup 
fikv yivviyti^ TTfptOj^og, ^Iv apiO^og 7rEpi\ctpL^cL7^&t. reXsto^, 

Iv (p Ttp^Tip av^mg re Kal dwao-rsvo/ifivot rpeXg dwocrra- 

TerrapaQ is XajSpVirai ofJLOWvvroJv re fcae avo}xoiovvr(ov Kal 

av^ovrmf Kat /Trdvra Trpocrfjyopa Kal pijrd ^pog dXXijXa 

ctTrkfnvav * S>v IrnTpirog TrsftwaOt crvZvyils ^vo dppoviag Trapfi- 

Xerat rpig av^rfitig, rnv fiev icrrjv laccKig, harov rocravramg, Tf}v hi 
iaopiiKj} fikvp T?j 7rp0fjL7}Kei Be, iKarop phv dpiBixoJV arro BLapsrpmv 
pyjTiBv TrsftTvdBog Beopikvwv kt>og EKacrrtov, dpprjrwv Be EKarov ok 

KvSuiv rpidcog ’ ^vfiTrag Bk ovrog, dptOp.bg yaaiperpiKog, roiovrov Kvpwg^ 
dpttvovofv TS Kai x^^poptifp ysv£(TE(jjp, &c, ■ With reference to the former 
. part, he says that Plato is alluding to ralios of greater or less inequality , — 
to which respeji|:ively belong multiples and submultiples, superparticulars 
and subsuperparticulars, &c., folIo\^ng the language of the schoolmen. 
Then again, as to the term sirirpirog 7rv6fi7)7^ which had been variously 
rendered by the Latin radix, §r op ago, fundus, and solidum, he conceives 
it to be a root or prime number, and fixes oh the number seven as its 
representative (4 + 3 5=7). Further, by the two harmonics, he supposes 
Plato to mean the connexion between the square and the euhe of twelve, ' 
which ^itself made up of seven and five (Ifrirptrog n-vOfirjv itEpitdBi 
av^vysig), — L e. 144 and 1728,' — twelve hdng a number often mentioned 
by Plato, as not only but the type of perfection, — the dodecahe- 

dron having given origin to the sphere, and being the type of the world, 
—as he has expressly stated in the Timseus. If this be granted, the 
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geometric or mathematical — perfect or fatal — number may be considered 
to be the cube of 12—1728. This opinion, however, is strongly im- 
pugned by Schneider, who conceives it to be 216, ?. e. ^^6, — w’hich is 
made up of three otli|r cubes ; 27, 64, and 125, L e, j^3, -^*4, and ^h. 
Others again have considered the root to be 9, — the cube-root of 729. 
So much for the Irrirpiror; 7rv9iJ.rjv, 

■ As to the elucidation, however, of the principal difficulties herein in- 
volved, we are still as far afield as ever j—nor has the united learning 
of Schneider, Trendelenburg, Bockh, Schleiermacher, or Cousin, re- 
moved, any obstacle to their successful solution. To state their theories 
at length would take up much space without any adequate benefit; — 
and this must be our apology for substituting so short a notice for what 
we intended to be a l-sngthened statement. . Many details however on 
this vexata quessUo may be gathered by the patient reader from Schneider’s 
preface to vol. iii. of his edition of Plato, — Cousin’s note in his translation 
ad locum, — and his translation^f Proclus, with notes ad locum. It miist 
be confessed, however, that the question still remains open and im- 
solved — digfms vindice iiodzis 
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series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
75. 6d . 

CHILLINGWORTH’S ReUgion 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 3^. 6 d. 

CHINA, Pictorial,^ Descriptive, 
and Historical. ‘With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5^. « 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 5 j. 

CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. ^s, each. 

— Letters. Translated by Evelyn 
S. Shuckburgh. 4 vol^. 5J-. each. 

[ Fols, I. and IL ready, 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With ^.L^tters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev, 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5J. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Laws, a Re- 

public, G^nsulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. $s, 

Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 

D. Yonge. M.A. Cr. 


CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 

f mental Jfarney. 3s, 6d, 

COLERIDGE’S {S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of . Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and ReUgion. 3^. 6d, 

i Aids to Reflection, and the' 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer. 3s, 6d. 

Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other EngUsh 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe. 3s. 6d, 

Biographia Literaria; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
3s. 6d. 

Table-Talk and Omniana. 

« Edited by T. Ashe, B.A.- 3s, 6d. 

MisoeUanies, ..Esthetic and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of L^'e. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3s.6d, 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 3s. each. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


COMTE’S J3?Mlosopliy of the 

Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive, By G. H. 
Lewes, ^s, 

GONDE’S History of the Do- 
nxinion of ifie Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vois. 35. 6 d, each. 

COOPEK’S Biographical Die- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of ail Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vois. 5 j. ea#h. 

OOWPER'% Complete Works. 
Edited by Robert Southey. Illus- 
trated with 45 Engravii^s. 8 vois. 
3^. 6 d. each. ♦ 

I. to IV. — Meraoir and Corres- 
* pondence. 

V. and VI. — Poetical Works. 

VII. and VIII. — Translation of 
Homer’s Iliad and 
^ Odyssey. 

OOXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vois. 3^. 6 d, 
eacL 

, *** An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to. 
loj. 6d, 

History* of the Hoifse of 

Austria (1218-1792). With g 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vois. 3J. 6 d, each. 

ORAIK’S^. L.)Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Bifaeulties. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 5^“. 

CRUIKSHAHKS Three Courses 
and a Dessert ; comprising three 
Sets of Tales, West Country, 


Irish, and Legal; and a Melange. 
With 50 humorous Illustrations 
by George Cruikshaiik. 5^. 

ORUIKSHANK’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank. 5^. 

CUNNING-HAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen •fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vois. 31. 6 d. each, 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F, Cary, 
M.A. 3^. 6 d, 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised^ With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 

# Flaxman. 

The Inferno. A Literal Prose 

Translation, with the Text of the 
Original printed on the same page. 
By John A. Carlyle, M.D, 5J. 

— - The Purgatorio. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale, 5^. 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing th^Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII.'; ^ 
Kings < 5 f France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret^History oi 
Louis XL, by Jean de* Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble, 
With Portraits. 2 vois. 3J. 6 d, 
each. ^ 

DEFOE’S Novels s«id. Mlsoel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vois. 
^s. 6 d, each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, an 
Colonel Jack. 
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Dkfoe’s Novels &c., continued* 

II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 
HI.— Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 
IV.— Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

V.— History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 
VL— -Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage nound the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VIL— Robinson Crusoe. 

jm LOLMH on the Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Macgregor. 3^. 6 d. 

DEMMIN’S Hisjipry of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmirf 
Translated by C, C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations, 
yr. 6d, 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vois. Vol. L, 35. 6 d. ; Vols. 
IL“V., 5^. each. 

DE STAEL’S Cornme or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. ^ Trans- 
lated f by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. Z^- 6 d. 

DEVEY’S Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
ByJ.IJevey. sr. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
G-reek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phf^es. With ail the 
Quantity's marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Verb- 
orum (622 pages). 5*^'' 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
Stc* 2 vols. 5^. each. 


DIDR ON’S Christian Icono- 
graphy; a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
55. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D, Yonge, M.A. 5^. 

DOBREE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
55. each. 

DODD’S Epigrammatists, A 
Selection fromThe Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediseval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 

r ford. 2hd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6 s* 

DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By JoVi 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5-^. 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. Byjohn William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Eiotion. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 

DYlfR (Dr. T. H.)r Pompeii : its 

^ Buildings and Antiquities, By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. WitK nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 

7 s. 6 d. y 

The City of Rome : its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 5^“. 

DYER (T. E. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 

1 ferent Days of the Year in the 
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EAKLY TRAVELS IN PALES- 
TINE. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. With Map of 
Jerusalem. 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^-. 6d. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Oiiildren. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed, y, 6d. 

ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 
See Shakespeare. 

m 

EMERSON’S Works. 3 vols. 
y, 6^.*each. 

I. — Essays, Lectures, ^nd Poems. 

II. — English Traits, Nature, and* 
^ Conduct of Life. 

III. ~ Societyand Solitude — Letters 
and Social Aims-Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
• and other Poems. 

ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early 
English ifletrical Romances. 
With an Plistorical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. 0 . Halliwell, F.R.S. 5^. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. TrSnslated by William 

Flowitt. 2 vols. y- each. ^ 

• ^ ♦ 

EPICTETUS, The Disoonrses of. 
With the Encheirtdion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.^. 5^, 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^*. each. 

EUTBOPIUS.— Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. 5^. 


EVEL'JN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 Engravings. 4 
vols. 5^. each. 

EAIRHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
y. each. 

FIELDIN>G’S Adventures of 
J oseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations, y. 6d, 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3/. each. 

Amelia. ^ With Cruikshank’s 

Illustrations. 5^. 

FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s, 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward 1 . Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. y, 

FOSTER’S (John) Life S,nd Cor^ < 
respond§nce. Edited by J. *E. 

. Ryland. 2 vols. y. 6d, each. 

— Critical Essays. Edited by 
J. E. Ryland. 2 vojg. y. 6d. 
each. 

Essays ; on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himielf ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on* the ^version of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3^. 6d, 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselfon Dyer, M.A. 5^, 
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Discourse on the Propagation of 
Cferistianity in India. 3^. 

FOSTER’S Essays on the Im- 
provement of Time. With Notes 
OF Sermons and other Pieces. 

3 ^. 6 ^/. 

Fosteriana. Selected and 

Edited by Henry G. Bohn. 3^. 6^. 

G-ASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature, Translated by Her- 
mann Oelsner, M.A,, Ph.D. 
Vol. I. \_Preparing. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of. — See Six 0 , P. 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Kev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 

GILDAS, Chronicles of . — See Six 
0 . E. Chronicles. 

GIBBON’S Decline and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3^-. each. 

GILBABT’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. AV. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michj^. r 2 vois. lOi-. 

GIL BLAS, The AdventTires of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett, With 24 
Engravnigs on ^feel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6 s. 

GIRALDUS OAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by, Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir, 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas* Wright, M.A., 

. F.S.A. ' - 


GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

I. and IL —Autobiography and 
Annals. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 

plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. — Novels and Tales. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI. — Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII. — Dramatic Works. 

IX. — ^Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI. —Miscellaneous /Travels. 

XII. — Early . and Miscellaneous 
letters. 

'^XIII. — Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 

GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. ,3^. 6 d. each. 

GRAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobei. Tracts, including 
two^ not before ^published, &c. 
New Edition. 5.?. 

'geAT’S Letters. Edited by the 
Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. 

[In the press. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. ^s. 

GREEK ROMANCES of Heho- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius — ^viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea j Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A, 
Ss. 
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GREG-OBY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Oiinthus Grej^ory, 3^. 6^. 

GRSE 3 SrE..«» MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3^, 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 35-. 6^2?. each. 

Gammer Grethel ; or, Ger- 
man Fairy 'Jales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. T^ans. by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank ^nd Ludwig 
Grimm. 3^. * 

^ GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by<C. M. P. 35. ^d, 

GUIZOT’S History of the Origin 
of Representative Government 
in Europe. Translated by A. R. 
Scoble. ^s, 6 d, 

History of the English Re- 
volution of 1640 . From the 
Accession of Charles I. to his 
Death. Translated by William 
Hazlitt. 3^'. 6 d. 

— — History of Civilisation, from 
the Fall of «the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 voJI. 
35-. 6 d. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3 ?. 6d. * 

HARDWICK’S History of tlie 

Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 55-. 

HAUFE’S Tales. The Caravan-— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3^. 6 d, 


HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3^. 6 d. each . 

I. — Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II.- Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 

III. — Transformation [The Marble 

Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Flazlitt. 6 d 

- — Lectures on the Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays 
3^. 6 d. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3;. 6 d, 

^ The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3^. 6 du 

Round Tab e. 3^. 6 d. 

Sketches and Essays. ^s, 6 d. 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3^. 6 d* 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on'lhe PbdlOj*^ 
sophy<sf History. Translated by 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete. 
Translated by Edgar«A.^owring, 
C.B. 3 s. 6 d. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of IdefI, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3x. 6 d, 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. JBy Sir Arthur Helps, 

K. C.B. 3r. 6 d. 
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HELP’S Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3.r. 6t/. each. 

Life of Pisarro. y. 6 d. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3.f. 6^/. 

HENLEBSON (E.) Select His- 
torical Dooumen ' s of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Oentiiries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5J. 

HENFREY’S auide to Enghsh 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M,A.j 
F.S.A. 6 s. 

HENRY OF HUNTINaDON’Sr] 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 5^. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the B 3ok of the Psalms. 5^. 

HELIOOORUS. Theagenes and 
Oliariolea. See Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. $s. 6 d. 

Notes on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W, Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map 5^. 

: Analysis and Summary of. 

By J. T. Wheeler, ^s, 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THE 0 QNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, ]> 0 A. 5^. 

HOFFMAInN’S (E. T. W4 The 
Serapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

HOGG-’S (Jabez) Elements of 
Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. With 400 Wood- 

• cuts. 5.f. 


HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Gits, Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognali Dibden. 5^. 

HOMER’S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. S^. 

Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T, A. Buckley, B.A. 5^. 

See also CowPER and Pope. 

.. r...' 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon: a Histbry of the Ca npaign 

f of 1815.*^ By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3.?. 6 d. 

The Campaign c f Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans ' 
of Battle. 3^. 6d. 

HORACE. A new literal 
translation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. ss. 6d. r, 

HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani — Ruy Bias — 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F, L. Slous. $s. 6 d. 

]^oems, chiefly I^^yrical, Trans- 
lated by various VTiters, now first 

e collected by J, H. L, Will.iams. 
3 ^. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E C. Otte, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.I/jS. 5 vols. 
2s. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V. 5^. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Translated by T, Ross. 3 
vols. $s. each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott6 and H. G. Bohn. 
S^‘ 
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HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collectors’ 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys. 
With upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. ^s. 
each. 

HUNGARY: Its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 31. 6 ci. 

HUTCHINSON {Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
W^idow, Lucy ; together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3J. 6d, 

HUNT’S Poetry^of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and eiflarged. 5^. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A PictSrial, De-^ 
scriptive, and Historical Ac- 
count, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab. 
With upwards of 100 Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. S^‘ 

li^TGULPH’S Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 5^. 

IRYING’S {-Washington ) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. 3J. 6 d. each. 

L— Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 

, Yor^. • 

IL — The Sketch-Book, and the 
* Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
HI. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. — The Alhambra, Tales of a 
'f'raveller. 

V, -Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. &VH, — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIIL — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 


Irving’s Works continued, 

XL — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.—Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew^ Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols, 

3x. (id, ea«h. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by T. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5 s. 

JAMES’S {G, P. R.) Life of 
Richard Coenr de Lion. 2 vols. 
3 j. 6 d, each. 

The Life^nd Times of Louis 

^ XrV. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d, each, 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare's Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women ; Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical . By Mrs, J ameson. 

3 ^. 6 d, 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 55-. 

JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, Including ^ 
the Prot«ctorale. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

— — Memo’rs of the Pretenders 
and then Adherent W’^ith 6 
Portraits. 5^. ^ 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introdus^on by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols, each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev, A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geo- 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3 J. 6 d, each! 
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JOYCE’S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5^. 

JUKES-BBOYmE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion, Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, yj. ^d. 

Student^s Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
larged, 7^. 

The Student’s Handbook of 

Historical Geology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 6i. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- ^ 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- ' 
vectives and Lfi)anus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophi(jgl 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. Ss> 

JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Ss. 

JUVENAL, PEBSIUS, SUL- 
PIOIAandLUGILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. ^s. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
«Notes of Woodfail’s Edition, and 
important Additions. '2 vols. y. 6 d, 
each. 

KANT’S Cntiq.UQ of Pure Reason. 
TraiwslsCTed byj. M, D. Meikle- 
john. 5i*. 

Prolegomena and Mefca- 

phy8icalPoun<^tions of Natural 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 5^! 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 
p. 


KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Myth- 
ology, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by^ Cruik.shank. 5^'. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English V erse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. Ss. 6 d. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3i-. 6 d. each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the HistorJ of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3^. 6 d. e^h. 

History of the French Re- 

volutiqm of 1848 . 3^. 6 d. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete Editior. 
3^. 6 d. 

Specimens of English Dra- 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth, ^s, 6 a. ^ 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Taifourd. New EtSition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3^. 6 d, each. 

LANZI’S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Yliomas Roscoe^ 

, 3 vols. 3x. 6 d. each. 

LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Ott^. 2 vols. 
3.?. 6 d. each, 

LECTURES OK PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli, Edited 
by R. Wornum. 5^*. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 



— ^ Wonders of Geology. 8th 
Edition, revised by T. Riipert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts. ^2 vols. 7^. each. 


^ Contained in Bohn^s Libraries. 


lated by T. F. Rigaud, R.A„ 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 5^. 


LELAFTD’S Itmerary. Edited by 
^ Laurence Gorlfrae, F.S.A. Vol. I. 

\_In the Press. 


LEPSIUS’S Letters trom Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai Translated by L. and 
J. B. Plorner. With Maps. 5^. 


LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimimern. 2 vols. 
3^-. (id. each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Itepresentation of 
Death by the AncienSs. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Lao|;oon group. 3^. ^d. 


LILLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
'’*logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 55. 

LIYY’S History of Borne. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 5r. each. 


LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
each. 

" Life and Letters: By Lord 

King. 3^“. ^ d . ^ 


LOCKHART (J. G.)— Burns. 

LODGE’S Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5r. 
each. 


LONGFELLOW’S Prose 
Works. With 16 full- page Wood 
Engravings. 5^. 


LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History, Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Ulus. 55. 


LOWNDES’ BifoHographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, $s, each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2s. 

LONGUS. Daphnia and Chloe. 
—See Greek Romances. 


LUCAN’S Pharsaha. Translated 
by H. T. Mey, M.A. 5r. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
tioward Williams, M.A. 5^. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. ^s. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trars- 
lated and Indited by William 

^ HazUtt. 3J. 6d. 

Autobl ogr aphy. — See 

Michelet. 


MACHIAVELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3^. 6d, 

MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Ex{)editions ^ 
and Diseoveries, Language £nd 
Literature, of the Ancient Seandi- 
naviaus. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a TransHtie«L of the 
Prose Ed da, by J. A. Black- 
well. Sr. 

MANTELL’S ^Dr.) Petrifactions 
and their Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustrative '^’’bodcuts. 6s. 
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MAKZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of Pro- 
messi Sposi/ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With nnmerons Wood- 
cuts, Ss. 

MABOO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MABRYAT’S {Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Beady. With 93 
Woodcuts. $s, 6d. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert ^nd Dalziel. 

3 ^. 6d. ^ 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R*A. 3^. 6d, 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3J. 6a 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and DalzieJ^^ 
6d 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3.?. 

Peter Simple With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 33'. 6d. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full'page Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 

MABTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 

Translated into Prose, each ac- 
*’ ^mpanied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected" from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, ys, 6d. 

MABTBNTEAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. y. 6d, 

History of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 18^-46. 4 vols, 

3^. 6d eaoh, 

See Comtd s Posiiive Philosophy, 

MATTHEW PABIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols, 5.?. each. I 


MATTHEW OE^WESTMIN- 
STEB’S Eiovyers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5.?. each. 

lyCAXWELL’S Victories of Wei- 
lington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits, y, 

MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 

3 vols. 3^’. 6d. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
BAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa and Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engraving^ on Steel. 5^“. 

I MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Tran£ by William 
Haziitt. With an Appendix (no 
r pages) ot Notes. $s, 6d, 

; History of the French Revo- 

I lution from its earliest indication^ 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3s. 6d. ^ 

MIGNET’S History of the French 
Bevolution, from 1789 to 
3J. 6d, 

MILL (J. S.). Early Essays by 
J ohn Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3^. 6d. 

MILLEB (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French RevoJjition. 4 vols. 
y. Bd. each. 

MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 3^'. 6 d 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Rfemarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
, of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. y, 6d. 
each. 



Contained in Boktis Libraries. 


MITFOED’S \msa) Our TlHage 

Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

MOLIEBE’S Dramatio Works. 
A new Tran^^tion in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vois. 
33-. 6 d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
“ Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edithon. 3 vols. 

6 d, each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of 

^Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A. M, 2 vols. 3i*. 6 d. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3J'. 6 d. each, 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played bythe American Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lo^^enthal. 5 j. , 

MUDIE’S British Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 P'igures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 v 5 is. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vois. each, 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C, 
Blumenthal. 34*. 6 d. 


NEANDER (Dr. A.). History of 
the Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church by the 
Apostles. Translated by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^-. 6 d, each. 

Lectures on the History of 

Christian Dogmas. Edited by 
Dr. Jacobi. Translated by J, E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 35*. 6 d. each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 35-. 6 d, 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 


IsgiW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 5.f. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2s. 

NICOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits; their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits, ^s. ^ 

NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hor». Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus J essopp, D. D. 3 vols. 
^s, 6 d. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden?^ his Party and 
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TlmeB. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. > 5 ^. 

OOKLET (S.) History of the 

Saracens and tlaeir Con quests 
m Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 

By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University ot 
Cambridge. Ss. 

OMAN (J. C.) The G-reat Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. 

By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. V- btf. 

ORDERICUS VITALISE Eccle- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by € 
T Forester, To which is 

added the Chronicle of St. 
Evroult. 5^. each. 

OYIH’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 

5^. each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
MoHnier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3s, 6d. 

PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfired 
the Great. Translated from the 
. Gerfiian. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Sa^on Version 
OF Orosius, With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar «} 

an4G5.0SSARY, by B. Thorpe. 51. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
' Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A# 2 vols. 5^*. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A, 5 -^* 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 

J. Smith, M. A., from the original 
Shorthand MS.’^in the Pepysian 


Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 With 3^ En- 

gravings. 5 -^ • 

PERCY’S Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetryre With an E^ssay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
saiy. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

PERSIUS.—5^5 Juvenal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by ;rhomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5 l 

PHILO - jflDiEUS, Works of. 
Transluted by Prof. C. D.Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5^. each. 

PICKERING’S History of t^e 
Races of .Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distributfion. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of MAi^by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 


PINDAR. TranslS:ed into Prose 
by Dawson W, Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore, 

PLANCHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
t(^ the Close oi the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Blanche, 
Somerset Herald. WithAipwards 
of 400 Illustrations, ^s. 

PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5/. each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phmdo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phasdrus, Theaetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

II.— The Republic, Timseus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 





PLAUa?a-S’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. $s, each. 

BLINY'S^ Natural History. 
Translated by the late John 
'Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5^. each. 

PLINY. Tl^ Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth^s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5^. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
. the substange V Porphyry’s ’'Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A.,'M.R.A.S. 5^-. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 


Life, including many of bis 

Letters. By Robert Carruthens. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5^. 

POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter — Doubrovsky 


Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5^. 

POETRY OP AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Plundred 


^ > Contained in Bohn's Libraries, 


Plato’s Works contimied. 


— Summai»y and Analysis of 
the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LT^.D. ^s. 


American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton, 6d. 


POLITICAL CYCLOPJEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. ^s. 6d, each 


III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translatq;^ by G. Burges. 


IV. — Philebus, Charmides. Laches, 
Menexenns, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.— The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. ^Burges. 


POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus 
trations. 2 vols. $s. each. 


Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A, 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5i'. 

-- — Homer’s bdyssey, with the 
:s^Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
d:c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, MA. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
roan’s Designs. 5^. 
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are introduced large additions as 
well of Pioverba as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H, G. Bohn. 5 j. 

PBOVEBES, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish,- 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G Bohn. 5 '^* 

POTTEBY AND POBGEBAIN, 
and other Objects ofVertu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of th e possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an<t 
Engraved List pf all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wdod 
Engravings, 5^. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, los, 6d, 

PBOXTT’S(Faliier)BeUques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. Copyright edition with 
the Author’s last corrections and 
additions. New issue, with 2i 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 6oo pages. 5^. 

gUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 

S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. *' 

e ^ 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 3J. 6 d. each. 

BANKER History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and e.'^pe- 
cialiy of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. $s, 6d, each. 

History of <Servia and the 

• Servian Revolution. With an 


Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3r. 6d. 

BEUMONT (Alfred de). See 
Carafas. 

REOBEATIONS inSHOOTINa. 
By ‘ Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A Cooper, R.A. 5r. 

BENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illuiptrations. 5r. 

REYNOLD’S (Sh J.) Literary 
Works, Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols^. 35. 6 d. each. 

BIOABDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Tax-sr- 
tion, Edited byE. C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. SJ. ^ 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Rdedrioh). 

Levana, a Ti^eatise on Educat^n; 
together with the Autiobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 5?. 6 d. 

— — Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces, or the Wedded LifejDeath, 
and Marriage of' Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnappel. 
Newly translated by Lt. -CoL Alex. 
Ewing. 3s, 6 dr 

ROGER DE HOYEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 t#» A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOYER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
1235, forme rly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5^. each. 



SOHIiEaEL’S (F.) Leotiores on 
tbe PMlosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3^. 6 d* 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. y. 6 d. 


{^ofitahied m Bohn's Libra7des. 


ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times; By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5?. each. 


See Burn and Dyer. 


ROSGOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. ^^oh. 


Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

called ‘the IS^gnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, &c. xoth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3^. 


RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kefly. With Portraits, 
2 vols, 3^. 6 d. each. 


SALLUST, ELOBUS, and YEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by^. S. Watson, M.A. 
5 -?- 


11 . — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Plorn, 
th.e Siege of Antwerp, and 
the l^isturbances in F ranee 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 


V. — Poems. 


VI.,— -Essays, rEsthetical and Philo- 
sophical. 

VIL— Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 


SOHLEGEL {A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by thf Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A, Si’. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3r. 6d, 
each 


I. — History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 


Schiller’s Works continued. 


IV, — Robbers ( with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 


— Lectures on the Plulosophy 
of History. Translated by J. ^ 
Robertson. ®3 j. ^d. 


SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
^ Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmit' 2 . 2 vols. 3^. ^d. 
emch. 


— —Lectures on Modern History, 
together with the Lectures entitled 
Caesar, and Alexander, 5 ndj>The 
Beginning of our History, Trans- 
lated by L. Purcell and R. H. 
Whitetock. 3^. 

.aSsthetic and'^Misc^aneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. ^ 
Millington. 3^. 6.'/. 
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SCHOPENHAtTER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5 ^. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5.?. 

SOHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured M-ap of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 55, 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3^. 6^. 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 

3jr. (id* ^ 

SENEGA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3i-. ed* 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5^. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatio 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 

^ Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. « 2 vols. 3^. (id* 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE (William). M 
literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5J. 

SHARPE (S 4 The History of 
E0yp|, froih the Earliest Times 
till tlie Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 

2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols, 5^. each, 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. W^th Life by G, G. S. 
(id* 


I SIS MON DPS History of the 

I Literature of the South ot 
Europe. Translated . by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3^,* 6^/. each. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH GHRON- ^ 
ICLES: viz., Asser’s Life of 
Alfred and the Chronicles of 
Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
Richard of Cirencester. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5^-. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites,^ Collected and Con- 
trasted by Ven. ^C. J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised, Edition. 5 j. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3^. (id* each, 

Theory of Moral Sentiments; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the AutSdr by 
Dugald Stewart. 3^. (id* 

SMYTH’S (Pro&sor) Lectures 
on Modern History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution. 2 vols. 3x. (id* each. 

Lectures on tiie French Re- 
solution. 2 fols. 3J. (id, ea«5h. 

SMITH’S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture, 2nd Edition. $s* 

SMOLLETT’S ^dventures 01 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3^'. (id. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank’s Illustrations, 2 vols, '^s*(id* 
each. 



» Contained in Bokiis Libraries. 


SMOLLETT’S The Expedition 
of Humplary Clinker. With 
Bibliography and Cruikshank’s 
Iliustratibns. p. 6 d. 

SOCRATES (STir!§amed ‘Soholas- 
ticus ’). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. $s. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge. $s. 

The Oxford Translation, ^s. 

, , ^ 

SOUTHEY’S^ Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson’s writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on S'Jsel and 
Wood. 5^. 

— ^ Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 5 j. 

— ^ Robert Southey. The Story 
of his Life written in his Letters. 
W^th an Introduction. Edited by 
J ohn Dennis. 3^ . 6d. 

SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Comprising'* a Plistory of 
the Church from A.D. 324-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the Ecclesiastical 
PI lSTORY OF PHILOSTORGIUS, aS 
epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the iSreek by Rev? E. 
Walford, M.A. 5^. 

, ■ '■% 

SPINOZA’S Chief "Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R. H. M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5^*. each. 

t 

STANLEY'S Classtaed Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5^. 

STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women ; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
"Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav- 
ings. 


STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. lyS. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open- 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. 
Annotated, tji-. 

■— — Chess -pjayer’s Companion. 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 5^. 

Chess Tournament of 1851 . 

A Collection of Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 

^ Introduction and Notes. 55. 

STpOKHARDFS Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 

5.r, each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agneef Livosu^ 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

5j, each. ^ ^ 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 vols. 5'^* ^2,ch. 

Lives of the ^udor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5^. 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5 *^* 
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SUSTONIUS' Lives of the Twelve 
Csssars and Lives of the Gram- 
mar! a ns. The translation of 
Thomson j revised by T. Forester. 

5 ^* 

S 0 LLY. Memoirs of the Duke 
of, Prime Minister to Henry 
the Great. Translated from the 
French. With 4 Portraits. 4vols. 
$s. 6 d. each. 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. "W’. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 

1 1 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

[ Fols , /,-/F. & VIIA ready . 

I. — Edited by Temple Scott. 
With a Biographical In- 
troduction by the Righf 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, 
M. P. Containing : A 
Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. 

II.— The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

Iir.& IV. — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V.~Historicai and Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott 

VIII.— Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
^by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as follows 
VL&VII.— Hisforical and Political 
; Tracts (Irish). 

IX.— Contributions to the ‘Ex- 
aminer,’ ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spec- 
tator,’ &c. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

XI.— Literary Essays and Biblio- 
graphy. r 


STOWE (Mrs.H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3r. 6 d, 

TACITUS. Thir Works of. Liter- 
ally translated, 2 vols. 5J. each. 

TALES OF THE GENII j or, the 
Delightful Lessons of lioram, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings. 5^% 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated ii^o English Spenserian 
Verse by J. PL Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on SFcel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51. 

TAYL^OR’S ( Bishop Jeremy ) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole DtTcy 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to ajl Occasions and 
furnished for all Necessities. 

TEN BRINK— Brink. 

TERENCE and PH^DRUS. 
Literally translated byPI.'T. Riley, 
M.A. To which is^dded, Smart’s 
MetricalVersion OF Ph/edrus. 
5 ^* 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYRT^US. Liter, 
ally translated by the Rev. J, 
B^nks, M.A. JTo which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions “of 
Chapman. 5x. ^ 

THEODORET and EYAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from a.d. 
431 to a.d. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5^. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
ConoLuest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated by William Hazlitt. 

2 vols. 3.?. 6^. each. 


► Contained in Bokn^s Libraries. 


THUGTDIBES? The Pelopon- 
nesian "War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3i-. 6^/, each. 

An A.alysis and Summary 

of. With Chroj^logical Table of 
Events, &c. By J, T. Wheeler. 
5 ^. 

THXJDIGHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines ; their Origin, 
Nature, and V arieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J, L. W'. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. 5 j. 

, , « ■ ■ 

"CTBE’S (Dr. A.j^otton Manufac- ' 
ture of G-reat^ritairL systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 5J. 
^ach. 

— — — PMlosophy of Manufactures. 
Revised Edison, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Double volume, yj. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Pointers, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3^. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. JHamilton Bryce, 
€.L.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait. 

3J. 

VOLTAXEE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. VoL I , con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, LTngenu, and other Tales. 
3 ^. (id, 

WALTON’S Gomplete Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation, by Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jessp. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations, 


Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn, 

With Portrait and 203 Engravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5^. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, &o. 

' New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5s. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘ An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings, 

Victories of. See Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars in 
Gyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3^“. 6d, 

WESTROPP (H. M.) a Hand- 
book of Archsaology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
Id. M. Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. 5^. 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selborne, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists’ Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational lEus—-^ 
tration of the Book of Gommon 
Prayer. 3^-. 6d, 

’WHEELER’S Noted N^mes of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Ir^lud- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations often ’referred to in 
Literature and ConversaCSion. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5^. 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
'Venables. 3r. 6d, 
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WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Ohrordeie of tlie Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen, 
Translated by the Rev, J. Sharpe, 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.G.L. 5^. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5 j. each. 

YOUNG (Arthnr). Travels in 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3^. 


YOUNG (Arth'^). Tour in Ire- 
land, with General Observations 
on the state of the country during 
the years 1776-79. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton. With Complete 
Bibliography by J. ' P. Ander- 
son, and Man. 2 vols. 35. 6^. 
eacL ^ 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B. Thorpe. 
5 ^. 



Edited by Laurence Gomme, F.S.A, In 
{Preparing, 


LELAND’S ITiNERARY. 

several vplutnds. 
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NEW AND}' FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BOHNS LIBRARIES. 


"the prose works of JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 

Temple Scott. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In ii volumes, 3^. ^d. each.- 

Vol. A Tale of a Tub/ ‘ The Battle of the Books/ and other 

early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. IL— *The Journal to Stella.’ Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. III. r^sid IV.—Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. -Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. Vni —Gulliver'^s Travels. ’^Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
^the original Maps and Illustrations. » 

THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS.** Metrically translated from the 
Old Germai»text by Alice Horton, and Edited by Edward Bell, M.A. 
With the Essay on the Nibelungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 5^. 

GRAY’S LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A., author 
of ‘Gray and his Friends,’ &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ^Vol. I. \Shortly. 

CICERO’S LETTERS. The whole extant Correspondence. Trans- 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. Si. each. 

[ Vols, /. and IL eadji. 

THE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN OF, ALEXANDRIA. ' 

.Translated by*Horace Whit?, M.A., LL.D. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 6.r. each. , 

GASPARY’S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE, "^rais- 
lated by Hermann Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. Vol. I. thepr^ss. 

THE GREAf INDIAN EPICS. The Stories of the.^amayana and 
the Mahabharata. By John Campbell Oman, Principal of ^Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. With Notes, Appendices, and Illustrations. 
New Edition, revised, 3J. bd. 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

EDITED BY 

COMMANDER C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5 j. each. 

Now Ready, ^ 

1. NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By Admiral Sir R, Vesey 

Hamilton, G.C.B. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 

2. THE MECHANISM OF MEN-OF-WAR. By Fleet-Engineer 

Reginald C. Oldknow, R.N. With 6i Illustrations. 

3. TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO-VESSELS. By Lieutenant 

G. E. Armstrong, late R.N. With 53 Illustrations. 

4. NAVAL GUNNERY, a Description and History of the Fighting 

Equipment of a Man-of-War. By Captain H.'^Garbett, R.N. With 
125 Illustrations. 

The folltming Volumes are in pre^paration, 

t the entry and traininc of officers and 

MEN OF THE ROYAL NAVY AND THE ROYAL MARINES. 
By Lieuter.ant J. N. Aixen, late R.N. ^ 

6. NAVAL STRATEGY AND THE PROTECTION OF COM- 

MERCE. By Professor J. K. Laughton, R.N. ^ 

7. THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF A MAN-OF-WAR.' 

8. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. , *■ 

9. DOCKYARDS AND COALING STATIONS. 

10. NAVAL TACTICS. 

ri. NAVAL HYGIENE. 

12. THE LAWS OF THE SEA. ' 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

‘Commander Robmsq.n, whose able work, “The Briti-sh Fleet," was reviewed in these 
columns in November, 1894, has now undertaken f^he editing of a peries of handbooks, each 
of which will deal with one particular subject connected with that great creation, the‘*RoyaI 
Navy. Our national literature has certaiifly lacked much in this respect. (Such books as 
have heretofore been produced have almost invariably been of a character too scientific and 
echnical to be of much use to the general public. The series now being issued is intended to 
obviate this defect, and when completed w ill form a description, both historical and actual, of the 
Royal Navy, which will not only be of use to the professional student, j;)ut also be of interest 
to ail who are conce^Tied in the maintenance and efficiency of the Navy / — Broad Arrow, 

‘The sigries of naval handbooks edited by Commander Robinson has made a most hopeful 
beginning, and may be counted upon to supply the growing popular demand for information 
n regard to the Navy, on which the national existence depends.’ — Times. 

‘Messrs. Bell’s series of “Royal Navy Handbooks” promises to be a very successful 
enterprise. They, are practical and definitely informative, and, though meant for the use of 
persons closely acquainted with their subjects, they are not so discouragingly technical as to 
be useless to the lay seeker after knowledge.’ — Bool^man. 
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^Mew Editions, fcap. 8vo, 2s, each net, 

THM ^ EDITIO 


* BRITISH POET.S. 

* This esceUent’^ edition of the English, classics, with their complete texts and 
scholarly introdnotions, are something very different from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.’—St. Jameses Gazette. 

* An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.' --Saturday Review. 


Akenside. Edited by Bev. A. Byce. 
Beattie. Edited by Eev. A. Dyoe. 
^Biake. Edited by W. M. Bossetti. 
*Bxims. Edited I5y G. A. Aitken. 

3 vols. 

Butler. Edited by Bj^B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by ^is Son- 
in-law, the Eev. A. W. Hill, With 
^ Memoir by W. Allingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Bev. 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols. ! 

Chaucer. Eaitedby Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, 6 vols, 
0]^ehill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. * 

^Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols.^ 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 

■■■♦Thomas. ■■■•■■■ 

Oowper. Edited by John Bruce > 
E.S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 

Hooper, M.A, 5 vols. 

Jg^alconer. Ed?lted by the Blv. J, 
Mitford. ^ 

Goldsinith. Bevised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait. 
*l3rray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LED. 

Herbert. Sdited by the Bev. A . B, 
Q-rosart. ^ 

^Herrick; Edited bjy George 
Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

*Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 

* T«ese volumes may also be had bound 
and back by Gleeson White, 


Kirke White. Edited, with s 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nioolae. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw 
2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken^ 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 vols 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

B-aleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
^flections from the Writings of other 
COTJBTLY POETS from 1640 to 1060. 
Edited by Ven, Archdeacon Hannah, 

D.C.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Beil, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s 
Eev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. 

Porman. 6 vols. 

Spenser. Edited 
Her, 6 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeoweil. 

Swift. Edited by the Bev. J, 
Mitford. 8 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the 3^ev. D. 
0, Tovey. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Eev. H. Dyte. ^ 

Wordsworth. ^Edited by 
Dowden, 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. 

Young. 2 vols. Edited 
Rev. J. Mitford. 

in Irish linen, with designjn gold on 
and gilt top, 3s. 6d. each uftt. 
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Dominoes and Solitaire* 
^ By * Berkeley.* 

B^zique and Cribbage. 

, By * Berkeley.* 


WMst By Dr* Wm. Pole, P.B.S. 
Solo Wbi^t. By Eobebt P. Green. 
Bridge: By Eobert P* Green. 

[In the jiress. 

Billiards. By Major- Gen. A. W. 
Draysost, F.R.A.S. Witb a Preface 
by W, J. Peall. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two^Move Chess Problem. 

By B. Or. Laws, 

Chess Openings. By I. Gunsberg. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By * Bhrkklbt.* 

Reversi and. Go Bang. 

* BjEBKKT.tsv * 


Eoart^ and Euchre. 

By ' Berkeley.* 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet 

By ‘ Berkeley,’ 

Skat. By Louis Diehl. 

A Skat Scoring-book* Is. 
Round Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Tingt-et-nn,# &o. By 
Baxter- Wray. 

Parlour and Playground Games. 

By Mrs. Laurence GoMMEr 


THE ALL-ENGLAND SEjRIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

Tlie only Series Issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rank in their respective departments, 

‘ The best instniction on games and sports by the best authorities, at <^e lowest 
prices. ’-“O.t/ord Magazine, 

Small 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is. each.'- 


Cricket. By the Ron. and Rev. 

B. Lyttelton, 

Croquet. By Lieut. -Gol. the Hon. 

H.C..NE.EDEiM. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
Wtlberforcr. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hillyard. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By Julian Marshall, M;qor J. Spens, 
and Kev. J. A. Arnan Tait. 

Golf. By W. T. Linskill. 

Bowing and Sculling, By W. B. 

WOOn&ATE. 

Sailing. By E. P. Knight, dbl.vol. 2s. 
Swimming. By Martin and J. 
Bacstee Cobbett. 

Oampmg out. By A. A. Maobon- 

ELL. Double vol. „2s. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hatwarb. 

Double voL Ss. r 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 
Wilson. Double voL 2s. 
Athletics. , By H. H. Grieein. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerb, Y.O. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Ladies^ Riding. By W.A. Keer.Y.O. 
Boxing, By R. G. Allanson- Winn. 

With Pi-efatory Note by Bat Mullins, 
Cycling. By H. H. Grifitn,L.A.C., 
N.a.U., O.T.a With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss Agnes Wood. 


Fencing. By H. A. Colmore Dunn. 
Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 

STRONG C Oross-buttocker *). 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By R. G. Allanson. Winn and C. Phil- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Gymnastics. By A. P. Jenkin. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
P. Graf. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 
bett and A. P, Jenfin. 
Dumb-bells.r/ By P. Graf. 
Footballj^ Rugby Game. 

' Harry Yassall. 

Football-Association Game. 

0. W. Alcock. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By P. S. Greswell. 

(In Paper Cover, 6d,) 

Skating. By DoucfLAS Adams-. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Gheetham, and a Chapter on Sp^d 
. Skating, by a Pen Skater. Dbl. vol.lss. 
Baseball. By NewtoIv Crane. 
Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, okittles, Sco. 
By J. M. Walker and C. 0. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Scott. 
Double vol. 2s, 


' THE CLUB 3EEIES OP CAED AND TABLE GAMES. 

‘ No well-regulated club or country house should be vritbout this useful series of books. 


Small Svo, cloth, Illustrated. rPrice Is. each. 


Globe. 



Jllnstrate!) ilBonograpbs fn IbanOg Si^e. 

EDITED BY 

GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 
bi specially designed cloth cover ^ crown Zvo. is, 6d, each 


Now Ready, 

^ CANTERBURVySy Hartley Withers. 3rd Edition, revised. 37 Illustrations. 
CARLISLE. By C. K. Eley. 30 Illustrations. . 

CHESTER, By CHARLES Hiatt. 2nd Edition, revised. 35 Illustrations. 
DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A, 44 Illustrations. ^ ^ 

EXETER. By Percy Addlk.shaw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 35 Illustrations 
GLOUCESTER. By I~I. J. L. J. MASsfe, M.A. 49 Illustrations. 

HEREFORD. By A. PI ugh Fisher, A. R.E. 40 Illustrations. 

LICHFIELD. By A, B, Clifton. 42 Illustrations. # 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B,A. 2nd Edition, revised. 46 Illustrations. 
NORWICH. By C^ H. B. Quennkll. 38 Illustrations. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 34 Illus- 
trations. • 

PETERBOROUGH. % Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 2nd Edition, revised. 

51 Illustrations. ^ 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B,^. 2nd Edition, revised. 38 Illustrations, 
SJ. PAUIj’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 39 IlluMrations. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 21)^ Edition, revised. 50 Illustrations. 
SOUTHWELL: By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 37 Illustrations. 

WELLS. By*kev, Percy Dearmer, M.A. 43 Illustrations. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 2nd Edition, revised. 50 Illustration 
yd!!?K. By A Glutton- Brock, M.A. 41 Illustrations. 

^ Preparing, 

RIPON. By ClbiL Hallett, B.A, ALBANS By Rev. W. D. Swbbting, 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, CHICHESTER, fiy H. C. Coelette, 

« A.R.I.B.A. A.R.I.B.A. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D, Sweeting, M.A. ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B, 

^ ^ r, IRONSIDE BAX. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. GLASGOW. By P. Macgregor Chal 

BRISTOL- By H. J. L. J. Mass^ M.A. mers, I.A., F.S.A.(Scot.*). ^ ^ 


‘ The vorames are handy in size, moderate in price, well illustrated, and written in a 
scholarly spirit, The history of cathedral and city is intelligently set forth find accompanied 
by a descriptive survey of the building in all its detail. The illustrations^ are copious and well 
selected, and the series bids fair to become an indispensable companion to the cathedral 
tourist in England.' — Times, ^ * 

‘ We have so frequently in these columns urged the want of cheap, well-illustrated and 
well-written handbooks to our cathedrals, to take the place of the out-of-date publications of 
local bookseHers, that we are glad to hear that they have been taken in hand by Messrs. 
George Belilfe: Sons.’ — St. James's Gazette, 
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WEBSTER’S . 
INTERNATIONAfc 
DICTIONARY 


3S00 Illustrations 


PRICES: 

Cloth, iL 1 15 , half calf, 2/. 25.; half rLssia, 2/. 55.; full calf, 
2/, 8 j.; full russia, 2/, 125.; half n)orocco, wit^ Patent Marginal Index, 
2/. 85. j full calf, wuh Marginal Index, 2/. 12§. Also bound in 2 vols., 
cloth, i/. 145. ; haff calf, 2/. 125. ; half russia, 2/. 185. ; full calf, 3/. 35.*^ 
full russia, 34 155. 

The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Nai^S> 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief JJistory of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., Biographical Dictionary with I0,0CX) nan&s, &c., &c* 


existing ,Jlnglish dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
>-:^iilar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of a vocabu- 
lary, variety of information, and general usej^ulness. ’ — Guardian. 

' The most comprehensive and the most useful of its kind.' 

^ . National Ousetnjer, 

*We recommend the New Webster to every man of business, every 
father of a family, every teacher, and almost every student — to everybody, 
in fact, who is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar at half-understood word or 
-Si. Jame^s Gazette, 

cs Prospectuses y with Specimen Fages^ on Application* 

THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 



